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A HE perufal of Major RenneH’s Memoir fo? 

, illuftrating his,Mag of Indofcn, one of the moft 
vaiualile 'geographical treatifes that has appeared 
in any age or country, gave rife to the'following 
„,work. It fuggefted to me the idea of examining 
more fully than I had done in the Introductory 
Book to my Hiftory of America, into the knowledge 
which the Ancients had of India, and of conlider* 
ing what is certain, what is obfcure, and what is 
fabulous, in the accounts of that country which 
they have handed down to us. In undertaking 
this inquiry,. I had originally no Other object 
than my own ahjufement and inftruftion: Bur 
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in carrying it on , and confulting with care 
the authors of antiquity , fome fa£fs , hitherto 
unobferved, and many which had .not been 
examined with proper attention, occurred; new 
views opened; my ideas gradually extended and 
became more interefting ; until , at length, I 
imagined that the refult of my refearches might~ 
prove amufing and inftru&ive to . others , by 
exhibiting fuch a view of the various modes in 
^ which intercourfe with India had been carried on 
from the earliefl times, as might show how much 
that great branch of commerce has contributed, 
in every age, to increafe the^vealth and power 
of the nations which poffelTed it. 

Thus the Hiftoria?,! Difquifition which I now 
lay before the Reader was begun and csr/Ip!ef#a^ 
What degree of merit it poffeffes , the Public 
mull determine. My grateful recollection of the 
favorable manner in which my other works have 
been received, naturally-dncreafes the folicitude 
with which I wait for its decifion concerning this 
which I now publish. 

When I firft turned my thoughts to this fubject, 

I was fo fully aware of the difadvantage under 
which I labored in undertaking, to defcribe 
countries of which I had not any local knowledge,, 
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that I have been at the utmoft pains to guard 
againft any errors which this might occafion. I 
~^Ave confulted , with perfevering incluTtry, the 
works of all the authors I could procure, who 
have given any account of India; I have never 
formed any decided opinion , which was not 
fupported by. refpe&able authority; and as I have ■ 
the good fortune to reckon among the number 
^of my friends fome Gentlemen who have filled 
important Rations, civil and military , in India, 

• and who have vifited many different parts of it, 
I had recourfe frequently to them, and from their 
converfation learned things which I could not 
have found in books. Were it proper to mention 
their names, the Public would allow that by their 
/ dil'cernment and abilities they are fully entitled 
( to the confidence which I have placed in them. 

In the progrefs of the work, I became fenfible 
■«f my own deficiency with refpeft to another 
point. In order to give*an accurate idea of die 
imperfection both of the theory and practice of. 
navigation among the Ancients , and to explain 
with fcientific precifion, tire manner in which they 
afeertained the pofition of places, and calculated 
their longitude and latitude, a greater portion of 
■ mathematical knowledge was requifite , than my 
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attention to other ftudies had permitted me t© 
acquire. What I wanted, the friendship of my 
ingenious and refpectable Colleague, Mr. Playfais. 
ProfefTor of Mathematics , has fupplied , and I 
have been enabled by him to elucidate all the 
points I have mentioned, in a manner wMeb^I 
• am confident, will afford my Readers complete 
fatisfa&ion. To him , likewife , I am indebted 
for the conftruftion of two maps necefiary for 
illuftrating this Difquifition , which without his 
afliffance I could not have undertaken. 

I have adhered, in this work, to an arrangement 
I followed in my former coinpofitions, and to 
which the Public^ has been long acduftomed. I 
have kept hiflorical narrative as much fe parate as 
poffible from fcientific and critical difcuffions, \ 
by referving the latter for Notes and Illuftrations. ^ 
I flatter myfelf that I may claim , without 
prefumption, the merit of having examined with' 
diligence what I fubmit to public infpe&ion, and of 
having referred, with fcrupulous accuracy, to the 
authors from whom I have derived information. 

College of Edinburgh, 

Nay ipth, 1791, 
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^HISTORICAL DISQUISITION 

CONCERNING 


AN C I ENT INDIA. 


SECIIOK 1 

Inter cnurfe -with India, from tbc ear Heft Times, until 
the Conqueji of Egypt by the Romans. 

"W"HOE VE R attempts to trace the operations SECT. 
3}f men in remote times, and to mark the various j, 
fteps of their progrefs in any line of exertion, 
will foon have the mortification to find , that the 
period of authentic hiftory is extremely limited. 

It is little more than three thoufand years fince the 
Books of Mofes, the moft -ancient and only ge¬ 
nuine record of what palled in the early ages of 
the world, were compofed. Herodotus, the moft an¬ 
cient Heathen hiftorian whole works have reached 
B 
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SECT*. 1^y*Aouriftied a thoufand years Jater. If we pufii 
i. our inquiries concerning any point beyond the 
era where written hiftory commences, we enter 
upon the region of conjedure,',6f jfeble, and-el 
uncertainty. Upon that ground I wilt neither ven¬ 
ture myfelf, nor endeavour to conduit my readers. 
In my refearches concerning the int^rcourfe between 
the Eaftern and Weftern regions of the earth', and 
concerning the progrefs of that great branch of 
trade, which, in every age, has contributed fo 
confpicuoufly towards raifing the people who carried 
it on, to wealth and power, I fiiall confine myfelt 
within the precinds I have marked out. Where- 
ever the infpired writers, intent upon higher objeds, 
mention occasionally any circuroftance that tends 
to ilJuftrate the fubjed of -my inquiries, I fiiall 
attend to it with reverence. Whatever other writers 
relate, I (hall examine with freedom,'and endea¬ 
vour to afeertain the degrei: of credit to, which 
they are entitled. 

The original Ration allotted to man by his 
Creator, was in the mild and fertile regions of the 
Eaft. There the human race began its career of 
improvement; and from the remains of feiences 
which were anciently cultivated, as well as of arts 
whiejj were anciently exercifed in India, we may 
. conclude it to^ be one of the fir ft countries in 
which men made any ,confiderable progrefs in that 
career. The wifdom of the baft was early cele¬ 
brated 1 , and its produdions were early in requeft 

* l Kings, ir. }o. 
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;a<nong diftant nations*. The intercourfe, how- sect. 
ever, between different countries was carried oil i. 
at firft entirely by land. As the people of the 
'’Sail appear foon to have acquired complete domi- 
,nion over the ufcful animals 1 , they could early 
undertake the long and toilfome journies which it 
was neceffary to, make, in order to maintain this 
intercourfe; and by the provident bounty of Hea¬ 
ven , they were furniflied with a beaft of burden, 
without whofe aid it would have been impoffible 
to accoraplilh them. The Camel, by its perfever- 
l'ng ftrength, by its moderation in the ufe of food, 
and the Angularity of its internal ftrudture, which 
enables it to lay in a (lock of water fuflicient for 
feveral days, put it in their power to convey bulky 
commodities through thofe deferts, which muff be 
traverfed by all who travel from any of the coun¬ 
tries weft of the Euphrates towards India. Trade 
was carried on in thfs manner, particularly by the 
nations near to the Arabian Gulf, from the earlieft 
period to which hiftorical information reaches. 

Diftant journies, however, would be undertaken 
at firft only occafionally, and by a few adventurers. 

But by degrees, from attention to their mutual 
fafety and .comfort, numerous bodies of merchants 
affembled at dated times, and forming a tempo¬ 
rary adbciation (known afterwards by the name 
of a Caravan ), governed by officers of their own 
choice, and fubjedl to regulations of which experi¬ 
ence had taught them the utility, they performed 
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SECT, journies of fuch extent ar.d duration, as appears 
l. aftonifhing to nations not accuftomed'td this m<Jde 
of carrying on commerce. 

But notwithftanding every improvement) thats 
could be made in the manner of conveying the pro¬ 
ductions of one country to another by, land, t^e 
inconveniences which attended it wdre obvious 
and unavoidable. It was often dangerous; always 
expenfive, and tedious, and fatiguing. A method 
of communication more eafy and expeditious was 
fought, and the ingenuity of man gradually dif- 
covered, that the rivers, the arms of the fea, and 
even the ocean itfejf, were deftined to open and 
facilitate intercourfe with the various regions of 
the earth, between which they appear, at firft 
view, to be placed as infuperable barriers. Navi¬ 
gation, however, and fhip-building, (^s I have 
obferved in another work’) are arts fo nice and 
complicated, that they require the talents, as well 
as experience of many .fuccellive ages, to bring 
them to any degree of perfection. From the raft 
or canoe, which firft ferved to carry a favage 
over the river that obftruCted him in the chafe, 
to the conftruCtion of a veffel capable of convey¬ 
ing a numerous crew, or a confiderable cargo of 
goods, to a diftant coaft, the progrefs of improve¬ 
ment is immenfe. Many efforts would be made, 
many experiments would be tried, and much labor 
'as well as ingenuity would be employed, before 
this arduous and important undertaking could be 
accoinplifbed., 

’ Hift. of America vol. i. p. 3. 
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Even after feme improvement was made in {hip- 
building, the intercourfe'of nations with each other 
. ,by. fea was far from being extenfive. From the 
accounts of the earlieft hiftorians, we learn that 
navigation made its firft efforts in the Mediterranean 
and the Arabian Gulf, and in them the firft adtive 
■ operations of commerce were' carried on. From 
an attentive infpedtion of the pofition and form 
of thefe two great inland feas, thefe accounts 
appear to be highly probable. Thefe Teas lay 
* open the continents of Europe, Afia, and Africa, 
and fpreading to a great extent along the coafts 
of the moft fercile and raoft early civilized coun¬ 
tries in each , feem to have been deftined by nature 
to facilitate their communication with one another. 
We find, accordingly, that the firft voyages of 
the Egyptians and Fhenicians,. the moft ancient 
-navigators mentioned in hiftory, were made in 
-'''the Mediterranean. Their trade, however, was 
not long confined to the countries bordering upon 
it: By acquiring early pofTeffion of ports on the 
Arabian Gulf, they extended the fphere of their 
’commerce, an d are re prefented as the firft people 
of the Weft who op en ed a communication By fea 
with India. 

In that account of the progrefs of navigation and 
difeovery which 1 prefixed to the Hiftory of Ame¬ 
rica, I confidered with attention the maritime opera¬ 
tions of the Egyptians and Phenicians ; a brief 
review of them’here , as far as they relate to their 
connexion with India, is all that is requifite for ii- 
Iuftrating the fubject of my prefent inquiries. With 
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Sect, refpcd to the former of thefe people , the infcr- 
1. mation which hiftory affords is (lender, and of 

doubtful authority. The fertile foil and mild climate 
of Egypt produced the neceflariei and comforts of 
life in fuch profufion, as to render its t inhabitants 
fo independent of other countries, that it became 
early an eftablifhed maxim in their policy, to re¬ 
nounce all intercourfe with foreigners. In confe- 
quence of this, they held all fea-faring perfous in 
deteftation, as impious and profane; and fortifying 
their harbours , they denied ftrangers admiffion* 
into them 

The enterprifing ambition of Sefoftris, difdaining 
the reftraints impofed upon it by thefe contracted 
ideas of his fubjeds, prompted him to render the 
Egyptians a commercial people; and in the courfe 
of bis reign, he fo completely accomfdilhcd this, 
that (if we may give credit to" fome hiftorian^) he--v 
was able to fit out a fleet of four hundred (hips in tbe^ 
Arabian Gulf, which conquered all the countries 
ftretching along the Erythrean feA to India. At the 
fame time, his army, led by himfelf, marched through 
Afia, and fubjeded to his dominion every par* , 
of it as far as the banks of the Ganges; and crof- 
flng that river, advanced to the Eaftern Ocean*. 
But thefe efforts produced no permanent effed, 
and appear to have been fo contrary to the genius 
and habits of the Egyptians, that, on the death 

* .Diodor. Sicul. lib. i. p. 78. edit. Weffelingi. Amft. 1746. 
Strab. Geog. lib. xvii. p. 1142. A. edit. Cafaub. Amft, 1707. 

' Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 64. ’ 
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of Sef-dris, they refunaed their ancient maxims, sect. 
. and many ages elapfed before the commercial 
., connexion of. Egypt with India came to be of fuch 
importance as to merit any notice in this Difquifition 7 . 

The hiftory of the early maritime operations of 
Phenicia are not involved in the fame obfcurity 
with' thofe of Egypt. Every circumfiance in the cha¬ 
racter and fituation of the Phenrcians, was favor¬ 
able to the commercial fpirit. The territory which 
they poffeffed, was neither large nor fertile. It was 
* from commerce only , that they could derive 
either opulence or power; Accordingly, the trade 
, carried on by the P,henicians of Sidon and Tyre, 
was extenfive and adventurous ; and, both,in their 
manners and policy, they refemble the great com- 
'mercial dates of modern times, more than any 
people in the ancient world. Among the various 
.•..branches of their eommerce, that with India may 
■ regarded as one of the mod confiderable and 

moll lucrative. As by their fituation on the Mediter¬ 
ranean , and the imperfedt date of navigation, . 
they could not attempt to open a diredt commu- 
' nication with India by fea ; the enterpridng fpirit 
of commerce prompted them to wred from the 
Idumaeans fome commodious harbours towards the 
bottom of the Arabian Gulf. .From thefe they held a 
regular intercourse with India, on the one hand, 

-and with the Eadern and Southern coads of Africa 
on the other. The didance, however, from the Ara¬ 
bian Gulf to Tyre was confiderable, and rendered 

B 4 


’ See NOTE I. 
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SECT, the conveyance of goods to it by land carriage fo 
i. tedious and expenfive, that it became neceffary 
for them to take pofTelTion of Rhinocofura, .the 
neareft port in the Mediterranean to the Arabian 
Gulf. Thither all the commodities brought from 
India, were conveyed over land by a route much 
fhorter, and more practicable than that by Which 
the productions of the Haft were carried at a fub- 
fequent period from the oppofite fliore of the Ara¬ 
bian Gulf to the Nile'. At Rhinocolura, they 
were refhipped, and tranfported by an eafy navi¬ 
gation to Tyre, and diftributed through the world. 
This as it is the earlieft route of communica tion 
with India, of which we have any authentic de- 
'Tcription, had fo many advantages over any ever 
known before the modern difcovery of a new 
courfe of navigation to the Eaft, that,the Pheni- 
cians could fupply other nations with the productions 
of India in greater abundance, and at a cheaper 
rate, than any people of antiquity. To this circum- 
ftance, which, for a confiderable time, fecured to 
them a monopoly of that trade, was owing, not 
only the extraordinary wealth of individuals, which' 
rendered the “merchants of Tyre, Princes, and 
“ her traffickers the Honorable of the Earth’;” 
but the extenfive power of the ftate itfelf, which 
firft taught mankind to conceive what vaft refources 
a commercial people polfefs, and what great exer¬ 
tions they are capable of making 

* Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 70. Strab. lib. xvi. p. 1128. A- 

* Kaiah . xxiii. s, 10 See NOTE II. 
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f The Jews, by their vicinity to Tyre, had fuch sect. 
an opportunity of obferving the wealth which i. 

, , .fjowed into that city from the lucrative commerce 
carried on by the Pbenicians from their fettlements 
^on the Arabian Gulf, as incited them to aim at 
obtaining fome fliare of' it. This they effeded 
under'the profperous reigris of David and Solomon, 
partly by the conquefts which they made of a 
fmall dilirid in the land of Edom, that gave them 
poffeflion of the harbours of Elath and Efiongeber 
oft the Red Sea, and partly by the fricncifinp of 
Hiram , king of Tyre; who enabled Solomon to 
fit out fleets, which, under the direction of PJie- 
nician pilots, failed to Tarfhifh and Ophir". In 
■what region of the earth we fhould fearch for 
tbefe famous ports which furniflied the navy of 
Solomon with the various commodities enumerated 
by the J"acred hiftoriairs, is an inquiry that has long 
oatCrcifed the induftry of learned men. They were 
early fuppofed to be fltuated in fome part of In¬ 
dia, and the Jews were held to be one of the 
nations which traded with that country. But the 
opinion more generally adopted is, that Solomon’s 
fleets, after pafling the ftraits of Babelmandel, 
held their courfe along the fouth-weft coafl of 
Africa, as far as the kingdom of Sofala; a coun¬ 
try celebrated for its rich mines of gold and filver, 

(from which it has been denominated the Golden 
Sofala by Oriental writers”,) and abounding in 

” Kings, ix. 26. x. 22. 

Roi, tom. ii. p. 40. 



” Notices des MSS. do 
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sect. the other articles which compofed the cargoes 
j. of the Jewilh fliips. This opinion which the accu¬ 
rate refearches of M. D’Anville rendered hjghly 
probable”, feems now to be eftablilhed with the 
utmoft certainty by a late learned traveller; who, 
by his knowledge of the monfoons in the Arabian 
Gulf, and his attention to the ancient mode of 
navigation, both in that fea and along the African 
coaft, has not only accounted for the extraordinary 
length of time which the fleets of Solomon took 
ingoing and returning, but has fhown, from Cir- 
cumftances mentioned concerning the voyage, that 
it.was not made to any place in-India 14 . The 
Jews, then, we may conclude, have no title to 
be reckoned among the nations which carried on 
intercourfe with India by fea; and if, from defer¬ 
ence to the fentiments of fome refpe&able authors, 
x their claim were to be admitted, we know with 
certainty, that the commercial effort winch the*y 
made in the reign of Solomon was merely a tran- 
fient one, and that they quickly returned to their 
former Hate of unfocial feclufion from the reft of 
mankind. 

From collecting the fcanty information which 
hiftory affords, concerning the molt early attempts 
to open a commercial intercourfe with India, I 
now proceed, with more certainty and greater 
confidence, to trace the progrefs of communication 
with that country, under the guidance of authors 

" DifTert fur le Pays d’Ophir, Mem. de Literat. tom. 
xxx. p. 8}, &o. ’‘Bruce’s Travels, book ii. ch. 4. 
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■wild recorded events nearer to their own times, 
and with refpedl to which, they had received more 
, full and accurate intelligence. 

The firft eftablilhment of any foreign power in 
, India, which can be afcertained by evidence, me¬ 
riting any degree'of credit, is that of the "Perfians; 
and even of this' wc have only a very general and 
doubtful account. Darius, the fon of Hyftafpes, 
though raifed to the throne of Perfia, by chance 
or by artifice, poffeffed fuch adive and enterprifing 
taibnts, as rendered him worthy of that high fta- 
* ■ tion. He examined the different provinces of his 
’ kingdom more diligently than any of his predecet 
fors, and explored regions of Afia formerly little 
known”. Having fubjeded to his dominion many 
of the countries which ftretch fouth-eafi: from the 
' Cafpian fea towards the river Oxus, his curiofity 
. was excited to acquirer more extenfive and accu- 
rateknowledge of India, on which they bordered. 
With.this view he appointed Scylax of Caryandra 
to take the command of a fquadron fitted out at 
Cdfpatyrus, in the country of Paftya, (the modern 
Pehkely,) towards the upper part of the navigable 
courfe of the river Indus, and to fall down its ftream 
until he fhould reach the ocean. This Scylax per¬ 
formed, though it fhould feem with much difficulty, 
and notwithftanding many obftacles; for he fpent no 
lefs than two years and fix months in conducing 
his fquadron from the place were he embarked, 
to the Arabian Gulf”. The account which he 

Herod, lib. iv. c. 44. ” Ibid. c. 42. 44. 
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gave of the populoufnefs, fertility, and high culti¬ 
vation of that region of India through which his 
courfe lay, rendered Darius impatient to become 
mailer of a country fo valuable.' This he foon 
accomplilhed; and though bis conquefts in India 
feem not to have extended beyond the diflrict 
watered by the Indus, we are led to form a high 
idea of its opulence ; as well as of the number 
of its inhabitants, in ancient times, when we 
learn, that the tribute which he levied from it, 
was near a third part of the whole revenue of (he 
Perfian monarchy ". But neither this voyage of 
S<;ylax, nor the conquefts of parius, to which it 
gave rife, diffufed any general knowledge of India. 
The Greeks , who were the only enlightened- 
people at that time in Europe, paid but little 
attention to the tranfadlions of the people whom 
they confidered as Barbarians, qfpecially • in coun- . 
t siesta r remote from their own; and Scylax l.?A 
embellilhed the narrative of his voyage with fo 
many circumftances, manifeftly fabulous 1 ', that 
he feems to have met with the juft punifh&ent, to 
which perfons who have a notorious propenfity 
to what is marvellous, are often fubje&ed, of being 
liftened to with diftruft, even when they relate 
what is exadly true. 

About a hundred and fixty years after the reign 
of Darius Hyftafpes, Alexander the Great under- 

” Herod, lib. iii. c. 90—96. See NOTE III. 

” Philoftr. Vita Apoll. lib. iii. c. 47. and Note }d of 
Oleatius Tzetzet. Chiliad, vii. verf. 6$o. 
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took his expedition into India. The wild Tallies SECT, 
of paflion , the indecent exceffes of intemperance, 1. 
and the oftentatious difplay of vanity too frequent 
iij the conduit of this extraordinary man, have fo 
degraded his character, that the pre-eminence of 
nis merit, either as a' conqueror, a politician, or 
legiflator, has feldom been juftly eftimated. The 
fubjedl of my prefent inquiry leads me to confider 
his operations only in one light, but it will enable 
me to exhibit a linking view of the grandeur and 
extent of bis plans. He feemS, foon after his firft 
fhcceffes in Afia, to have formed the idea of eftab- 
lifhing an univerfal monarchy, and afpircd to the 
dominion of the fea, as well as of the land. FrOm 
the wonderful efforts of the Tyrians in their own 
defence, ’when left without any ally or protector, 
he conceived a high opinion of the refources of 
maritime power, and of the wealth to be derived 
from commerce, efpecially that with India, which 
-•h'e'found engrotfed by the citizens of Tyi# With 
a view to fecure this commerce, and to eftablilh 
a ftation for it, preferable in many refpelts to 
that of Tyre , as foon as he completed the con- 
queft of Egypt, he founded a city near one of the 
mouths ofrhe Nile, which he honored with his own i 
name; and with fuch admirable difcernment was t he ' 
(i niation of it chofen. that Alexandria foon b e T 
came the greateft trading city of the ancien t world; 
and, notwithftanding many fucceflive revolutions in 
empire, continued, during eighteen centuries, to 
• be the chief feat of commerce with India “. Amidft ' 

” Hift. of America, vol. i. p. so. 
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SECT., the military operations to which Alexander was 
I. foon obliged to turn his attention, the defire of 
acquiring the lucrative commerce which the Tyrians 
had carried on with India, was not relinquifhc,.!. 
Events foon occurred that not oply confirmed and 
added ftrength to his defire, but opened to him 
a profped of obtaining the fovereignty of thofe 
regions which fupplied the reft mankind with 
- fo many precious commodities. 

After his final vidory over the JPerfians, he was 
led in purfuit of the laft Darius, and of Beffus, 
the murderer of that unfortunate monarch, to tra- 
verfe that part of Afia which ftretehifes from the 
C&fpian fea beyond the river Oxus. He advanced 
towards the eaft as far as Maracanda”, then a 
city of fome note, and deftined, in a future peri¬ 
od , under the modern name of Samareand, to be 
the capital of an.empire not inferior to his own 
in extent or power. In a progrefs of feveralmonths, 
througiijjprovinces hitherto unknown to the (Sreefcv 
in a line of march often approaching near-to India, 
and among people accuftomed to much intercourfe 
with it, he learned many things concerning the 
ftate of a country” that had been long the obje& 
of his thoughts and willies 2 ’, which increafed his 
defire of invading it. Decifive and prompt in all 
his refolutions, he fet out from Badria, and crof- 
■■ fed that ridge of mountains which, under various 
denominations, forms the Stony Girdle (if I may 

Arrian, iii. c. ) o. 
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j ufe an exprcffion of the Oriental geographers) sect. 
| "Which encircles Alia, and conftitutes the northern 1. 

! barrier of India. 

f . r T h.e mod pradicable avenue to every country, 
it is obvious, tnuft be formed by circtimftances 
id its natural flotation , fuch as the defiles which 
lead through mountains, the courfe of rivers, and 
the places where they may be patted with the 
| greateft eafe and fafety. In no place of the earth 
] is this line of approach marked and defined more 
i confpicuoufly, than on the northern frontier of 
■ India; iufotnuch that the three great invaders of 
; this country, Alexander, Tamerlane, and Nadir 
Shah, in three diffant ages, and with views and 
; talents extremely different, advanced by the fame 
route, with hardly any deviation. Alexander had 
the merit of having firft difcovered the way. After . 
palling the mountains , he encamped at Alexan¬ 
dria Parppamifana , -on the fame fite with the 
modern city Candahar; and having fubdtfed or 
conciliated the nations feated on the north - weft' 
bank of "the Indus, he eroded the river at Taxila, 
now Attock, the only place where its ftream is 
fo*tranquil that a bridge can be thrown over it”. 

After paffing the Indus, Alexander marched 
forward in the road which leads diredlly to the 
Ganges, and the opulent provinces to the fouth- 
eaft, now comprehended under the general name 
of Indoftan. But, on the banks of the Hydafpes, 
known in modern times by the name of the Betah 

21 Rennell, Mem. p. 92. 
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SECT, or Chclum, he was oppofed by Porgs, a powcr- 
I. ful monarch of the country , at the head of a 
numerous army. The war with Porus, and the 
hoftiiities in which he was fucceffively engaged 
with other Indian princes, led him to deviate 
from his original route, and to turn more towards 
the fouth-weft. In carrying on thefe operations, 
Alexander marched through one ®f the richell and 
beft peopled countries of India, now called the 
Panjab, from the five great rivers by which.it is 
watered; and as we know that this inarch was 
performed in the rainy feafon, when even Indian 
armies cannot keep the field, it gives a high idea 
btSth of Alexander’s perfevering fpirit, and of the 
extraordinary vigor and hardinefs of conftitution 
which foldiers, in ancient times, derived from the 
united effects of gymnaftic exercife 'Snd military 
difcipline. In every ftep of his progrefs, objedts 
no lefs ftriking than new prefented themfelves to 
Alexander. The magnitude of the. Indus, ever, 
after he had feen the Nile, the Euphrates, and 
the Tigris, muft have filled him with furprife’*. 
No country he had hitherto vifited was fo popu¬ 
lous and well cultivated, or abounded in fo many 
valuable produdtions of nature and of art, as that 
part of India through which he had led his army. 
But when he was informed in every place, and 
probably with exaggerated defcription, how much 
the Indus was inferior to the Ganges, and how 
far all that he had hitherto beheld was furpaffed 

M Strab. lib, xv. p. 1027. C. & note 
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in the happy regions through which that great SECT, 
river flows, it is not wonderful that his eagernefs T. 

' to view and to take pofTeflion cff them Ihould have 
prompted him to aflemble his foldiers, and to pro- 
pofe that they Ihould refume their march towards 
that quarter where wealth, dominion, and fame 
awaited them: But they had already done fo much, 
and had fuffered. fo greatly, efpecially from incef- 
fant rains and extenfive inundations, that their 
patience as well as ftrength was exhaufted 1 ', and 
■syith one, voice they refufed to advance farther. 

In this refolution they perfifted with fuch fallen 
obllinacy, that Alexander, though poflefTed in 
the higheft degree , of every quality that gainslan 
afcendant over the minds of military men, was 
obliged to yield, and to iffue orders for marching 
back to Perfia ”. 

The fcene of this memorable 'tranfadiori was on 
the bnflks of the Hyphafis, the modern Beyah, , 
which was the utmoft limit of Alexander’s jprogrefs 
in India. From this it is manifeft, that he did not 
traverfe the whole extent of the Panjab. Its fouth- 
weft boundary is formed by a river anciently known 
by the name of Hyfudrus, and now by that of the 
Setlege , to Which Alexander never approached 
nearer than the fouthern bank of the Hyphafis, 
where he ereded twelve ftupendous altars, which 
he intended as a monument of his exploits, and 
which (if we may believe the biographer of Apollo¬ 
nius Tyanaeus) were ftill remaining, with legible 

*’ See NOTE IV. *’ Arrian, v. e. 24, if. 
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SECT, infcriptions, when that fantaftic fophift vifited In- 
I. dia, three hundred and fcventy- three years after 
Alexander’s expedition The breadth of the 
Panjab, from Ludhan'a on the Setlege to Attock 
on the Indus, is computed to be two hundred and ( 
fifty-rrine geographical miles,' in a llraight line; 
and Alexander’s march, computed in the fame man¬ 
ner, did not extend above two hundred miles. 
But, both as he advanced and returned, his troops 
were fo fpread over the country, and often a (fled 
in fo many feparate divifions, and all his move¬ 
ments were fo exadly meafured and delineated by 
men of fcience, whom he kept in pay for the 
pu?pofe, that he acquired a very extenfive and 
accurate knowledge of that part of India”. 

When, upon his return, he reached the banks 
of the Hydafpes, he found that the officers to whom 
he had given it in charge to build and collect as 
many veffels as poffible, had 'executed hi&jordefs 
with fu%h adivity and fuccefs that they had affem- 
bled a numerous fleet. As amidft the hurry of war, 
and the rage of conqueft, he, nev.er loft fight of his 
pacific and commercial fchemes, the deftination of 
this fleet was to fail down the Indus to the ocean, 
and from its mouth to proceed to the Perfian Gulf, 
that a communication by fea might be opened with 
India and the centre of his dojniriions. 

The condud of this expedition was committed 
to Nearchus, an officer equal to that important truft. 

” Philoftr. Vita Apol. b. ii. c. 4.3. edit. Olear. Lipf. 1709. 

” Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 17. 
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But as Alexander was ambitious to acquire fame SECT. 
’ of every kind, and fond of engaging in new and 1. 
fplendid undertakings , he himfelf accompanied 
Neatchus in his navigation down the river. The 
armament was, indeed, fo great and magnificent, 
as deferved to be commanded by the conqueror of 
Afia. It was compofed of an army of a hundred 
and twenty thoufand men, and two hundred ele¬ 
phants, and of a fleet of near two thoufand veffels, 
various in burden and form ”; on board of which 
qne-third of the troops embarked, While the re¬ 
mainder marching in two divifions, one on the 
right, and the other on the left*, of the river, 
accompanied them in their progrefs. As they ad¬ 
vanced, the nations on each fide were either com¬ 
pelled or perfuaded td fubmit. Retarded by the 
various operations in which this engaged him, as 
well as by the flow navigation of fuch a fleet as 
be conducted, Alexander was above nine months 
before he reached the ocean **. 

Alexander’s progrefs in India, in this line of 
d'redion , was far more confiderable than that 
which he made by the route we formerly traced; 
and when we attend to the various movements of 
his troops, the number of cities which they took, 
and the different Rates which they fubdued, he 
may be faid not only to have viewed, but to have 
explored, the countries through which he paffed. 

This part of India has been fo little, frequented by 
Europeans in later times, that neither the pofition 

? See NOTE V. '* Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1014. 
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sect, of places, nor their diftances, can be ascertained 
I. with the fame accuracy as in the interior provinces, 
or even in the Panjab. But from the refearcbes 
of IVIajor Rennell, carried on with nolefs discern¬ 
ment than induftry, the diftance of that place on 
the Hydafpes, where Alexander fitted out his fleet, 
from the ocean, cannot be lefs than a thoufand 
Britifli miles. Of this extenfive region a confiderable 
portion, particularly-the upper Delta, ftretching 
from the capital of the ancient Malli, now Moul- 
tan, to Patfla, the modern Tatta, is diflinguilhe^ 
for its fertility and population ". 

Soon after ht reached the ocean,. Alexander, 
Satisfied with having accompliflied this arduous 
undertaking, led his army by land back to Perfia. 
The command of the fleet, with a.confiderable 
body of troops on board of it, he left to Nearchus, 
who, after a coafting voyage of Seven months, 
condu&ed it fafely up the Perfian Gulf iflto the 
Euphrates' 1 . 

In this manner did Alexander firft open the 
knowledge of India to the people of Europe, and 
an extenfive diftridt of it was furveyed with greater 
accuracy.than could have been expedled from the 
Ihort time he remained in that country. Fortunately 
an exatfl account, not only of his military opera¬ 
tions,' but of every thing worthy of notice in the . 
countries where they were Tarried on, was re¬ 
corded in the Memoirs or Journals of three of his 

“ Rennell, Mem. <5g, &c. “ Plin. Nat. Hill, 

lib. vi. c. 2j. See NOTE VI. 
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principal officers , Ptolemy , the fon of Lagus, SECT, 
Ariftobulus, and Nearchus, The “two former have i. 
not indeed reached our times, but it is probable ' 

•that the moll important fads which they contained, 

•are preferved, as Arrian profefles to have followed 
them as his guides in his Hiftory of the Expedition 
of Alexander"; a work which, though compofed 
long after Greece had loft its liberty, and in an 
age when genius and tafte were on the decline, 
is not unworthy the pureft times of Attic literature. 

• With refped to the general ftate of India, we 
learn from thefe writers, that in the age of Alex¬ 
ander, though there was not eftabliflred in it any 
powerful empire, refembling that which in modern 
times ftretched its dominion from the Indus almoft 
to Cape Comorin, it was even then formed into, 
monarchies of confiderable extent. The king of 
the Pra(rj_>vas prepared on the banks of the Ganges 
to oppoTe the Macedonians, with an army of twenty 
thoufand cavalry, tvvo thoufand armed chariots, 
and a great number of elephants’ 4 . The territory 
of* which Alexander conftituted Porus the fove- 
?eign, is faid to have contained no fewer than two. 
thoufand towns". Even in the moll reftrided 
fenfe that can be given to the vague indefinite 
appellations of nations and towns, an idea is con¬ 
veyed of a very great degree of population. As 
the fleet failed down the river, the country on 
each fide was found to be in no refped inferior 

” Arrian, lib. i. in proemia. ,4 Diod. Sicul. libj 

xvii, y. zjz. Arrian, lib. vi. c. s. 
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SECT, to that of which the government was committed 
l. to Porus. 

It was likewife from the Memoirs of the fame 
officers that Europe derived its firft authentic infor¬ 
mation concerning the climate, the foil, the pro¬ 
ductions, and the inhabitants of India; and in a 
country where the manners, the cuftoms, and even 
the drefs of the people are almoft as permanent and 
invariable as the face of nature itfelf, it is wonder¬ 
ful how exactly the defcriptions given by Alexan¬ 
der’s officers delineate what we now behold in 
India, at the diftance of two thoufand years. The 
flawed change of feafons, now known by the name 
of Monfoom I the periodical rains; the fwelling of 
the rivers; the inundations which thefe occafion ;*■ 
the appearance of the country during their conti¬ 
nuance ; are particularly mentioned and defcribed. 
No lefs* accurate are the descriptions which they 
have given of the inhabitants, their delidate and 
flender form, their dark complexion, their black 
uncurled hair , their garments of cotton, their 
living entirely upon vegetable food, their divifion 
into feparate tribes or cap, the members of which 
never intermarry, the cuftom of wives burning 
themfelves with their deceafed hufbands, and many 
other particulars, in all which they perfectly referable 
the modern Hindoos. To enter into any detail 
with refpeft to thefe in this place would be pre¬ 
mature ; but as the fubjedt, though curious and 
interefting, will lead unavoidably into difcuffions 
not well fuited to the nature of a hiftorical work, 

1 (hall referve my ideas concerning it for an Appen- 
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dix, which I purpofo to annex to' this Difquifition; s E CT, 
and hope they may contribute to throw fome addi- s. 
tional light upon the origin and nature of the 
’Commerce with India. 

> Much as the'Weftern world was indebted for its 
knowledge of India to the expedition of Alexander, 
it was only a fmaH portion of that vaft continent 
which he explored. His operations did not extend 
beyond the modern province of Lahor, and the 
countries on the banks of the Indus from Moultan 
4o the fea. Thefe, however, were furveyed with 
that degree of accuracy which I have already 
defcribed; and it is a circurriftance not unwoyhy 
of notice, that this diftrid of India which Euro- 
^peans firft entered, and with which they were 
beft acquainted in ancient times, is now lefs known 
than any part of that continent “, neither commerce 
nor war....to whici;, in every age, geography is 
chiefly indebted for its improvement, having led 
any nation of Europe to frequent or explore it. 

If an untimely death had not put a period to 
the reign of the Macedonian hero, India, we have 
teafon to think , would have been more \fully 
explored by the ancients, and the European domi¬ 
nion would have been eflablifhed there two thoufand 
years fooner. When Alexander invaded India, he had 
fbmething more in view than a transient incurfion. 

It was his objed to annex that extenfive and opu¬ 
lent country to his empire, and though the refradory 
fpirit of his army obliged him, at that time, to 
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SECT, fufpend the profecution of his plan, he was far 
J, from relinquifhing it. To exhibit k general view 
of the meafures which he adopted for this purpofe, 
and to point out their propriety and probable* 
fuccefs, is hot foreign from the fubjedt of this. 
Difquifition , and will convey a more juft idea 
than is ufually entertained, of the original genius 
and extent of political wifdom which diftinguifhed 
this illuftrious man. 

When Alexander became mafter of the Perfian 
empire, he early perceived, that with all the power 
of his hereditary dominions, re-inforced by the 
troops which the afcendant he had acquired over 
the various ftates of Greece might enable him to 
raife there, he could not hope to retain in fubjec-O 
tion territories fo extenfive and populous ; fhat to 
render his authority fecure and permanent, it muft 
be eftablifhed in the affedtion of the nations which 
he had fubdued, and maintained by theiL-arms; 
and that in order to acquire this advantage, all 
diftindtions between the vidtors and vanquilhed 
muft be abolifhed, and his European and Afiatic 

< fubjedts muft be incorporated , and become oner 

people, by obeying the fame laws, and by adopt¬ 
ing the fame manners, inftitutions, and difeipline. 

Liberal as this plan of policy was, and ivell 
adapted to accoir.plilh what he had in, view, no¬ 
thing could be. more repugnant to the ideas and 
prejudices of his countrymen. The Greeks had 
fuch a high opinion of the pre-emipence to which 
they were raifed by civilization and feience, that 
they feem hardly to have acknowledged the reft 
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of mankind to be of the fame fpecies with them- 
felves. To every 6ther people they gave the 
degrading appellation of Barbarians, and in cobfe- 
quence of their own "boafted fuperiority , they 
a (letted a right of dominion over them, in the fame 
manner as the foul has over the body, and men 
have over irrational animals. Extravagant as this 
pretenfion may now appear, it found admiffion, 
to the difgtace of ancient philofophy, into all the 
fchools, Ariftotle, full of this opinion, in fupport 
qf #hich he. employs arguments more fubtle than 
folid”, advifed Alexander to govern the Greeks 
like fubjeds, and the Barbarians as (laves; to 
confider the former as companions, the latter as 
•creatures of an inferior natureButthefentiments 
of the pupil were more enlarged than thofe of his 
matter, and his experience.in governing men taught 
the monarch^what ( the fpeculat’ive fcience of the 
philofopKer did ^bt 'difcover. Soon after the vidory 
'at Arbela, Alexander himfelf, and by his perfua- 
fion many of his officers, alTumed the Perfian drefs,, 
and conformed to feveral of their cuftoms. At the 
fame time he encouraged the Perfian nobles to 
imitate the manners of the Macedonians, to learn 
the Greek language, and to acquire a relifh for 
the beauties of the elegant writers in that tongue, 
which were then univerfally ftudied and admired. 
In order to render the union more complete, he 
refolved.to marry one of the daughters of Darius, 

,r Ariftet Polit. i. c. j—7. ’* Plut. de Fortuna Alex. 

Qrat.;. p, jos. vol. vii. edit. Reilke. Strab. lib. i. p .116. A. 
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B c T. and chofe wives for a hundred of h!s principal 
1. officers in the mod illuftrious Perfian families. Their 
nuptials were celebrated with great pomp and fefli- 
vity, and with high exultation of the conquered 
people. In imitation of them , above ten thoufand 
Macedonians of inferior rank married Perfian wo¬ 
men , to each of whom Alexander gaVe nuptial 
prefents, as a teftimony of his approbation of 
their conduct 

But affiduoufly as Alexander labored to unite 
his European and Afiatic fubjedls by the molt 
indiffolnble ties, he did not.trull entirely to the 
fuQcefs of that meafure for the fecurity of his new 
conquefls. In every province which he fubdued, 
he made choice of proper {fations, where he built 
and fortified cities, in which he placed garrifons , 
compofed partly pf ftich of the natives as con¬ 
formed to the Grecian manners and-ffifcipline, 
and partly of fuch of his Euro^an fubjeiffs, as 
were worn out with the fatigues of fervice, and 
Vrifhed for repofe, and a permanent eftablilhment. 
Thefe cities were numerous, and ferved not orffy 
as a chain of polls-to keep open the communication 
between the different provinces of his dominions, 
but as places of llrength to over-aWe and curb the 
conquered people. Thirty thoufand of his new 
fubjedts who had been difciplined in thefe cities, 
and armed after the European falhion, appeared 
before Alexander in Sufa, and were formed by 

! * Arrian, lib. vii. c. 4. Plut. de Fort. Alex. p. 504. 
See NOTE VII. 
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hirti Into that compact folid body of infantry, sect. 
known by the name of the Phalanx» which con- 
ftituted the ftrength of a Macedonian army. But 
in ord|r to fecure entire authority over this new 
corps, as well as to render it more effe&ive, he 
appointed that every’ officer in it intruded with 
command, either fuperior or fubaltern, fhouJd be 
European. As the ingenuity of. mankind naturally 
has recourfe in ‘fimilar fituations to the fame expe¬ 
dients, the European powers, who now in their ' 

Indian territories employ numerous bodies of the 
natives in their fervice, have, iii forming the eftab- 
lifhment, of thefe troops, adopted the fame maxims; 
and, probably without knowing it, have model¬ 
led their battalions of Seapoys upon the fame 
principles as Alexander did his Phalanx of Perftans. 

The ^farther Alexander puflied his conquefts 
from.the.bajjks of the Euphrates, which may be 
confidered as trfe centre of his dominions, he found 
if neceffary to build and to fortify a, greater num¬ 
ber of cities. Several of thefe to the Eaft and 
South of the Cafpian fea are mentioned by ancient 
’authors; and in India itfelf, be founded two cities 
on' the banks of the Hyda'fpes, and a third on 
the Acefines, both navigable rivers, which, after 
uniting their flreams, fall into the Indus’". From 
the choice of fuch fituations, it is obvious that 
be intended, by means of thefe cities, to keep 
open a communication with India, not only by 
land, but by fea. It was chiefly with a view, to 

4 " See NOTE VIII. 
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sect, the latter of thefe objeds, (as I have steady obferv- 
I. ed,) that he > examined the navigation of the Indus 
•with fo mu eh attention. With the famOview, on his 
return to Sufa, he, in perfon, furt/eyed the courffc 
of the Euphrates and Tigris , and gave dircdions 
to remove the catarads or dams, with which the 
ancient monarchs of Terfia, induced by a peculiar 
precept of their religion , which enjoined them to 
guard with the utmoft care againft defiling any 
of the elements, had conftrudcd near the mouths 
of thefe rivers, in order to Ihut out their fubjeds 
from any accefs to the 00630*'. By opening the 
navigation in this manner, he propofed, that the 
valuable commodities of India fhould be conveyed 
from the Tertian Gulf into the interior parts of 
his Afiatic dominions, while by the Arabian Gulf 
they fhould be carried to Alexandria, and diftri- 
buted to the reft: of the world,. 

Grand and extenfive as thel^'icbemes "were, 
the precautions employed, am^-Tne arrangements 
made for carrying them into?execution, were fo 
various and fo proper, that Alexander had good 
reafon to entertain fanguine hopes of their proving 
fuccefsful.. At the time when the mutinous fpirit 
of his foldiers obliged him to relinquilh his ope¬ 
rations in India, he was not thirty years of age 
complete. At this enterprifing period of life, a 
prince, of a fpirit fo active, perfevering, and inde¬ 
fatigable, muff have foon found means to refume 

” Arrian, lib. vi. c. t. Strab. lib. xvi. p. 1074. &c. 
See NOTE IX. - 
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a favorite raeafure on whieh he had been long sect. 
intent. If he had invaded India a fecond time, 1. 

', Ee would not, as formerly, have been obliged to 
force his way through hollile and unexplored re¬ 
gions , oppofed at every ftep by nations and tribes 
of Barbarians, whofe names had • never reached 
Greece. All Afia, from the fliores of the Ionian 
fea to the banks of the Hyphafis, would then have 
been fubjedl to his dominion; and through that 
immenfe ftretch of country he had eftablilhed fuch 
\ chain of cities, or fortified Rations". that His 
armies might have continued their march with 
fafety, and have found a regular fucceffion .of 
‘•magazines provided for their fubfiftence. Nor 
.would it have been difficult for him to bring into 
the field forces fufficient to have achieved the 
conqueft of a country fo populous and extenfive 
as India. Having armed and difciplined his fub- 
jedls in ''the tike Europeans , they would 
'have been ambiti&j^) imitate and to equal their 
inftrudtors, and AleMnder.might have drawn re¬ 
cruits, not from his fcanty domains in Macedonia, 
and Greece, but from the vaft regions of-Afia, 

•which, in every age, has covered the earth, and 
aftonifhed mankind with its numerous armies. 

When at the head of fuch a formidable pbwer he - 
had reached the confines of India, be might have 
entered it under circumftances very different from 
thofe in his firft expedition. He had fecured a firm 
footing there, partly by means of the garrifons 


" See NOTE X, 
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which he left in three cities which he bad built 
and fortified, and partly by his alliance with Taxiles 
and Porus. Thefe two Indian princes, won by 
Alexander’s humanity and beneficence, which, a? 
they were virtues feldom difplayed in the ancient 
mode of carrying on war, excited of courfe a 
higher degree of admiration and gratitude, had 
continued fteady in their attachment to the Mace¬ 
donians. Re-inforced by their troops, and guided 
by their information as well as, by the experience 
which he had acquired in his former campaigns^, 
Alexander muft have made a rapid progrefs in a 
country, where every invader, from his time to 
th& prefent age, h as proved fuccefsful. ' 

But this and all his other fplendid fchemes wfte 
terminated at once by his untimely tjeath. In 
confequence of that, however, events took place, 
which illuffrate and confirm the juftnefs of the 
preceding fpeculations and conjfeS ’^es by'evidence 
the molt ftriking and fatisk#^fr. When that 
great empire, which the fujjiibr genius of Alex¬ 
ander had kept united and in fubje&ion. no longer 
felt his fuperintending controul, it broke into pieces, 
and its various provinces were feized by his prin¬ 
cipal officers, and parcelled out among them. 
From ambition, emulation, and perfonal animofity, 
they foon turned their arms againft one another; 
arid as feveral of the leaders were equally eminent 
for political abilities and for military fkill, the 
conteft was maintained long, and carried on with 
frequent viciffitudes of fortune. Amidft the various 
convulfions and revolutions which thefe occaftoned. 
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it was found that the meafures of Alexander for sect. 
die prefervation of his conquefts had been con- 1. 

£ • certed with, fuch fagacity, that upon the final 
5 * rjeftoration of tranquillity, the Macedonian domi¬ 
nion continued to be eftabliffied in every part of 
Afia, and not one province had fhaken off the 
yoke. Even India, the moft remote of Alexander’s • 

' conquefts, quietly fubmitted :to Pytho the fon of 
Agenor, and afterwards to Seleucus, who fuccef- 
.fively obtained dominion over that part of Afia. 

Porus and Taxiles, notwithftanding the death of 
tfteir benefadtor, neither declined fubmiffion to the 
authority of the Macedonians , nor made any 
attempt to recover independence. ' J 

During the conte.fts for power and fuperiority 
among the fuccelfors of Alexander, Seleucus, who, 
in every effort of enterprifing ambition, was infe¬ 
rior to none of them , having-rendered himfelf 
mafter of aii whe..provinces of the Perfian empire 
.comprehended id^er the name of Upper Afia, 
confidered thofe coimfjries of India which had been 
fubdued by Alexander, as belonging to that portion 
of the Macedonian empire of which he was now 
the fovereign. Seleucus, like all the officers formed 
under Alexander, entertained fuch high ideas/of 
the advantages which might be derived from a 
commercial intercourfe with India, as induced him 
to march into that country, partly with a view 
of eftabliffiing his own authority there, and partly 
in order to curb Sandracottus, who having lately 
acquired the fovereignty of the Prafij, a powerful 
nation on the banks of the Ganges, threatened to 
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SECT, attack the Macedonians, whole Indian territories 
I. bordered ori bis dominions. Unfortunately, no 
account of this expedition, which’ ferns to have 
been fplendid and fuccefsful, has reached our times: 
All we know of it is, that he advanced confider- 
ably beyond the utmoft boundary of Alexander’s 
progrefs in India 4 ', and would probably have 
proceeded much farther if he had not been con 
Brained to ftop fhort in his carreer in order to 
oppofe Antigonus, who was preparing to invade 
his dominions at the head of a formidable armjr. 
0 .Before he began his march towards the Euphrates, 
■ f'be concluded a treaty with Sandracottus; in con- 
fequence of which, that monarch quietly retained 
the kingdom he had acquired. But the power 
and pofldHions of the Macedonians feem to have 
remained unimpaired during the reign oLSeleucus, 
•which terminated forty-two years after the death 
of Alexander.- 1 

With a view of cultivating a-Mendly intercourfe 
with Sandracottus, Sel.eucus made choice of Me- 
gafthenes, an officer, who, from his having accom¬ 
panied Alexander in his expedition into Indi?, 
had fome knowledge of the Bate of the country, 
and the manners of its inhabitants, and fent him 
as his ambaffador to Palibotbra 44 . In this famous 
. capital of the Prafij, fituated on thq banks of the 

Ganges, Megafthenes refided feveral years, and 
•was probably the firft European who ever beheld 

i 41 See NOTE XI. 44 Strabo, hb. ii. p. I2t, &c. 

Arrian, Hill. Ind. paflim. 

that 
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that mighty river , far fuperior to any of the 
ancient continent in magnitude ” , and no lefs 
diftinguilhed by the fertility of the countries 
.through which it flows. This journey of Mega ft. 
henes to Palibotbra made Europeans acquainted 
with a large extent.of country, of which they 
had not hitherto any knowledge ; for Alexander 
-did not advance farther towards the fouth-eaft, 
than that p'art of the river Hydraotes or Rauvce, 
where the modern city of Lahore is fituated, and 
Falibothra, the fite of which, as it is'a capital 
pofition in the geography of ancient India, I have 
inveftigated with the utmoft attention, appears to 
me the fame with that of the modern city of Alla¬ 
habad , at the confluence of the two great rivers, 
Jumna and Ganges 4 *. As the road fro'm Lahore 
to Allahabad runs through fome of the moft cul¬ 
tivated and opulent provinces of India, the more 
the country ;■ explored the idea of its value 
, rofe higher. Accordingly , what Megafthenes 
obferved during his progrefs to Palibothra, and 
his a refitlence there, made fuch an impreflion upon 
his own mind, as induced him to publilh an ample 
/account of India, in order to make his countrymen 
more thoroughly acquainted with its importance. 
From his writings the ancients feem to have derived 
almoft all their knowledge of the interior ftate of 
India, and from comparing the three moft ample 
accounts of it, by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and 
Arrian, they appear manifeftly, from their near 

“ See NOTE XII. *' See NOTE XIIL 
D 
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refemblance to be a tranfcript of his words. But, 
unfortunately , IVlegafthenes was fo fond of the 
marvellous, that he mingled with the truths which 
he related many extravagant fidions; and to him - 
may be traced up the fabulous tales of men with 
ears fo large that they could *wrap themfdves up 
in them, of others with a fingle eye, without 
mouths, without nofes, with long feet t , and toes 
turned backwards, of people only three fpans in 
height, of wild men with heads in the fhape' of 
a wedge, of ants as large as foxes that dug up 
gold, and many other things no lefs wonderful 47 . 
Th ( e extrads from his narrative which have been 
tranfmitted to us by Strabo, Arrian , and other 
writers, feem not to be entitled to credit, unlefs 
when they are fupported by internal evidence, and 
confirmed by the teftimony of other ancient authors, 
or when they cqjncide with the experience of modern 
times. His account, however, of the dimenfions and 
geography of India , is curious and accurate. His 
defcription of the power and opulence of the Prafij 
perfedly refembles that which might have been 
given of fome of the greater ftates in the modern 
Indoftan, before the eftablifhment of the Mahomedan 
or European power in India, and is confonant to 
the accounts which Alexander had received con¬ 
cerning tbac people. He was informed that they 
were ready to pppofe him on the banks of the 
Ganges, with an army confifting of twenty thou, 
fand cavalry, two hundred thoufand infantry, and 

47 Strabo, lib. xx. io}2. A. 1037. C. 
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two thoufand armed chariots and Megafthenes SECT, 
relates, that he had an audience of Sandracottus X. 
"in a place where he was encamped with an army 
of four hundred thoufand men"’. The enormous 
dimenfions which he affigns to Palibothra, of no 
Jefs than ten miles in length, and two in breadth, 
and fnrrounded by walls in which there were five 
hundred and feventy towers, and fixty-four gates, 
would probably have been ranked by Europeans 
among the wonders which he delighted to relate, 
jf they were not now well acquainted with the 
rambling manner in which the cities of India are 
built , and did not know with certainty that, 
both in former and in the prefent times, it might 
boaft of cities ftill more extenfive 

This embafly of Megafthenes to Sandracottus,' 
and another of Daimachus to his fon and fucceffor 
Aliitrochidas, are the laft tranfadions of the Syrian 
monarch's with India, of which we have any 
’ account". Nor can we either,,fix with accuracy 
the time, or defcribe the manner in which their 
poffeflions in India were wrefted from them. It is 
probable that they were obliged to abandon that 
> country foon after the death of Seleucus”. 

But though the great monarchs of Syria loft, 
about this period, thofe provinces in India which 
had been fubjeifl to their dominion, the Greeks 
in a fmaller kingdom, compofed of fome fragments 

4 * Diod. Sicul. lift. xvii. p. 252. Q. Curt. lib. ix. c. 2. 

** Strabo,lib. xv. p. 10)5. C. ’* Kennell, Mem. 49, 50. 

" See NOTE XIV. ” Juftin. lib. xv. c. 4. 

D 3 
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of Alexander’s empire, ftill maintained an inter- 
courfe with India, and 1 even made fome confider- 
able acquifition of territory there. This was the 
kingdom of Badria, originally fubjed to Seleocus, 
but wrelled from his fon or grandfon, and ren¬ 
dered an independent Bate, about fixtynine years 
after the death of Alexander. Concerning the 
tranfadions of this kingdom, we muft reft fatisfied 
with gleaning a few impeded hints in ancient 
authors. From them we learn that its commerce 
with India was great ; that the conquefls of the 
Bactrian kings in that country were more exten- 
five than thofe of Alexander himfelf, and particu¬ 
larly that they recovered pofleffion of the diftrid 
near the mouth of the Indus, which he had fub- 
.dued’ 1 . Each of the fix princes who reigned in 
Bactria , carried on military operations in India 
with fuch fuccefs, that they penetrated far into 
the interior part of the country, and proud of the 
conquefts which |hey had made, as well as of the 
extenfive dominions over which they reigned, 
fome of them affirmed the lofty title of Great Khig, 
which diftinguifhed the Perfian moriarchs in the 
days of their higheft fplendor. Bnt we fliould- not 
have known how long this kingdom of Bactria 
fubfifted, or in what manner it terminated, if 
M. de Guignes had not called in the hiftorians 
of China to fupply the defeds of the Greek and 
Roman writers. By them we are informed, that 


” Strabo, lib. xi. *8$. D. lib. xv. 1006. B. Judin, 
lib. xli. c. 4. Bayer, Hift. Regni Grseeer. Batfriani, paffim. 
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about one hundred and twenty-fix years before SECT, 
the Chriftian era, a powerful horde of Tartars, I. 

'.'pulhed from their native feats on the confines of 
China, and obliged to move towards the weft 
by the preffure of a more numerous body that 
rolled on behind them, paffed the Jaxartes, and 
pouring in upon Badria, like an irrefiftible torrent, 
overwhelmed that kingdom , and put an end to 
the dominion of the Greeks 14 there, after it had 
been eftablifhed near one hundred and thirty years”. 

0 From this time until the clofe of the fifteenth 
■century, when the Portuguefe, by doubling the 
Cape of Good Hope, opened a new commllni- 
cation with the Eaft, and carried their vidorious 
arms into every part of India, no European pow¬ 
er acquired territory, or eftablifhed its dominion 
there. During this long period, of more than 
fixteen hundred years, all fchemes of conqueft in 
, India feem to have been totally relinquiflied, and 
nothing more was aimed at by any nation, than 
to fecure an intercourfe of trade with that opu- * 
lent country. 

It was in Egypt that the feat of this intercourfe 
was eftablilhed; it is not without furprife that we 
obferve how foon and how regularly the com¬ 
merce with the Eaft came to be carried on by that 
channel , in which the fagacity of Alexander 
dcflined it to flow. Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, 
as foon as he took poffeffion of Egypt, eftablifhed 


44 Mem. de Liter at. tom. 
NOTE XV. 


r. p. 17, &c. 
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SECT, the feat oF government in Alexandria By foroe 
l, exertions of authority, and many ads of libera'ity, 
but chiefly by the fame of his mild and equal 
adminiftratiou, he drew fuch a number of inhabit¬ 
ants to this favorite refidence, that it foon became 
a populous and wealthy city. As Ptolemy deferved 
and had poffeffed the confidence- of Alexander 
more perfectly than any of his officers, he knew 
•well that his chief objedt in founding Alexandria 
■was to fecure the advantages arifing from the trade 
■with India. A long and profperous reign was 
favorable to the profecution of that objed, and 
though ancient authors have not enabled us to 
trace the fteps which the firft Ptolemy took for 
this purpofe, we have a ftriking evidence of his 
extraordinary attention to naval affairs, in bis eredt- 
ing the light-houfe on the ifland of Pharos, at 
the mouth of the harbour of Alexandria"^ a work 
of fuch magnificence as to be reckoned one of 
the feven wonders of the world. With refpect to 
* ‘ the commercial arrangements of his fon Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, we have more perfedf information. 
In order to bring the trade with India (which 
began to revive at Tyre, its ancient ftation’ 7 ,) 
to centre in Alexandria, he fet about forming a 
canal , a hundred cubits in breadth, and thirty 
cubits in depth, betsveen Arfinoe on the Red Sea, 
not far from the fitnation of the modern Suez, 
and the Peltifnc or eaftern branch of the Nile, 
by means of which the productions of India might 

** Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1140. C. ” lb. lib. xvi. 1089, A. 
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have been ,conveyed to that capital wholly by SECT, 
water. But either on account of fome danger 1. 
'apprehended from completing it, that work was 
i never finilhed; or from the flow and dangerous 
navigation towards the northern extremity of the 
Red Sea, this canal was found to be of fo little 
ufe, that in order to facilitate the communication 
With India, he built a city on the weft coaft of 
that fea, almoft under the Tropic, to which he 
gave the name of Berenice This new city foon 
< t»ecame the ftaple of the trade with India ", From 
Berenice the goods were tranfported by land to 
Coptos, a city three miles diftant from the Nile, 
but which had a communication with that river 
by a navigable canal, of which there are ftill fome 
remains *Y and thence carried down the ftream to 
Alexandria. The diftance betWeen Berenice and 
Coptos was, according to Pliny, two hundred 
and fifty-eight Roman miles, and the road lay 
through the defart of Thebais , almoft entirely 
deftitute of water. But the attention of a power¬ 
ful monarch - made provifion for fupplying this 
want, by fearching for fprings, and wherever 
thefe were found he built inns, or more probably 
in the eaftern ftyle caravanferas , for the accom¬ 
modation of merchants* 1 . In this channel the 
intercourfe between the Eaft and Weft continued 

” Strabo , lib. xvii. 11 $ 6 . D. Plin. Nat. Hift. lib- vi. 
e. so- ’* See NOTE XVI. " D’Anville Mem. 

de 1 ’Egypte, p. 2i< " Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1157. 

D. £*>9 . ’ 
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sect, to be carried on during two bunded aod fifty 
I. years, as. long as Egypt remained an independent 
kingdom. 

The (hips deftined for India took their departure 
from Berenice, and failing, according to the an¬ 
cient mode of navigation, along the Arabian (bore, 
to the promontory Syagrus (now Cape Rafalgate), 
held their courfe along the coaft of Perfia, either 
directly to Pattala (now Tatta) at the head of the 
lower Delta of the Indus, or to fomeother empo¬ 
rium on the weft coaft of India. To this part of 
India which Alexander had vifited and fubducd, 
the commerce under the protection of the Egyp¬ 
tian monarchs feems to have been confined for a 
confiderable time. Afterwards a more convenient 
courfe was followed, and from Cape Rafalgate 
veffels failed in a'diredt courfe to Zizerus. This, 
according to M. de IVlontefquieu ”, was the king¬ 
dom of Sigertis, on the fea-coaft adjacent to the 
mouth of the Indus , conquered By the Greek 
monarchs of Badtria; according to Major Rennell'’, 
it was a port on the northern part of the Malabar 
coaft. Ancient authors have not conveyed fuch 
information as will enable us to pronounce with 
certainty, which of thefe two oppofite. opinions 
is beft founded. Nor can we point out with 
accuracy what were the other ports in India 
which the merchants from Berenice frequented, 
when that trade was firft opened. As they failed 
in vellels of fmall burden , which crept timidly 
along the coaft, it is probable that their voyages 

‘‘ L Efpiitdes Loix, lib. xxi. c. 7. ** Introduce, p. xxxvii. 
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■were circumfcribed within very narrow limits, S 
and that under the Ptolemies no confiderajole pro- 
' grefs was made in the difcovery of India**. 

From this monopoly of the commerce by fea 
between the eaft and weft, which Egypt Jong 
enjoyed, it derived that extraordinary degree of 
opulence and power for which it was confpicuous. 

In modern times, acquainted with the vigilant 
and enterprifing activity of commercial rivalfbip, 
there is hardly any circumftance in ancient ftory 
■Which appears moie fnrpriling, than tl.at the fove- 
reigns of Egypt fhould have been permitted to 
engrofs this lucrative trade without competition, 
or any attempt to wreft it out of their hands; 
efpeciatly as the powerful monarchs of Syria might, 
from the Perfian Gulf, have carried on an inter- 
courfe with the fame parts of India, by a Ihorter 
and fafer courfe of navigation. Different confidcr- 
ations feem to have induced them fo tamely to 
relinquilh all the obvious advantages of this com¬ 
merce. The kings of Egypt, by.their attention 
to'maritime affairs, had formed a powerful fleet. 
Which gave them fuch decided command of the 
fea, that they could have crufhed with^eafe any 
rival in trade. No commercial intercourfe feems 
ever to have been carried on by fea between 
Perfia and India. The Perfians had fuch,an infu- 
perable averfion to that element, or were fo much 
afraid of foreign invafxon , that their monarchs 
(as I have already obferved) obftruded the navi¬ 
gation of the great rivers, which gave accefs to 

*■* See NOTE XVII. 
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sect, the interior parts of the country , by artificial 
I. works. As their fub|edts, however, were no lefs 

defiroufthan the people around them, to poffefe 
the valuable produ&ions and elegant raanufa&ures 
of India, thefe were conveyed to all the parts of 
their extenfive dominions by land • carriage. The 
commodities deftined for the fupplying of the 
northern provinces, were tranfpoited on camels 
from the banks of the Indus to thofe of the Ox us, 
down the ftream of which they were carried to 
the Cafpian fea, and difiributed, partly by land- 
carriage , and partly by navigable rivers, through 
the ( different countries, bounded on one hand by 
the Cafpian and on the other by the Euxine fea*'. 
The commodities of India intended for the fouth- 
ern and interior provinces, proceeded by land 
from the Cafpian gates to fome of the great rivers, 
by which they were circulated through every 
part of the country. This was the ancient mode 
of intercourfe with India, while the Perfian empire 
was governed by its native princes; and it has 
been obferved in every age, that when any branch 
of commerce has got into a certain channel, al¬ 
though it may be neither the mod proper nor 
the mod commodious one, it requires long- time, 
and confiderable efforts, to give it a different 
direction ". 

To all thefe reafons for fuffering the monarchs 
of Egypt to continue in the undiflurbed poffeffion 
of the trade with India by fea, another may be 

*' Strabo, lib. xii. 77 6. D. Plin. Nat. Hift. Kb. vi. c. 17. 

** See NOTE XV1I1. 
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added. Many of the ancients, by an error in SECT. 
* g er >g r apt>y extremely unaccountable, and in which 1. 

, they perfided, notwithdanding repeated^oppor- 
tunities of obtaining more accurate information, 
believed the CaTpian fea to be a branch of the 
great Northern Ocean, and the kings of Syria 
might hope by that means to open a communi¬ 
cation with Europe, and to circulate through it 
the valuable produdions of the Ead. without 
intruding into thofe feas, the navigation of which 
tbe Egyptian monarchs feem to conlider as their 
exclufive right. This idea had been early formed 
by the Greeks, when they became matters of 
Alia. Sdeucus Nicator, the fird and mod faga- 
ciousof the Syrian kings,, at the time when he was 
aflaffinated, entertained thoughts of forming a junc-t 
tion between the Cafpian and Euxine feas by a 
canal 47 , and if this could have been effeded, his 
fubjeds , befides the extenfion of their trade in 
Europe, might have fupplied all the countries 
in the North of Afia, on the coaft of the Euxine 
fea», as well as many of thofe which dretch eaft- 
ward from the Cafpian, with the produdions of 
’India. As thofe countries, though now thinly 
inhabited by a miferabie race of men, deftitute of 
induftry and of wealth, were in ancient times 
extremely populous , and filled with great and 
opulent cities, this mud have been confidered as 
a branch of commerce of fuch magnitude and value, 
as to render the Securing of it an objed worthy 
the attention of the mod powerful monarch. 

. 47 flin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 11. 
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s F c T. But while the monarchs of Egypt and Syria 
I. laborefd'^wjrh emulation and ardor to fecure to 
their fuojeds all the advantages of the Indian trade, ^ 
a power arofe in the Weft which proved fatal to 
both. The Romans, by the vigor of their military 
1 inftitutions, and the wifdom of their political con- 
dud, having rendered themfelves mafters of all 
Italy and Sicily, foon overturned the rival repub- 

■4. c. «s. lie of Carthage, fubjeded Macedonia and Greece, 
extended their dominion over Syria, and at laft 
turned their vidorious arms againft Egypt , tne 
only kingdom remaining of thofe eftabiilhed by 
the fucceiTors of Alexander the Great. After a 
feries of events, which’belong not to the fubjed 
of this Difquifition, Egypt was annexed to the 
Roman empire, and reduced into the form of a 
Roman province by Auguftus. Aware of its great 
importance, he, with that provident fagacjty which 
diftinguilhes his charader, not only referved it as 
one of the provinces fubjed immediately to Impe¬ 
rial authority, but by various precautions, well 
known to every fcholar, provided for its fecurity. 
This extraordinary folicitude feems to have pro¬ 
ceeded not only from confidering Egypt as one 0 
of the chief granaries on which the capital depend¬ 
ed for fubfiftence, but as the feat of that lucrative 
commerce which had enabled its ancient monarchs 
to amafs fuch enormous wealth, as excited the 
admiration and envy of other princes, and pro¬ 
duced , when brought into the treafury of the 
empire, an alteration in the value of property, and 
the ftate of manners, in Rome itfelf. • 
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SECTION II. 


'Intercourfe tmitb India, from the Eftablishment of tbf 
Roman Dominion in Egypt , to tbe Conqueji of that 
Kingdom by tbe Mabomeians. 

' Upon the conqueft of Egypt by the Romans, s E c'T 
and the reduction of that kingdom to a province u. 
of their empire, the trade with India continued 
to be carried on in the fame mode, under their 
powerful protection: Rome enriched with the, 
fpoils and tribute of almoft all the known world, 
had acquired a tafte for. luxuries of every kind. 

Among people of this defcriptien, the productions 
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SECT, of India have always been held, in the higbeft 
II. eRimatjon. T he capital of the greateR empire 
ever «$abliflied in Europe, filled with citizens who 
had no occupation, but to enjoy and diffipate the 
■wealth accumulated by their anceRors, demanded 
every thing elegant, rare, or coRly; which that 
remote region could furnifii, in order to fupport 
its pomp, or heighten its pleafures. To fupply 
this demand, new and extraordinary efforts became 
requifite, and the commerce wjtb India increafed 
to a degree, which (as I have qliferved in another 
place') will appear aftonilhing even td the prefent 
a^e, in which that branch of trade has been ex¬ 
tended far beyond the practice or conception of 
any former period. 

Befides the Indian commodities imported into 
the capital of the empire from Egypt, the Romans 
received an additional fupply of them by another 
mode of conveyance. From the earlie'R times, 
there feems to have been fome communication 
between Mefopotamia , and other provinces on 
the banks of the Euphrates, and thofe parte of 
Syria and PaleRine, which lay near the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The migration of Abram from Ur, of 
the Chaldees to Sichera in the land of Canaan, is 
an inftance of this’. The journey through the 
defart, which feparated thefe countries, was much 
facilitated by its affording a Ration abounding 
with water, and capable of cultivation. As the 
intercourfe increafed, the poflelfion of this Ration 

1 Hift. of America, vol. i. p. 2{. * Genef. xi. and xii. 
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became an objed of fo much importance , that sect. 
Solomon, when he turned his attention towards 11. 

. the extenfion of commerce among his iPbjeds, 
built a fenced city there’. Its Syrian name of 
Taamor in the wildernefs, and its Greek one of 
Palmyra , are both defcriptive of its fituation in a 
fpot adorned with palm - trees. This is plentifully 
fupplied with water, and furrounded by a portion 
of fertile land, which (though of no great extent) 
render it a delightful habitation in the midft of 
barren fands and an inhofpitable defart. Its happy 
pofition, at the diftance of little more than fixty 
; miles from the river Euphrates, and of two hundred 
! and three miles from the neareft coaft of the Medl* 

I terranean, induced its inhabitants to enter with 
i ardor into the trade of conveying commodities 
! from one of thefe to the other. As the moft valu¬ 
able produdions of India, brought up the Euphrates 
from the ’Perfian Gulf, are of fuch fmall bulk as 
to bear the expenfe of along land-carriage, this 
trade foon became fo confiderable that the opulence 
and power of Palmyra increafed rapidly. Its govern¬ 
ment was of the form which is beft fuited to the 
genius of a commelrial city, republican ; and from 
the peculiar advantages of its fituation, as well as 
the fpirit of its inhabitants, it long maintained its 
independence, though furrounded by powerful and 
ambitious neighbours. Under the Syrian monarchs 
defcended from Seleucus it attained to its high eft 
degree of fplendor and wealth, one great fource 

’ 1 Kings, is. 18. 2 Chron. viiL 4. 
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sect, of which fecms to have been the fupplying their 
H. fubjeds with Indian commodities. When Syria 
fubmitgt^l to the irrefiftible arms of Rome, Pal¬ 
myra continued upwards of two centuries .a free 
ftate, and its friendftlip was courted with emula¬ 
tion and folicitude by the Romans, and their rivals 
for empire, the Parthians. That it traded with 
both, particularly that from it the capital, as well 
as other parts of the empire received the produc¬ 
tions of India, we learn from Apptan, an author 
of good credit 4 . But in tracing the progrefs of 
the commerce of the ancients with the Baft, I 
Ihould not have ventured, upon his fingle tefti- 
riiony, to mention this among the channels of 
note in which it was carried on, if a Angular 
difcovery, for which we are indebted to the liberal 
curiofity and enterprifing fpirit of our own country¬ 
men, did not confirm and illuftrate what be relates. 
Towards the clofe of the laft century, fome gen¬ 
tlemen of the Englilh fadory at Aleppo incited 
by what they heard in the Eaft concerning the 
wonderful ruins of Palmyra, ventured, notwith- 
ftanding the fatigue and danger of a journey through 
the defart, to vifit them. To their aftoniQiment 
they beheld a fertile fpot of fome miles in extent, 
arifing like an ifland out of a vaft plain of fand, 
covered with the remains of temples, porticoes, 
aqueduds , and other public works , which in 
magnificence and fplendor, and fome of them in 
elegance , were not unworthy of Athens or of 

* Appian. de Bello Civil, lib. v. p. 1076. edit. Tollii. 

Rome 
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Rome in their mod profperous date. Allured by SEC 
their defcription of them, about fixty years there- ji. 
after, a party of more enlightened travellers, having - 
reviewed jbe ruins of Palmyra with greater atten¬ 
tion and more fcientific /kill, declared that what 
they beheld there exceeded the mod exalted ideas 
which they had formed concerning it 

From both thefe accounts, as well as from recol¬ 
letfling the extraordinary degree of power to which 
Palmyra had attained , when Egypt, Syria, Mefo- 
gotamia, and a confiderable part of Afia Minor 
were conquered by its arms; when Odenatus, its 
chief magidrate, was decorated with the Imperial, 
purple, and Zenobia contended for the dominion 
of the Ead with Rome under one of its mod 
warlike Emperors; it is evident, that a date which • 
could derive little importance from its original 
territory mud have owed its a’ggrandifement to 
the opulence acquired by ex ten five commerce. Of 
this the Indian trade was undoubtedly the mod 
confiderable, and mod lucrative branch. But it is 
a tyuel mortification , in fearching for what is 
indrutftive in the hidory of pad times, to find that 
, the exploits of conquerors who have defolated the 
earth, and the freaks of tyrants who have rendered 
nations unhappy, are recorded with minute and 
often difguding accuracy, while the difcovery of 
ufeful arts, and the progrefs of the mod beneficial 
branches of cotpmerce, are paffed over in filence, 
and differed to fink into oblivion. 

After the conqu’ed of Palmyra by Aurelian, trade 
’ Wood’s Ruins of tfalmjra, p. 37. 
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E C T. never revived there. At prefent a few iniferable 
21. huts of beggarly Arabs are fcattered in the courts 
of its ftiftdy temples, or deform its elegant porti¬ 
coes ; and exhibit an humiliating rar^rad to its 
aucient magnificence. 

But while the merchants of Egypt and Syria 
exerted their a&ivity in order to fupply the increa- 
fingdemands of Rome for Indian commodities, and 
vied with each other in their efforts, the eagemefs 
of gain (as Pliny obferves) brought India itfelf 
nearer to the reft of the world. In the courfe of 
their voyages to that country , the Greek and Egyp¬ 
tian pilots could not fail to obferve the regular 
fhifting of the periodical winds or monfoons, and 
how fteadily they continued to blow during one 
® part of the year from the Eaft, and during the 
other from the Weft. Encouraged by attending to 
this circumftancei Hippalus, the commander of a 
Ihip engaged in the Indian trade, ventured, about 
fourfcore years after Egypt was annexed to the 
Roman empire, to relinquilh the flow and circuit¬ 
ous courfe which I have defcribed, and ftretching 
boldly from the mouth of the Arabian Gulf acrofs 
the ocean, was carried by the weftefn monfoon to 
Mufiris, a harbour in that part of India, now known 
by the name of the Malabar coaft. 

' This route to India was held to be a difcovery 
^ of fuch importance, that in order to perpetuate the 
memory of the inventor, the name .of Hippalus was 
given to the wind which enabled him to perform the 
voyage*. As this was one of the greateft efforts of 
* Perip. Mar. Erythr. p. 12. • 
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navigation in the ancient world, and opened theSsECT.: 
beft communication by fea between the Eaft and V 11. 
Weft that was known for fourteen hundred years, \ 
it merits a particular defcripdon. Fortunately Pliny 
has enabled us to give it with a degree of accuracy, 
which can feldom be attained In tracing the naval 
or commercial operations of the ancients. From 
Alexandria (he obferves) to Juliopolis is two miles; 
there the cargo deftined for India is embarked on the 
Nile, and is carried to Coptos, which is diftant 
tljree hundred and three miles, and the voyage is 
ufually aocomplifhed in twelve days. From Coptos 
goods are conveyed to Berenice on the Arabian 
Gulf, halting at different ftations regulated accord¬ 
ing to the conveniency of watering. The diftance 
between thefe cities is two hundred and fifty-eight 
miles. On,account of the heat, the caravan travels 
only (during the night, and the journey is finilhed 
on the twelfth day. FronuBerenice, (hips take their 
departure about midfummer, and in thirty days reach 
Ocelis (Gella) at the mouth of the Arabian Gulf, 
or (Dane (Cape Fartaque] on the coaft of Arabia 
Felix. T hence they fa il in- forty .days to Mu firis, ‘ 

• the -firft emporium, in India. They begin their 
voyage homewards early in the Egyptian month 
Thibi, which anfwers to our December; they fail 
with a riorth-eaft wind, and when they enter the 
Arabian Gulf meet with a fouth or fouth-weft 
wind, and thus complete the voyage in lefs than 
. a year \ 

7 Plia. Nat. Kifr. lib. vi. c. 2j. See NOTE XIX. 
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T. ' The account which Pliny gives of Mufiris, and 
of Barace, another harbour not far diRant, which 
was likewife frequented by the fbips from Berenice, 
as being both fo incommodious fqr trade on 
account of the fhallownefs of the ports , that iP 
became neceflary to difcharge and take in the 
cargoes in fmall boats, does not enable us to fix 
their pofition with perfect accuracy. This defcrip- 
tion a pplies to many p orts on t he Malab ar coaft, 
but from two circ umftances mentioned by him; 
one, that they are not far cfiTPant from Cottonara 
the country which produces pepper in great abun-© 
, dance; and the other, that in failing towards them 
i the courfe lay near Nitrias, the Ration of the 

1 ' pirates; I adopt the opinion of Major Rennell, 
that they were fituated fomewhere between Goa 
and Tellicherry, and that probably tbe modern 
Meerzaw or Merjee is the Mufiris of the ancients, 
and Barcelone their Barate *. 

As in thefe two ports was the principal ftaple 
of the trade between Egypt and India, when in 
its moR flourifhing Rate, this feems to be the pro¬ 
per place for inquiring into the nature of the 
commerce which the ancients , particularly the 
Romans, carried on with tha’t country, and for 
enumerating the commodities moft in requeft, 
which they imported from it. But as the opera¬ 
tions of commerce , and the mode of regulating, 
it, were little attended to in thofe Rates of anti¬ 
quity, of whofe tranfadions we have any accurate 


* Introd. p. xxxvii. 
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knowledge; their hiftorians hardly enter into any s E C T. 
detail concerning a fubjed of fuch fubordinate 11. 
importance in their political fyftero , and it is 

f ioftly from brief hints, detached fads, and inci- 
ental obfervations, that we can gather informa¬ 
tion concerning it ’. 

In every age, it has been a commerce of luxury, 
rather than of neceflity, which has been carried 
on between Europe and India. Its elegant manu- : 
fadures , fpices , and precious ftones , are neither 
^Jbjeds of defire to nations of fimple manners, nor 
^ire fuch nations poffefTed of wealth fufficient to 
purchafe them. But at the time the Romans became 
mailers of the Indian trade , they were not only 
(as I have already obferved) in that ftage of fociety 
- when men are eager to obtain every thing that 
can render the enjoyment of life more exquifite, 
or add to its fplendor, but they had acquired all 
. the fantaftic taftes formed by the caprice and extra-- 
vagance of wealth. They were of confequence 
highly delighted with tbofe new objeds of gratifi¬ 
cation with which India fupplied them in fuch 
abundance. The produdions of that country, na- 
’ tural as well as artificial, feem to have been much 
the fame in. that age as in the prefent. But the tafte 
of the Romans in luxury differed in many rcfpeds 
from that of modern times, ancl of courfe their 
demands from India differed confideUbly from-ours. 

In order to convey an idea of their demands as 
complete a? poflible, I fliall in the firft place make : 
fome obfervations on the three great articles of 
’ See NOTE XX. 
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S.ECT. general importation from India, i. Spices and 
II. aromatics. 2. Precious ftones and'pearls. 3. Silk. 
And then I fhall give forr.e account {as far as I 
can venture to do it from authentic information 
of the affortment of cargoes, both outward and 
homeward bound, for the veffets fitted out at ^ 
Berenice for different ports of India. 

I. Spices, and aromatics.'From the mode of reli¬ 
gious worfhip in the heathen world; from the 
incredible number of their deities, and of the 
temples confecrated to them; the confumption 
frankincenfe and other aromatics which were tifetW. 
in< every facred fundion, mull have been very 
great. But the vanity of men occafioned a greater 
confumption of thefe fragrant fubftances than their 
piety. It was the cuftom of the Romans to burn 
the bodies of their dead, and they deemed it a 
difplay of magnificence, to cover, not only the 
body but the funeral pile on which it was laid , 
with the moll coftly fpices. At the funeral of 
Sylla, two| hundred and ten burdens of fpices 
were ftrewed upon the pile. Nero is reported* to 
have burnt a quantity of cinnamon and callia at 
the funeral of Pappoea, greater than the countries ' 

• from which it was imported produced in one year. 
We confume in heaps thefe precious fubfiances 
with the carcafes of the dead {fays Pliny): We 
offer them to«pc Gods only in grains It was 
not from India, I am aware, but from Arabia, 
that aromatics were firfl: imported info Europe; 
and fome of them, particularly frankincenfe, were 
' ” Nat. Hid. lib. xii. c. 18. 
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productions of that country. Rut the Arabians were sect. 
accuftomed; together with fpices of native growth, 11. 
to furnilh foreign merchants with others of higher 
value, which they brought from India, and the 
regions beyond it. The commercial intercourfe of 
the Arabians with the Eaftern parts of Afia, was 
not only early (as has been already obferved) but 
confiderable. By means of their trading caravans, 

.they conveyed into their own country all the 
valuable productions of the Eaft, among which, 
fjlices held a chief place. In every ancient account 
f Indian commodities , fpices and aromatics of 
various kinds form a principal article Some 
. authors affert that the greater part of thofe pur- 
chafed in Arabia were not the growth of that 
country, but brought from India “. That this 
affertion was well-founded, appears from what has 
been obferved in modern times. The frankincenfe 
of Arabia , though reckoned the peculiar and moft 
precious production of the country, is much inferior 
in quality to that imported into it from the Eaft; 
ana’ it is chiefly with the latter, that the Arabians 
'at prefent fupply the extenfive demands of various 
‘provinces of Afih for this commodity ”. It is upon 
good authority, then, that I have mentioned the 
importation of fpices as one of the moft confider¬ 
able branches of ancient commerce with India. 

11 Peripl. Mar. Eryth. p. 22. 28. Strab. lib. ii. p. 15$. 

A. lib. xv. p* 1018, A. 

“ Strab. lib. xvii. p. 1129. C. 

11 Niebuhr. Defcript. de l’Arahie, tom. i. p. t2<. 
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II. Precious ftones, together with which pearls 
may be claffed, feem to be the article next in 
value imported by the Romans from the Eaft As 
thefe have no pretenfion to be o'f any real ufe* 
their value arifes entirely from their beauty and 
their rarity, and even when eftimated molt mode¬ 
rately is always high. But among nations far 
advanced in luxury, when they are deemed not 
only ornaments but marks of diftindion, the vain 
and the opulent vie fo eagerly with one another 
for the pofTeffion of them, that they rife in price 
to an exorbitant and almoft incredible height. Dia¬ 
monds , though the art of cutting them was 
imperfedly known to the ancients, held a high 
place in eftimation among them as well as among 
us. The comparative value of other precious ftones 
varied according ^o the diverfity of taftes and the 
caprice of falhion. The immenfe number of them 
mentioned by Pliny, and the laborious care with 
which he deferibes and arranges them ", will 
aflonifh, I fhould fuppofe, the moft fkilfui lapi¬ 
dary or jeweller of modern times, and (hows' - the 
high requeft in which they were held by the* 
■Romans. ^ 

But among all the articles of luxury, the Romans 
feem to have given the preference to pearls". Per- 
fons of every rank purchafed them with eagernefs 
they were worn in every part of drefs; and 
there is fuch a difference, both incize and in 

14 Nat. Hift. lib. xxxvii. 

" See NOTE XXI. 
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value, among pearls, that while Inch as were g E C T. 
large and of fuperior luflre adorned the wealthy 11. 
and the great, fmallerones, and of inferior quality, 
gratified the vanity of perfons in more humble 
Rations o’f life. Julius Crefar prefented Servilia , the. 
mother of Brutus, with a pearl, for which he paid 
forty-eight th'oufand four hundred and fifty-feven 
pounds. The famous pearl ear-rings of Cleopatra 
were in value one hundred and fixty-one thoufand 
four hundred and fifty-eight pounds Precious 
fi'ones, it is true, as well as pearls, were found 
notonly in India, but in many different countries, 
and all were ranfacked in order to gratify the pride 
of Rome. India, however, fnrnilhed the chief 
part, and its productions were allowed to be mod 
abundant, diverfified , and valuable. 

III. Another production of India in great demand 
at Rome, was filk; and when we recoiled the 
variety of elegant fabrics into which it may be 
formed, and how much thefe have added to the 
fplendor of drefs and furniture , we cannot wonder 
at its being held in fuch eftimation by a luxurious 
people. The price it bore was exorbitaift; but it 
was deemed a drefs too expenfive and too delicate 
for men ”, and w;;s appropriated wholly to 
women of eminent rank and opulence. This, 
ioweyer, did not render the demand for it lefs 
eager, efpecially after the example of the diffolute 
Elagabalus introduced the ufe of it among the other 

” Plin. Nat. Hid. lib. ix. c. See NOTE XXII. 

” Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. c. 55. 
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SECT # fex, and accuftomed men to the difgrace (as the 
II. feverity of ancient ideas accounted it) <sof wearing 
this effeminate garb. Two circumflances concern¬ 
ing the traffic of filk among the Romans merit 
, obfervation. Contrary to what ufually takes place * 
in the operations of trade, the more general ufe 
of that commodity feems not to have increafed the 
quantity imported , in fuch proportion $s to anfwer 
the growing demand for it, and the price of fills 
was not reduced during the courfe of two hundred 
and fifty years from the time of its. being fiitt 
known in Rome. In the reign of Aurelian, it ftill 
c<Sntinue,d to be valued at its weight in gold. This, 
it is probable, was owing to the mode in which 
that commodity was procured by the merchants 
of Alexandria. They had no dired injercourfe 
with China , the only country in vi%ich the filk- 
worm was then reared, and its labor rendered an 
article of commerce. All the filk which they 
purchafed in the different ports of„_India which 
they frequented, was brought thitheV in fhips of 
the country; and either from fome tlefed ofYkill 
in- managing the filk-worm, the produce of its 
ingenious induflry among the Chinefe was fcanty, 
or the intermediate dealers found greater advantage 
in furniffiing the market of Alexandria with a fmall 
quantity at a high price, than to lower its value 
by increafing the quantity. The other civcumftance 
which I had in view, is more extraordinary, and 
affords a ftriking proof of the imperial communi¬ 
cation of the ancients with remote nations, and 
of the flender knowledge which they had of - 
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their natural productions or arts. Much as the sec T. 
manufactures of filk were admired , and often as n. 
filk i.s mentioned by the Greek and Roman 
authors, they had not for feveral centuries after 
the life of it became common , any certain 
knowledge either of the countries to which they 
were indebted for this favorite article of elegance, 
or of the manner in which it was produced. By 
fome, filk was fuppofed to be a fine down 
adhering to the leaves of certain trees or flowers; 
others imagined it to be a delicate fpecics of wool 
or cotton; and even thofe who bad learned that 
it was the work of an infedt, fhofv, by their 
defcriptions, that they had no diftindt idea of the 
manner in which it was formed ”. It was in confe- 
quence of an event that happened in the fixth 
century of the Chriftian era, ^of which I (hall 
hereafter take notice, that the real nature of filk 
became known in Europe. • 

The other commodities ufually imported from 
India, will be mentioned in the account, which 
I now proceed, to give of the cargoes fent out 
n and brought home in the fliips employed in that 
trade. For this we are indebted to the circumnavi¬ 
gation of the Erythraean fea, afcribed to Arrian, 
a curious though fliort treatife, lefs known than 
it dcferves to be, and which enters into fome 
details concerning commerce, to which there is 
nothing fimilar in any ancient writer. The firft 


" See NOTE XXIII. 
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SECT, place in India, in which the Chips from Egypt,: 

II. while they followed the ancient courfe of navigation, 
were accuftomed to trade, was Pataia in the- river 
Indus. They imported into it woollen cloth of 
a flight fabric , linen in checker work, fome pre¬ 
cious ftones, and fome aromatics unknown in 
India, coral, ftorax, glafs velfels of different kinds, 
fome wrought filver, money, and wine. In return 
for thefe, they received fpices of various kinds, 
fapphires, and other gems, filk fluffs, filk thread, 
cotton cloths”, and black pepper. But a far mo.e 
confiderable emporium on the fame coaft was 
Barygaza, and on that account the author, whom 
I follow here, defcribes its fltuation, and the 
mode of approaching it, with great minutenefs 
and accuracy. Its fltuation correfponds entirely 
with thaf of Baroitch, on the great river Nerbuddah, 
down the ftieam of which , or by land-carriage, 
from the great city of Tagara acrots high moun¬ 
tains ”, all the produ&ions of the interior country 
were conveyed to it. The articles of importation 
and exportation in this great mart were exterifive 
and various. Befldes thefe already mentioned ; 
our author enumerates among the former, Italian , 
Greek, and Arabian wines, brafs, tin, lead, 
girdles or fa (hes of curious texture, melilot, white 
glafs, red arfenic, black lead , gold and fllver coin. 
Among the exports he mentions the onyx, and 
other gems, ivory, myrrh , various fabrics of 
cotton, both plain and ornamented with flowers, 

’’See NOTE XXIV. ” See NOTE XXV. 
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; and long pepper". AtMufiris, the next emporium 
'of note on that coafl, the articles imported were 
-much the fame as at Barygaza; but as it lay nearer 
to theeaflern parts of India, and feems to have 
had much communication with them; the com¬ 
modities exported from it .were more numerous 
and more valuable. He fpecifies particularly pearls 
in great abundance and of extraordinary beauty , 
a variety of filk fluffs, rich perfumes, tortoife fliell, 
different kinds of tranfparent gems, especially 
dyimonds, and pepper in large quantities, and of 
the befl quality ”. 

The juflnefs of the account given by this author 
of the articles imported from India, is confirmed 
by a Roman law, in which the Indian commodi¬ 
ties fubjedl to the payment of duties are Enumerat¬ 
ed ”. By comparing thefe two accounts, we 
may form an idea, tolerably exact, of the nature 
and extent of the ti;ade with India in ancient times. 

As the flate of fociety and manners among the 
natives of India, in the earliefl period in which 
they are known , nearly refembled what we obferve 
among their defcendants in the prefent age; their 
'wants and demands were , of courfe , much the 
fame. The ingenuity of their own artifls were fo 
able to Tupply thefe, that they flood little in need 
of foreign manufactures or productions, except 
fume of the ufeful metals, which their - own 

" Peripl. Mar. Erythr. p. 28. “ Ibid. ;r, }2. 

*’ Digeft, lib. xxxix. tit. iv. §. 16. De publicanis et 
vectigaiibus. 
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SECT, country did not furnifii in fufficient quantity; and 
II. then, as now, it was moftly with gold and filver 
that the luxuries of the Halt were purchafed. In 
two particulars, however, our importations-from 
India differ greatly from thofe of the ancients. 
The drefs, both of the Greeks and Romans, was 
almofl entirely woollen, which , by their frequent 
ufe of the warm bath, was rendered abundantly 
comfortable. Their confumption of linen and 
cotton cloths was much inferior to that of modern 
times, when thefe are worn by perfons in every 
rank of life. Accordingly, a great branch of 
modern importation from that part of India 
•with which the ancients were acquainted, is in 
piece-goods ; comprehending, under that mercantile 
term, the immenTe variety of fabrics, which Indian 
ingenuity has formed of cotton. Buf, as far as I 
have obferved, Vve have no authority that will 
juftify us in {fating the ancient importation of 
thefe to be in any degree confiderable. 

In modern times, though it continues {fill to 
be chiefly a commerce of luxury that is carried on 
with India, yet, together with the articles that 
minifter to it, we import, to a confiderable extent, 
various commodities, which are to be confidered 
merely as the materials of our domeffic manufac¬ 
tures. Such are the cotton-wool of Iudoftan, the 
filk of China , and falt-petre of Bengal. But in 
the accounts of ancient importations from India, 
raw filk-thread excepted, 1 find nothing, mentioned 
that could ferve as the materials fA any home- 
manufa&ure. The navigation tJf tfie ancieiUs neyer 
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having extended to China, the quantity of SECT. 
Vinwrought filk with which they were fupplied, XI. 
by means of the Indian traders, appears to have 
been £b fcanty, that the manufadture of it could 
not make an addition of any moment; to their 
domeftic induflry. 

After this fuccindt account of the commerce ' 
carried on by the ancients in India, I proceed to 
inquire what knowledge they had of the countries 
beyond the ports of Mufiris and Barace, the utmoft 
boundary towards the Eaft to which I have hitherto 
traced their progrefs. The Author of the Circum¬ 
navigation of the Erythraean Sea, whofe accuracy 
of defcription juftifies the confidence with which 
I have followed him for foroe time, feems to have 
been little acquainted with-that part of the coaft 
which ftretches from Barace towards the fouth. 

He mentions, indeed, curforily; two or three 
different ports, but gives no intimation that any, 
of them were ftaples of the commerce with Egypt. 

He haftens to Comar or Cape Comorin, the 
foutljernmoft point of the Indian peninfula, and 
bis defcription of it is fo accurate, and fo confor¬ 
mable to its real ftate, as fliows his information 
concerning it to have been perfe&ly authentic 
Near to this he places the pearl-fifhery of Colchos, 
the modern Kilkare, undoubtedly the fame with 
that now carried on by the Dutch in the ftrait 
which feparates the ifland of Ceylon from the 
continent. As adjacent to this he mentions three 
different ports, which appear to,have been fituated 

** Peripkp. JJ. D’Anrille Ant. del’Inde, 118, &c, 
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on the eaft fide of the peninfulaoolv known by the 
name of the Coromandel coaft. He defcribes thefe 
as cmporia, or ftations of trade but from an 
attentive confideration of fome circuraftances in his 
account of them , I think it probable that the (hips 
from Berenice did not fail to any of thefe ports, 
though they were fupplied, as he informs us, with the 
commodities brought from Egypt, as well as with 
the produ&ions of the oppofite coaft of the penin- 
fula; but thefe feem to have been imported in coun- 
try ships"'. It was likewife in veflels of their own, 
varying in form and burden, and diftinguilhed 
by different names, fome of which he mentions, 
that they traded with the Golden Cherfonefus, or 
kingdom of Malacca, and the countries near the 
Ganges. Not far from the mouth of that river he 
places an ifland, which he defcribes as fifuated under 
the rifing fun, and as the laft region in the Eaft 
that was inhabited Of all thefe parts of India, 
the Author of the Circumnavigation appears to 
have had very flender knowledge, as is manifeft, 
not only from what he mentions concerning 
this imaginary ifland, and from his not attempting 
to defcribe them, but from his relating, with 
the credulity and love of the marvellous, which 
always accompany and charaderife iguorance, 
that thefe remote regions were peopled with 
cannibals , and men of uncouth and monftrous 
forms 


” Ibid. p. J5- 


15 Peripl. p., 54- 
17 Peripl. p. }fi. 
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I have been induced to beftow this attention, s 
in tracing the courfe delineated in the Circumnavi- 
gation of the Erythraean Sea, becaufe the-Author 
of it is the tirft ancient writer to whom \vi are 
indebted for any knowledge of the eaftern coaft 
of the great peninfula of India, or of the countries 
which lie beyond it. To Strabo, w'ho compofed 
his great woik on geography in the reign of 
Auguftus ; India , particularly the moft eaftern. 
parts of it , was little known. He begins his 
defcription of it- with requesting the fhdulgcnce 
of his readers, on account of the feanty informa¬ 
tion he could obtain with refpctft to a country fo 
remote, which Europeans had feldom.vrfitcd, and 
many of them tranfientlv only, in the functions of 
military fervice. He obferve?, that even com¬ 
merce had contributed little towards, an accurate 
inveftigauon of the country, as few of the mer¬ 
chants from Egypt and the Arabian Gulf had ever 
failed as ,-far as the Ganges; and from ipen fo 
illiterate, intelligence that merited a full degree of 
confidence could hardly be expected. .His defcrip- 
tions of India, particularly its interior provinces, 
are borrowed almoft entirely from the Memoirs 
of Alexander’s Officers, with forae {lender addi¬ 
tions from more recent accounts, and thefe fo few 
•in number^ and fometimes fo inaccurate, as to 
ftirmfli a ftriking proof of the fmall progrefs which 
the ancients had made, from the time of Alexander, 
in exploring that country. When an author, pof- 
felTed of fuch d'fcernmcnt and induftr^ as Strabo, 
who vifited in pcrfon leveral dift&nt regions that 

F 
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lie might be nble to deferibe tttem with greater 
accuracy, relates, that the Ganges enters the ocean 
by pne mouth ” , we‘ are warranted in conclud¬ 
ing , that in his time there was either no" diredt 
navigation carried on to that great river, by the 
traders from the Arabian Gulf, or that this voyage 
was undertaken fo feldom, that fcience had not 
then derived much information-from it. 

The next author, in order of time, from whom 
we receive any account of India, is the elder Pliny, 
who flouriflied about fifty years later than Strabo. 
As in the fhort defeription of India given in his i 
Natural Hiftory, he follows the fame guides with 
Strabo, and feems to have had no knowledge of 
the interior country, but what he derived from 
the officers who ferved under Alexander and his 
immediate fucceffors, it is unnecelfary to examine 
"his defeription minutely. He has added, however, 
two valuable articles, for which he was indebted 
to mofe recent difeoveries. The one is the account 
of the new courfe of navigation from the Arabian 
Gulf to the coaft of Malabar , the nature and 
importance of which I have already explained. 
The other is a defeription of the ifland of Tu- 
probana , which I fhall confider particularly , 
after Inquiring into what Ptolemy has contributed 
towards our knowledge of the ancient Hate of 
India. 

Though Ptolemy , who publilhcd his works 
about fourfeore years after Pliny, feems to have 

Strabo, lib. xv. iou. C. 
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been rhore diftinguifhed for his perfevering induf- sect. 
try , and talent for arrangement , than for an 11. 
inventive genius; geography has been more in- 
debte^ to him for its improvement, than to any 
|. other philofopher. Fortunately for that fcience, in 
forming his genetal fyftem of geography, he 
adopted the ideas, and imitated the pradice of 
Hipparchus, who Jived near four hundred years 
before his time. That great philofopher was the 
firft who attempted to make a catalogue of the 
ft*trs.’ In order to afcertain their pofition in the 
* heavens with accuracy, he meafured their diftance 
from certain circles^of thg fphere, computing,it 
■ by degrees, either from eaft to weft, or from 
north to fouth. The former w.as denominated the 
longitude o^the ftar, the latter its latitude. This 
mode he found to be of fuch utility in his aftrono- 
mical refearches, that he applied it with no left 
happy effed to geography; and it is a circumftance 
worthy of notice, that it was by obferving and 
, defcribing the heavens, men were firft taught to 
meafure and delineate - the earth with exadnefs. 

'flu's method of fixing the pofition of places , 
invented by Hipparchus, thou'gh known to the 
geographers between his time and that of Ptolemy, 
and mentioned both by Strabo and by Pliny ", 

. was not employed by any of therm Of this ncgled 
. the moft probable account feems to be, that - , as 
none of them were aftronomers, they did not fully 
comprehend all the advantages geography might 

’* Lib. ii. 31 Nat. Ilift. lib. ii. c. 12. 26. 70. 
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SECT, derive from this invention Thefe |*tolemy, who 
li. had devoted a long life to the improvement of 
aftronomy ,'theoretical as well as practical, per- 
• fedly difeerned, and, as in both thefe Hipparchus 
was his guide, he, in bis famous treatife on geogra¬ 
phy , deferibed the different parts of the earth 
according to their longitude and latitude. Geogra¬ 
phy was thus eftablifhed upon proper principles, 
and intimately connected with altronomical obfer* 
vation and mathematical fcience. This work of 
Ptolemy foon rofe high in eftimation among the 
ancients During the middle ages, both in 
Arabia and in Europe, # the decifions of Ptolemy, 
in every thing relative to geography , were fub- 
mitted to with an affent as implieft, as was yielded 
to thofe of Ariftotle in all other departments of 
fcience. On the revival of a more liberal fpirit of 
iflquiry in the fixteenth century , the merit of 
Ptolemy’s improvements in geography was exa¬ 
mined and recognifed ; that fcientific language 
which he firft rendered general, continues to be 
ufed, and the pofition of places is ftill afeerfeined 
in the fame diftindt and compendious manner, 
fpecifying their longitude and latitude. 

Not fatisfied with adopting the general princi¬ 
ples of Hipparchus, Ptolemy emulated him in the 
application of them; and, as that philofopher had 
arranged all the conftellations , be ventured upon 
what was no lefs arduous , to ftfrvey all the 
regions of the earth, which were then known, 

V See NOTE XXVI. 11 See NOTE XXVII. ■ 
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and with minute and bold decifion he fixed the Ion- SECT, 
gitude and latitude of the moll; remarkable places II. 
in each of them. All his determinations, however, 
are not to be confidered as the refillt of adtual 
obfervatiou ,, nor did Ptolemy publilh them as 
fuch. Aftronomical fcience was confined, at that 
time, to a few countries. A confiderable part'of the 
globe was little vrfited, and imperfectly deferibed. 

The pofition of a fmall number of places only had 
been fixed with any degree of accuracy. Ptolemy 
\\*as therefore obliged to conduit the itineraries and 
furveys of th» Roman Empire, .which the political 
wifdom of that great date had completed wish 
immenfe labor and exp’enfe Beyond the pre- 
cindts of the empire, he had nothing on which he 
could rely, but the journals and reports of travellers. 

Upon tlicfe all his conclufions were founded ; and 
as he refined in Alexandria at a time when th% 
trade from that city to India was carried on to 
its utmod extent, this fituation might have been 
expected to afford him the’ means of procuring 
ample information concerning it. But either from 
the imperfedt manner in which that" country was 
’explored in his time, or from his placing too 1 . 
much confidence in the reports of perfons who 
had vifited it with little attention or difeernment", 
his general delineation of the form of the Indian 
continent is the mod erroneous that has been tranf- 
mitted to us from antiquity. By an aftonifhing 
nuftake, he has made the peninfula of India dretch 


See NOTE XXVIII. 


” Geogr. lib. i. c. 17. 
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E C T. from the Sinus Barygazenus, or Golf of Cambay, 
XI. from weft to caft, inftead of extending, according 
to its real dire&ion, from north to fouth This 
error will appear the more unaccountable , when 
we recoiled that Megafthenes had publilhed a 
meafurement of the Indian peninfula, which ap-- 
proaches near to its true dimenlions ; and that 
this had been adopted, with fome variations. by 
Eratofthenes, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and Pliny, 
who wrote prior to the age of Ptolemy 

Although Ptolemy was led to form fuch an 
erroneous opinion concerning the general dimen- 
fions of the Indian continent? his information with 
refped to the country in detail, and the fuuation 
of particular places, was more accurate; and he 
is the firft author poffeffed of fuch knowledge as 
enabled him to trace the fea-coaft ,* to mention the 
moft noted places fituated upon it, and to fpecify 
the longitude and latitude of each from Cape • 
Comorin eaftward, to v the utmoft boundary of 
ancient navigation. With regard to fome diftrids, 
particularly along the eaft fide of the peninfula as 
far as the mouth of the Ganges, the accounts 
which he had received feem to have been fo far 
exad, as to* correfpond more nearly perhaps with 
the adual ftate of the country, than the deferip- 
tions which he gives of any other part of India. 

’* See NOTE XXIX. 

” Strabo, lib. xv. 1010. B. Arrian, Hift. Tndic. c. 5, 4. 
Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. 14S. Plin. Nat. Hift- lib. vi. c. 21. 
See NOTE XXX. 
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‘M. DAnville, with his ufual indullry and difcern- SECT, 
ment, has coRfulercd the principal Rations as they II. 
"are fixed by him, and finds that they correfpond 
to Kilkarc , Negapatara , the mouth of the river 
Cauveri, Mafuiipatam, Point Gordeware, &c. It 
is foreign to the object of this Difquifition, to 
■enter into fuch a minute detail; but in feveral 
inflances we may obferve, that not only the con¬ 
formity of pofition, but the fimilarity of ancient 
and modern names, is very finking. The great 
r } iver Cauveri is by Ptolemy named Chaberis; 

Arcot, in the interior country, is Arcati Regia; 
and probably the whole coaft has received its pre- 
fent name of Coromandel from Sor Mandutam, or 
the kingdom of Sorte, which is fituated upon it 
In the courfe of one hundred and thirty - fix 
years, which elapfed from the death of Strabo to 
that of Ptolemy, the commercial intercourfe with 
India was greatly extended; the latter geographer 
had acquired fuch an accefifion of new information 
concerning the Ganges , that he mentions the 
natpes of fix different mouths of that river, and 
deferibes their pofitions. His delineation, however* 

. of that part of India which lies beyond the Ganges, 
is not Ids erroneous’in its general form, than that 
which he gave of the peninfula , and bears as 
little refemblance to the adual pofition of thofe 
countries. He ventures, neverthelefs, upon a fur- 
vey of them, fimilar to that which he had made 

■ ” Ptolem. Geogr.' lib. vii. c. 1. D’Anville, Antiq. de 
l’lnde , 12 7, &c. 

F 4 
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SECT, of the otlirr great divifion of India, which l* 
II. have already examined. He mentions the places of’ 
•note along the coaft. fome of which he diftin- 
gnifhes as Et'.noua , but wheiher that name was 
given to them on account of their being ff.iples 

. of trade to the natives, in their traffic carried on 

•from one diflridt of India to another, or whether'' 
they were ports to which vefb ls from the Arabian 
Gulf reforted diredlly , is not fpecified. The latter 
1 fliould think to be the'idea which Ptolemy means 
to convey ; but thefe regions of India were fg 
remote, and, from the timid and flow courfe of 
ancient navigation., were probably fo little fre¬ 
quented „ that his information concerning them is 
extremely defedlive , and his deferiptions more 
obfeure, more inaccurate, anddefs conformable to 
the real ftatc of the country, than in anv part of 
his geography. That penmfula to which he gives 
the name of the Golden Cherfonefus, he delineates 
as if it ftretched directly from north to fouth , and 
fixes the latitude of Sabana Emporium, its fouthern 
extr’emity, three degrees beyond the line. To the 
eaft of this peninfula he places, what he cails the 
Great Bay, find in the molt remote part of it-tbe- 
ftation of Catigara, the utmoit boundary of navi¬ 
gation in ancient times, to which he aliita.it- no lefs 
than eight degrees and a half of fouthern latitude. 
Beyond this, he declares the earth to be altogether 
unknown , and affercs that the land turns thence 
to the weftward, and llretches in that direction 
until it joins the promontory of Praffum in Eihio- 
pia, which, according to his idea, terminated the 
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continent of Africa to the fouth ”. In confequence SECT. 
' ; of this error, no lefs unaccountable than enormous, Xl. 
"lie mnft have believed the Erythraean Sea, in its 
whole extent from the coaft- of Africa tcv that of 
'Cambodia, to be a vaft bafon, without any com¬ 
munication with the ocean 4 \ 

' Cj^it of the' confufion of tliofe wild ideas, in 
which the accounts of ignorant or fabulous travel¬ 
lers have involved the geography of Ptolemy, 

M. D’Anville h'as attempted to bring- order; and, 

-yith much ingenuity , -lie ha« formed opinions • 
with refpedt to fome capita! portions, which have 
the appearance of being well founded. The peqin- 
fula of Malacca is, according to him, the Golden 
Cherfonefus of .Ptolemy; but inftead of the direc¬ 
tion which he ha« given it, we know that it 
bends fomfe degrees tow.ards the eaft, and that 
Cape de Romania, its fourhern extremity, is more 
than a degree to the north of the line. The Gulf 
of Siam he confiders as the Great Bay of Ptolemy, 
but the pofition on the eaft fide of that Bay, 
correfponding to Catigara , is actually as many 
degrees to the north of the Equator, as be fup- 
•pofed it to be fouth of it. Beyond this he mentions 
an. inland city, to which he gives the name of 
Thinx or Sinse Metropolis. The longitude which 
he affigns to it, is one hundred and eighty degrees 
from his firft meridian in the Fortunate jfland, 
and is the utmoft point towards the Eaft to which 
” Prolem. Geogr., lib. vii. c. }. D’Anville, Ant. de 
l’lnde, iSf 

4 * See NOTE XXXI. 
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Sect. the ancients had advanced by fea. Its latitude he 
II. calculates to be three degrees fouth of the line. 
If, with M. D’Anville, we conclude the fituation 
of Simhoa, in the weflern part of the kingdom of 
Cochin-China, to be the fame with Sin* Metro¬ 
polis, Ptolenjy has erred in fixing its pofition no 
, lefs than fifty degrees of lqjngitude, and twenty- 
degrees of latitude ® 

Thefe errors of Ptolemy concerning the remote 
parts of Afia, have been rendered more confpicuous 
, by a miftaken opinion of modern times ingrafted 
upon them. Sin*, the moff diftant flatiou men¬ 
tioned in his geography, has fuch a near refem- 
blance >in found to China, the name by which 
the'greateft and moft civilized empire in the Eafl 
is known to Europeans, that^upon their Hrfl ac¬ 
quaintance with it, they haflily concluded them to 
be the fame; and’ of confequence it was fuppofed 
that China was known to the ancients, though no 
point Teems to be more afeertained, than that they 
liever advanced by fea beyond that boundary 
which I have allotted to their navigation. 

Having thus traced the difeoveries of India which 
the ancients made by fea, I lhall next examine what 
additional knowledge of that country they ac¬ 
quired from their progrefs by land. It appears ( as 
1 have formerly related) that there was a trade 

41 Ptolem. Geogr. lib. vii. c. D’Anville , Limites du 
Monde connu des Anciens au-dela du Gange. Mem. de 
Litfrat xxxii. 604. , &c. Ant. de l’inde, Suppleft). i. 
161. &c. See NOTE XXXII. 
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"carried on early with India through the provinces s E c T-. 
uhat ftretch along its northern frontier. Its various ; n.« 
produdlions and manufactures were tranfported by * 
land-carriage into the interior parts of the Perfian 
dominions, or were conveyed, by means of the 
navigable rivers which flow through the Upper 
Afia, to the Cafpian Sea and from that to the 
Euxlne. While tTie fucceffors of Seleucus retained 
the dominion of the EaR, this continued to be the 
mode of fupplying their fubjeds with the commo* 
cities of India. When the Romans had extended 
their conquefts fo far that the Euphrates was the 
Eaftern limit of their empire, they found this trqde 
Rill eftablilhed, and as it opened to them a new 
communication with the EaR, by means of which 
they received an additional fupply of luxuries, 
for which they had acquired the highefl relifh, it 
became an objed of their policy to protect and 
encourage it. As the progrefs of the caravans or 
companies of merchants, which travelled towards 
the countries whence they received the moft va¬ 
luable manqfadures, particularly thofe of Rlk, was 
often interrupted, and rendered dangerous by the 
eParthians, whR had acquired polfeflion of all the 
provinces which extend from the Cafpian Sea to 
that part of Scythia or Tartary which borders on 
China, the Romans endeavoured to -render this 
intercourfe more fecure by a negociation with one 
of the monarchs of that great empire. Of this 
Angular tranfadio.n there is, indeed, no veRige 
ill the Greek or''Roman writers; our knowledge 
of it.is derived entirely from the Chinefe hiRorians, 
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SECT, by whom we are informed that An-toun, (the 
*11. Emperor Marcus Antoninus,) the king of the 
people of the Wcftern Ocean, fent an embaffy 
■with this view to Otm-ti , who reigned over 
.China in the hundred and fixty-fixth year of the 
Chriftian era What was the fuccefs of this 
attempt is not known , nor can.we fay whether 
it facilitated fuch an intercourfe between thefe 
two remote nations as contributed towards the 
fupply of their mutual wants. The defign cer- 
' tainly was not unworthy of the enlightened emperor/ 
of Rome to whom it is aferibed. 

It is evident , however, that in profecuting 
this trade with China, a confiderable part of the 
extenfivc countries to the ea(f of the Cafpian Sea 
muff have been travelled ; and thought the chief 
inducement to undertake thofe diftant journies 
was gain, yet, in the courfc "of ages, there mud 
have mingled among the adventurers, perfons of 
curiofity and abilities , who could turn their 
attention from commercial objeds to thofe of 
more general concern. From them fuch infor'ma- 
tion was proctired , and fubjed^d to fcientific 
difeuffion, as enabled Ptolemy to give a deferip-* 
tion of thofe inland and remote regions of Afia 
fully as accurate as that of feveral countries, of 

41 Memoire fur les Liaifons & le Commerce des Romains, 
avec les Tartares & les Chinois, par M. de Guignes. 
Mem. de fiterat. xxxii. 355, &c. ■ 

41 Lib. vi. c. 11—18- 
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which , from their vicinity, we may have been s 
fbppofed to have received more diftinbt accounts. 
The fartheft point towards the Eaft, to which 
his knowledge of this part of Afia extended , is 
Sera- Metropolis, which, from various circum- 
fiances ; appears to have been in the fame fituation 
with Kant-ebeou , a city of fome note in Chen-fi, 
the moft wefterly province of the Chinefe em¬ 
pire. T. his he places in the. longitude of one 
hundred and feventy-feven degrees fifteen minu¬ 
te# , near three degrees to the weft of Sinse 
■ Metropolis, which he had defcribed as the utmoft 
limit of Afia difcovered by fea. Nor was Ptole¬ 
my’s knowledge of this diftrict of Afia confined 
only to that part of it through which the cara¬ 
vans may be fuppofed to have proceeded diredtly 
in their route eaftward; he had received like- 
wife fome general information concerning various 
nations towards the north, which, according to 
the pofition that he gives them , occupied parts 
of the great plain of Tartar.y, extending confider- 
ably beyond Laffa, the capital of Thibet, and 
the refidence of the Dalai Lama. 

• The latitudes of feveral places in this part of 
Afia are fixed by Pdolefliy with fuch uncommon 
precifion , that we can hardly doubt of their 
having been afcertained by actual obfervation. 
Out of many inftances of. this, I fhall feleft three 
of places fituated in very different parts of the 
country under review, Thfe latitude of Nagara, 
on the river Copbenes ,' (the modern Attock*,) 

. is, according to Ptolemy , thirty - two degrees 
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SECT, and thirty minutes, which co - incides precifely 
11. with the obfervation of an Eaftern geographer 
quoted by M. D’AuviUe The latitude of 
Maracanda , or Samarcand, as fixed by him, is 
thirty-nine degrees fifteen minutes. According to 
the Aftronomical Tables of Ulug Beg, the grand- 
fon of Timur, whofe royal refidence was in that 
city, it is thirty-nine degrees thirty-feven minu¬ 
tes”. The latitude of Sera Metropolis, in Ptolemy, 
is thirty-eight degrees fifteen minutes; that of 
Kant-cheou, as determined by the Jefuit Miffio.i- 
aries , is thirty-nine degrees. I have enumerated 
thsfe ftriking examples of the co-incidence of his 
calculations with thofe eftablifhed by modern 
obfervations , for two reafons: One, becaufe 
they clearly prove that thefe remote parts of 
Afia had been examined with fome confiderable 
degree of attention ; the other , becaufe I fee 1 
great fatisfadion, after having been obliged to 
mention feveral errors and defeds in Ptolemy’s 
geography, in rendering juftice to a philofopher, 
who has contributed fo much towards the improve¬ 
ment of that fcience. The fads which I have 
produced afford the ftroggeft evidence of the ex¬ 
tent of his information, as well as the juftnefs 
of his conclufions concerning countries with which 
. from their remote fituation , we might have fup- 
pofed him to be leaft acquainted. 

Eclairciflenrens, &c. Englifh Tranflation, p. io. 

, ” Tab. Geogr. ap. Hudfon. Geogr. Minores , , iii, 

H5- 
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Hitherto I have confined my refearches con- SECT, 
-cerning the knowledge which the ancients had of n. 
India, to the continent; I* return now to con- 
fider the difcoveries which they-had made, of 
the i(lands fituated in various parts of the ocean 
with which it is furrounded, and begin, as I' 
propofed, with Taprobane, the greateft and mod 
valuable of them. This ifland lay fo diredly 
in the courfc of navigators who ventured beyond 
Cape Comorin, efpecially when, according to 
tlje ancient mode of failingthey .feldom ven¬ 
tured far from the coaft, that*its pofition , one 
lhould have thought, muft have been determined 
with the utmoft precifion. There is , howevef, 
hardly any point in the geography of the ancients 
more undecided and uncertain. Prior to the age 
of Alexander the Great, - the name of Taprobane 
was unknown in Europe. ‘ In confequence of the 
adive curiofity with .which he explored every 
country that he fubdued orvifited, fome informa¬ 
tion concerning it feems to have been obtained. 

From his time , almoft every, writer on geogra¬ 
phy has mentioned it, but their accounts of it 
•are fo various, and often fo contradidory, that 
we can hardly believe them to be deferibing the 
fame ifland. ,Strabo,-the carlieft writer now ex¬ 
tant, from whom we have any particular Recount 
of it, affirms that it was as large as Britain, and 
fituated at the diftance of feven days, according 
to fome reports, and according to other, of 
twenty days failing from the fouthern extremity of 
the Indian peninfula; from which, contrary to what* 
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SECT, is known to be its real pofitioa, hadefcribes it 
II. as ftretching towards the weft above fiv,g hundred 
fladia Pomponiu' Mela, the author next in 
order of time', is uncertain whether he fhould 
confidcr Taprobane as an ifland, or as the begin¬ 
ning of another world; but ‘as no perfon, he 
fays , had ever failed round it , be feems ta 
incline towards the latter opinion 4 \ Pliny gives 
a more ample dcfcription of Taprobane, which, 
inftead of bringing any acceflion of light, invol¬ 
ves every .thing relating to it in additional 
obfcurity. Aftei* enumerating the various and 
difcordant opinions of the Greek writers, he 
informs us, that arnoalladors were fent by a king 
of that ifland to the emperor Claucfius , from 
whom the Romans learned feveral things con¬ 
cerning it, which were formerly unknown ; par¬ 
ticularly that there were five hundred towns in 
the ifland, and that in thtj centre of it there was 
a lake three hundred and feventy-five miles in 
circumference. Thefe ambatfadors were aftomfhed 
at the fight of the Great Bear, and the Pleiades, 
being conftellations which did not appear in their 
fky; and were ftill more amazed when they be¬ 
held their fhadows point towards the north , and 
the fun rife on their left hand-, and fee on their 
right, fhey affirmed too, that in their country 
the moon was never feen until the eighth day 

■” Strabo , lib. ii. 124. B. jgo. B. 192. A. lib. xz. 

* 47 De Situ Orbis, lib. iii. c. 7. 
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after the change , and continued to be vifible SECT.’ 
cfnly to the fixteenth **. It is furprifing to find IX. 
an author fo intelligent as Pliny relating all tbefe 
clrcumftances without animadverfion, and particu¬ 
larly that he does not take notice, that what the 
ambaffadors reported concerning the appearance 
of the moon, could not take place in any region 
of the earth. 

Ptolemy, though fo near to the age of Pliny, 
feems to have been altogether unacquainted with 
hi$ defcription of Taprobane, or with the embaffy 
to the emperor Claudius. He places that ifland 
oppofite to Cape Comorin , gt no great diftanqe 
from the continent, and delineates it as ftretch- 
ingfrom north to fouth no lefs than fifteen degrees, 
two of which lie fuppofes to be fouth of the 
Equator; and if his repfefentation of its dhnen- 
fions had been juft , it was well entitled from its 
magnitude to be compared with Britain**. Agalhe- 
• merus, who wrote after Ptolemy , and was well 
acquainted with his geography , confiders Tapro- 
ba1ie-> as the larg ft of all iflands, and afligns to 
Britain only the fecond place ! °. 

• Prom this diverfny of the defcriptions given 
by ancient writers, it is' not. furprifing that the 
moderns fliould have entertained 'very different 
fentiments’ with refped to the ifland in the Indian 

*’ Nat. Hi ft. lib. vi. c. 22. 

"** Ptol. lib. vii. c. 4. D’Anville ,• Ant. dc l’Inde, 
p. 142. 

*' Lib. ii. c. 8. apud Hudfon. Gcogr. Minor, vol. ii. 
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(ECT. ocean which was to be confidered as the fatrfe 
11. with the Taprobane of the Greeks and.Romans. 
As both Pliny and Ptolemy deferibe it as lying 
in part to the fouth of the Piquator, fonts learned 
men maintain Sumatra to be the ifland which 
correfponds to this defeription. But the great 
diftance of Sumatra from the peninfula of India 
docs not accord with any account which the 
Greek or Roman writers have given of the fitua- 
tion of Taprobane, and we have no evidence that 
the navigation of the ancients ever extended To 
far as Sumatra. The opinion more generally re¬ 
ceived is, that the^Taprobane of the ancients is 
the ifland of Ceylon; and not only its vicinity to 
the continent of India , but the general form of 
the ifland, as delineated by Ptolemy, as well as 
the pofition of feveral places in it, mentioned by 
him, eftablifh this opinion (notwithftanding fome 
extraordinary miftakes , of which I (hall afterwards 
take notice) with a great degree of certainty. 

The other iflands to the eaft of Taprobane, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, might be Ihown (if.fuch 
a detail were neceffary) to be the Andaman and 
Nicobar Iflands in the Gulf of Bengal. 

After this long , and, I am afraid , tedious 
inveftigation of the progrefs made by the ancients, 
in exploring the different parts of India, and 
after tracing them as far as they advanced towards 
the Eaft, either by fea or land, I fhall offer fome 
general remarks ^concerning the mode in which 
their difeoveries were conducted, and the degree 
of confidence with which we may rely on the 
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afccounts of them, which could not have been SECT, 
offered with the fame advantage until this invefti- 11, . 

■ gation was fin idled. 

* The "art of delineating maps, exhibiting either 
the figure of the whole earth, as far as it had 
been explored , or that of particular countries, 
was known to the ancients; and without the ufe 
of them to affift the imagination, it was impolfible 
to have formed a diftindf idea either of the one 
or of the other. Some of thefe maps are men¬ 
tioned by Herodotus , and other early Greek 
writers. But no maps prior to thofe which were 
formed in order to illuftrate^ the geography of 
Ptolemy, have reached our times, in confequence 
of which it is very difficult to conceive what 
was the relative fituation of the different places 
mentioned by the ancient geographers , unlefs 
when it is precifely afcertainsd by meafurement 
As fobn, however, as the mode of marking the 
fituation of each place by fpecifying its longitude 
and latitude was introduced , and came to be 
generally adopted , every pofirion could be de- 
fcribed in compendious and fcieiitific terms. But 
(fill the accuracy of this new method, and the 
improvement which geography derived from it, 
depends upon the mode in which the ancients 
eftimated the latitude and longitude of places. 

Though the ancients proceeded in determining 
the latitude and longitude of places upon the fame 

M See NOTE XXX11I. 
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SECT, principles with the motlems , yet it was by 
ii. means of inftruments very inferior in their co'n- 
ftrudion to tbofe now ufed , and without t^pe 

■ fame minute attention to every circumftance that 

may affect the accuracy of an obfervation , an 
attention of which long experience only can 
demondrate the neccffity. In Order to afeertain 
the latitude of any place , the ancients obferved 
the meridian altitude of the fun, either by means 
of the fliadow of a perpendicular gnomon , or 
by means of an aftrolabe , from which it \Vas 
eafy to compute how many degrees and minutes 
the place of obfervation was diflant from the 
Equator. When neither of thefe methods could 
be employed, they inferred the latitude of any 
place from the bed accounts which they could 
procure of the length of its longed day. 

With refpedt to determining the longitude of 
any place, they were much more at a lofs, as 
there was only one fet of celedial phenomena 
to which they could have recourfe. Thefe were 
the eclipfes of the moon ( for thofe of th'e fun 
were not fo well underdood as to be fubfer- 
vient to the purpofes of geography): the differ¬ 
ence between the time at which an eclipfe was 
obferved to begin or to end at two different 
places, gave immediately the difference between 
the meridians of thofe places. But the difficulty 
of making thofe obfervations with accuracy, and 
the impoffibility of repeating them often, ren¬ 
dered them of fo little ufe in geography , that 
the ancient* in determining longitudes were 
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obliged,, for the mod part, to have recourfe to S 
a&ual furveys, or to the vague information which 
■was to be obtained from the reckonings of,failors, 
oh the itineraries of travellers.' 

But though the ancients, by means of the 
operations which I have mentioned, could de¬ 
termine the pofition of places with a confider- 
able degree of accuracy at land , it is very 
uncertain whether or not they had any proper 
mode of, determining this at fea. The naviga¬ 
tor? of antiquity feem rarely to have had re¬ 
courfe to aftronomical obfervation. They had 
no inftruments fuited to a moveable and unfteady 
obfervatory ; and though by their practice of 
landing frequently, they might, in forae meafure, 
have fupplied that defedt, yet no ancient author, 
as far as I know, has given an account of any' 
aftronomical obfervation made By them during 
the courfe of their voyages. It feems to be evi¬ 
dent from Ptolemy, who employs fome chapters 
in fhowing how geography may be improved, 
and its errors may be redlified , from the re¬ 
ports of navigators’*, that all their calculations 
were founded folely upon reckoning, and were 
not the refult of obfervation. Even after all the 
, improvements which the moderns have made in 
the fcience of navigation , this mode of com¬ 
puting by reckoning is known to be fo loofe 
and uncertain, that, from it alone, no con- 
clufion can be deduced with any great degree 
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of precifion. Among the ancients , this inac¬ 
curacy muft have been greatly augmented , as 
they were accuflomed in their voyages, itfftead 
of fleering a dried! courfe which might 
been more eafily meafured , to a circuitous 
navigation along the coaft ; and were unac¬ 
quainted with the compafs, or any other inflru- 
ment by which its bearings might have been 
afertained. We find, accordingly, the pofition 
of many places which we may fuppofe to have 
been determined at fea , fixed with little exadt- 
neis. When, in confequence of an adtive trade, 
(.he ports of any country were much frequented, 
the reckonings of different navigators may have 
ferved in fome meafure to corredl each other, 
and may have enabled geographers to form their 
conclufions with a nearer approximation to truth. 
But in remote countries, which have neither 
been the feat of military operations, nor ex¬ 
plored by caravans travelling frequently through 
them , every thing is more vague and undefined, 
and the refemblance between the ancient deferip- 
tions of them, and their adlual figure, is often 
fo faint that it can hardly be traced. The lati¬ 
tude of places too, as might be expedled, was 
in general much more accurately known by the 
ancients than their longitude. The obfervations 
by which the former was determined are fimple, 
made with eafe, and are not liable to much 
error. The other cannot be ascertained precifely, 
without more complex operatipns, and the ufe 
of lnllruments much more perfedt than any that 
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the ansients feem to have poffeffed Among sect. 
the vaft number of places, the pofition Of which 11. 
is fixed by Ptolemy, I know not if he ap- 
pfokchss as near to truth in the longitude of any 
. one, as he has done in fixing the latitude' of 
the three cities which I formerly mentioned as 
a ftriking, though not fingular, inftance of his 
exadnefs. 

Thefe obfervations induce me to adhere to ail 
opinion, which I propofed in another place , 
that the Greeks and Romans , in their commer¬ 
cial intercourfe with India , were feldom led, 
either by curiofity or the love of gain, to vifit 
the more eaftern parts of it. A variety of parti¬ 
culars occur to confirm this opinion. Though 
Ptolemy bellows the appellation Of Emporia on 
feveral places fituated on the coaft, which ftretches 
from the eaftern mouth of the Ganges to the 
extremity of the Golden Cherfonefus, it is un¬ 
certain , as I formerly obferved,' whether from 
his having given them this name , we are to 
consider them as harbours frequented by Ihips 
from Egypt, or merely by veffels of the country. 
..Beyond the Golden Cherfonefus, it is remarkable 
that he mentions one Emporium only ” , which 
plainly indicates the intercourfe with this region 
of India to have been very inconfiderable. Had 
voyages from the Arabian Gulf to thofe countries 


See NOTE XXXIV. 
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SECT, of India been as frequent, as tq'havci tfliiit^ed 
ii. Ptolemy to fpecify fo m'nijtely the longitude 
and latitude of the great number oj places wfirch 
he mentions, he mult, in confcqufence erf this, 
have acquired fuch information as would have 
prevented feveral great errors into which he has 
fallen. Had it been ufual to double Cape Como¬ 
rin, and to fad up the Bay of Bengal to the 
1 ‘mouth of the Ganges, fome o(j the ancient geo¬ 

graphers would not have been fo uncertain, and 
, others fo widely millaken, with refpedt to the 

fituarion and magnitude of the ifland of Ceylon. 
If the merchants of Alexandria had often viltted 
the ports of the Golden Cherfonefos, and of the 
Great Bay , Ptolemy’s deferiptions of them mult 
have been rendered more correfpondent to their 
real form , nor could he have believed feveral 
places to lie bey'ond the line, which are in troth 
fome degrees on this fide of it- 

But though the navigation of the ancients may 
not have extended to the farther India, we are 
,-certain that various commodities of chat country 
i were imported into Kgypt, and thence were con- 
I veyed to Rome, and to orher parts of the cm- 
' spire, from circumfbnces Which I have already 
enumerated , we are warranted in concluding, 
that tbefe were brought in vetTels of the country 
to Mufiris, and to the other ports on the Mala¬ 
bar coaft , which were , at that period , the 
ftaples of trade with Egypt. In a country of 
fuch extent as India , where' tPfe natural pro¬ 
ductions are various, and greatly diverfified by 
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Jirt and tindudry , an adtive *domedic commerce, SECT, 
botti by fca and by land, mull have early taken n. 
place among its different provinces. Of this we 
irave fome hints in ancient authors; and where 
thte fources of information are fo few and fo 
fcanty, we mud: red fatisfied with hints. Among 
the different claffes , or cads , into which the 
people of India were divided , merchants are 
mentioned as one ” , from which we may con¬ 
clude, trade to have been one of the edablifhed 
occupations of men in that country. From the 
Author of the Circumnavigation of the Erythrsean 
Sea, we learn that the inhabitants ,of the Coro¬ 
mandel coad traded in veffels of their own with 
thofe of Malabar ; that the interior trade of 
Barygaza was confiderable ; and that there was, 
at all feafons, a number of country fhips to be 
found in the harbour of Mufiris S7 . By Strabo 
we are informed , that the mod valuable pro¬ 
ductions of Taprobane were carried to different 
Emporia of India ”. In this way the traders from 
Egypt might be fupplied with them , and thus 
. could finilh their voyages within the year, which 
•mud have been protracted much longer if they 
had extended as far’ towards the ead as is gene¬ 
rally fuppofed. 

From all this it appears to be probable, that 
Ptolemy derived the information concerning the 

” Plin. Nat. Hi!}, lib. vi. c. 22. 

” Petip. Mi£ Erythr. 30. 34. 

” Lib. ii. 124. B. 
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Sect, eaftern parts of India , upon wb^k he Guilds 
II. his calculations, not fo much frtKgfc apy dtreift 
and regular intercourfe between Egj?pt and thefe 
countries, as from the reports of &' few "adven¬ 
turers , whom an enterprifing fpirit, or the love 
of gain, prompted to proceed beyond the ufual 
limits of navigation. 

Though, from the age of Ptolemy, the trade 
■with India continued to be carried on in its 
former channel, and both Rome , the ancient 
capital of the empire, and Conftantinople, the 
new feat of government, were fupplied with the 
precious commodities of that country by the 
merchants of Alexandria, yet, until the reign of 
the emperor Juftinian , we have no new informa¬ 
tion concerning the intercourfe with the Eaft by 
fea , or the progrefs which was made in the 
difcovery of its remote regions. Under Juftinian, 
Cofmas , an Egyptian merchant, in the courfe 
of his traffic , made fome voyages to India, 
whence he acquired the firname of Indicopleu- 
ftes; but afterwards, by a traufttion not uncom¬ 
mon in that fuperftitious age, he renounced all 
the concerns of this life, and allumed the mona- 
ftic chara&er. In the folitude and leifure of a 
cell , he compofed feveral works , one of 
which, dignified by him with ftie name of ChriJHan 
Topography, has reached us. The main defign 
of it is to combat the opinion of thofe philofo- 
phers, who affert the earth to be of a fpherical 
figure , and to prove that it is' at$pblong pi an e, 
of twelve thoufand miles in length* from eaft to 
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...Veil,''and of fix jthoufand miles in breadth from sect. 
fiorth to fouth, furrounded by high walls , co- 11. 
yered by the firmament as with a canopy or 
vault;' that the viciflitude of day and night was 
oicafioned by a mountain of prodigious height, 
fituated in the extremities of the north, round 
which the fun moved ; that when it appeared on 
one fide of this mountain , the earth was illumi¬ 
nated , when concealed on the other fide, the 
earth was left involved in darknefs But amidft 
tjiofe wild reveries, more fuited to the credulity 
of his new profedion, than to the found fenfe 
characteriftic of that in which he was formerly 
engaged, Cofmas feems to relate what he him- 
felf had obferved in his travels, or what he had 
learned from others , with great fimplicity and 
regard for truth. 

He appears to have been well acquainted with j 
the weft coaft of the Indian peninfula, and names 
feveral places fituated upon it; he defcribes it as 
the chief feat of the pepper trade, and mentions 
Male, in particular, as one of the moft frequented • 
ports on that account **. From Male , it is pro- 
• bable that this fide of the continent has derived 
its modern name of Malabar; and the clufter of 
illands contiguous to it, that of the Maldives. 

From him too we learn , that the ifland of 
Taprobane, which he fuppofes to lie at an equal 

" Cofmas ap. Montfaucon Collect. Patrum , ii. 11;, 

&c. MS. - " • 

“ Cofm. lib. ii. p. i}S. lib. xi. 357, 
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diflance from the Pcrfian Gulf gn tHeweftrf and' 
the country of the Sin* on the eaft," bad become* 
in confequence of this commodious fituacion, a. 
great ftaple of trade ; that into it were imported 
the (iik of the Sinx, and the precious fpices of 
the Eaftcrn countries , which were conveyed 
thence to all parts of India, to Perfia, and to 
the Arabian Gulf. To this ifland he gives the 
name of Sielediba", the fame with that of Selen- 
dib , or Serendib , by which it is ftill known all 
over the Eaft. ■ 

r To Cofmas we are alfo indebted for the firft 
information of a new rival to the Romans in trade 
[having appeared in the Indian feas. The Perfians, 
after having overturned the empire of the Par¬ 
isians, and re - eftablifhed the line of their ancient 
monarchs, feem to have furmounted entirely the 
avcrfion of their Snceftors to maritime exertion , 
and made early and vigorous efforts in order to 
acquire a fbare in the lucrative commerce with 
India. All its confiderable ports were frequented 
by traders from Perfia, who, in return for fome 
productions of their own country in requeft among 
the Indians, received the precious commodities, 
which they conveyed up the Perfian Gulf, and 
by means of the great' rivers , Euphrates and 
Tigris, diftributed them through every province 
of their empire. As the voyage from Perfia to 
India was much fhorter than that from Egypt, 
and attended with lefs expenfe and danger, the 

" Lib. xi, 
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infercourfe between the two countries increafed 
Rapidly. A circumftance is mentioned by Cofmas 
-..which'is a ftriking proof of this. In moft ofithe 
cities of any note in India he found Chriftian 
churches eftablifbed , in which the functions of 
religion were performed by priefts ordained by the 
archbifhop of Seleucia, the capital of the Perfian 
empire, and who continued fubjedt to his jurif- 
diction “. India appears to have been more 
thoroughly explored at this period, than it was 
ih the age of Ptolemy , and a greater number of 
ftrangers feem to have been fettled there. It is 
remarkable, however, that, according to the.ac- 
count of Cofmas , none of thefe ftrangers were 
accuftomed to vifit the eaftern regions of Afia, 
but refted fatisfied with receiving their filk, their 
fpices, and other valuable productions, as they 
were imported into Ceylon, and conveyed thence 
to the various marts of India ". 

The frequency of open hoftilities between the 
emperors of Conftantinople and the monarchs of 
Pe'rfia-, together with the incr'eafing rivalfhip of 
their fubjects in the trade with India, gave rife 
* to an event which produced a confiderable change 
in the nature of that commerce. As the ufe of filk, 
both in drefs and furniture , became gradually 
more genera! in the court of the Greek emperors, 
who imitated and furpaffed the fovereigns of Afia 
in fplendor and magnificence; and as China, in 

“ Cofm. lib. iii. I 
** Lib. xi. j}7. 
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SECT, which, according to the concurring teftimony of 
II. Oriental writers, the culture of filk was originally 
known ftiil continued to be the only country 
which produced that valuable commodity; the 
Perfians , improving the advantages which their 
fituation gave them over the merchants from the 
Arabian Gulf, fupplanted them in all the marts 
of India to which filk was brought by fea from 
the Eaft. Having it likewife in their power to 
moleft or to cut off the caravans, which , in order 
to procure a fupply for the Greek empire, tra¬ 
velled by land to China, through the northern 
provinces of their kingdom , they entirely en- 
grdifed that branch of commerce. Conftantinople 
was obliged to depend on a rival power for an 
article which luxury viewed and defired as elfen- 
tial to elegance. The Perfians.. with the ufual 
rapacity of monopblilts, railed tne price of filk to 
fuch an exorbitant height , that Juflinian, eager 
not only to obtain a full and certain fupply of a 
commodity which was become of indifpenfable 
ufe, but folicitous to deliver the commerce of his 
fubjedts from the exactions of his enemies, en¬ 
deavoured, by means of his ally, the Chriftian 
monarch of Abyffinia, to wreft fome portion of 
A. D. $51. the filk trade from the Perfians. In this attempt 
he failed; but when he leaft expedted it, he, by 
an unforefeen event, attained, in fome meafure, 
the objedt which he had in view. Two Perfian 

Herbelot Biblioth. Orient, artic. Harir . 

" Procop. Hift.,Arcan. c. 
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monks having been employed as miffioriaries in 
fQme of the Chriftian churches, which were 
eftablifhcd (as we are informed by Cofmas) in 
different'parts of India, had penetrated into the 
country ^of the Seres, or China. There they ob- 
ferved tyfte labors of the filk-worm, and became 
acquainted with all the arts of man ifi working 
up its productions into fuch a variety, of elegant 
fabrics. The profpedt of gain , or perhaps an 
indignant zeal, excited by feeing this lucrative 
bgtnch of commerce engroffed by unbelieving na« 
tions, prompted them to repair to Conftantinople. 
There they explained to the emperor the origin 
of filk, as well as the various modes of preparing 
and manufacturing it, myfteries hitherto unknown, 
or very imperfectly underftood in Europe; and 
encouraged by hk liberal promifes, they under¬ 
took to bring to capital a fuificient number of 
thofe wonderful infeCts, to whofe labors man is 
fo n^uch indebted. This they accomplilhed by 
conveying the eggs of the fjlk-worm in a hollow 
can?. They were hatched by the heat of a dung¬ 
hill , fed with the leaves of a wild mulberry tree, 
and ■ they multiplied and worked in the fame 
manner as in thofe climates where they firlt be¬ 
came objeCts of human attention and care". Vaft 
numbers of thefe infeCts were foon reared in dif¬ 
ferent parts of Greece, particularly in the Pelopo- 
nefus. Sicily afterwards undertook to breed, filk- 
worms with equal fuccefs, and was imitated, from 

" Procop. dc Bello Gothic, lib. iv. c. 17. 
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SECT, time to time, in feveral towns of Italy.* In ail 
II. thefe places extenfive manufadures were eftabhlhed, 
and carried on, with filk of domeftic prpdudion. 
The demand for filk from the Eaft diminifhed o'f 
courfe, the fubjeds of the Greek erapefbrs were 
no longer obliged to have recourfe to tH«>Perfians 
for a fupply of it, and a confiderable change' took 
place in the nature of the commercial intercourfe 
between Europe and India 
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SECTION III. 

♦ 

Intercourse •veitb India , from the Conquejl of Egypt by 
the Mabomedans , to the Difcoyery of the Paffage by 
tbe^Cape of Good Hope , and Jbe EJlablisbment of the 
Portuguefe Dominion in the Eaji. 

A.BOUT fourfcore years after the death of sect. 
Juftinian, an event happened, which occafioned a f lu> 
revolution ftill more confiderable in the intercourfe. 
of Europe with the Eaft. Mahomet, by publifli- 
ing a new religion, feems to have animated his 
countrymen with a new fpirit, and to have called 
forth latent paflions and talents into exertion. 

• » 
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sect. The greateft part of the Arabs , fatisfie/1 from 
in. the earlif ft times with national independence and 
perfon.il liberty, tended their camels, or reared 
thrir palm - trees, within the prccincls 'of theit 
own peninfuia , and had little iutercourfe with 
the reft of mankind , utdefs when the^' fallied 
out to plund-r a caravan , or to rob a traveller. 

In fome diftrids. however, they had begun to 
Add the labors of agriculture, and the bulinefe 
of commerce, to the occupations of pafloral life. 

All thrfe orders of men, when prompted by dbe -• 
enthuliadic ardor with which (he exhortations and |: 
example of Mahomet infpired them , difplayed, ;| 
a? once, all the zeal of millionaries, and the , 
ambition of conquerors. They fpread the dodtrine i! 
of'their prophet, and extended the^dominion of j 
his fucctlTors , from the fhores of the Atlantic to 
*ne frontier of China, with a rapidity of fuccefs 
to which there is nothing fimilar in the hiftory 
A. D. 64c. of mankind. Egypt was one of their earlieft 
conquefts; and as \hey fettled in that inviting 
country , and kept fioffellion of it, the Greeks 
were excluded from all intercourfe with Alexan¬ 
dria, to which they had long reforted as the 
chief mart of Indian goods. Nor was this the 
. only effedl which the progrefs of the.Mahomedan 
arms had upon the commerce of Europe with 
/India. Prior to their invafion of Egypt, the 
' Arabian^ had fubdued- the great kingdom of 
Perfia , and added it to the empire of their 
Caliphs. They found their new fubje&s engaged 
in profecuting that extenfive trade^vith India, 
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stnd the country to the eaft of it , the com- SECT, 
mencement and progrefs of which in Perfia I in. 
have already mentioned; and they were fo fen- • 
fible of'the great advantages derived from it, that 
they became defirous ‘to partake of them. As 
the adive powers of the human mind , when 
roufed to vigorous exertions in one line, are moft 
capable of operating with force in other direc¬ 
tions ; the Arabians , from impetuous warriors, 
foon became enterprifing merchants. They con¬ 
tinued to carry on the trade with India in its 
former channel from the Perfian Gulf, but it was 
with that ardor which charaderizes' all the early 
efforts of Mahomet’s followers. In a fliort time 
they advanced far beyond the boundaries of ancient 
navigation , and brought many of the moft pre¬ 
cious commodities of the Eaft diredly from the 
countries which produced them. In order to 
engrofs all the profit arifing from the fale of them, 
the Caliph Omar ', a few years after the conquefit 
of Perfia, founded the citv.' of BalTora , on the 
weften banks of the great’ftream formed by the 
jundion of the Euphrates and Tigris, with a view 
of fecuring the command of.thefe two rivers, by 
which goods imported from India were conveyed 
into all parts of Afia. With fuch difcernment was 
the fituation chofen , that Baflora foon became a 
place of trade hardly inferior to Alexandria. _ 

This general information with refped to the 
trade of the Arabians with India, which is all 

* Herbel. ^iblioth. Orient, artic. Bafrab. ^ 
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SECT, that can be derived from the hiftorians -of tha% 
III. period, is confirmed and illuftrated by the Rela¬ 
tion of a Voyage from the Perfian Gulf,towards - 
the Eaft, wiitten by an Arabian merchant in the 
year of the Chriftian era eight hundred and fifty- 
one , about two centuries after Perfia was fub- 
je&ed to the Caliphs , and explained by the 
Commentary of another Arabian, who had like- 
wife vifited the Eaftern parts of Afia This 
curious Relation, which enables us to fill up a 
chafm in the hilEry of mercantile communicantn 
with India, furnifhes materials for deferibing more 
in detail the extent of the Arabian difeoveries in 
tfie Eaft, and the manner in which they made 
them. 

Though fome have imagined that the wonderful 
property of the magnet, by which it communica¬ 
tes fuch virtue tfif* needle or flender rod of iron, 
as to make it point towards the poles of the 
earth, was known in the Eaft long before it was 
obferved in Europe ,\it is manifeft, both from the 
Relation of the Mahomedan merchant, and from 
much concurring evidence , that not only the 
Arabians, but the Chinefe, were deftitute of this 
faithful guide, and that their mode of navigation 
was not more adventurous than that of the Greeks 
and Romans *. They fleered fervilely along the 
coaft, feldom ftretching out to fea fo far as to 
lofe fight of land, and as they Ihaped their courfe 

1 See NOTE XXXVI. 

* Relation, jp. i. 8, &c. O 
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in thisf timid manner , their mode, of reckoning s 
vjas defe&ive, and liable to the fame errors which 
I obferyed in that of the Greeks and Romans *. 

- Notvvithftanding thefe disadvantages ,«the pro- 
grefs df the Arabians towards the Eaft extended 
far beyond the.Gulf of Siam , the boundary of 
European navigation. They became acquainted 
with Sumatra , and the other iflands of the great 
Indian Archipelago, and advanced as far as the 
city of Canton in China. Nor are thefe difeoveries 
t6 be confidered as the eff'ed of the enterprifing 
curiofity of individuals ; they were owing to a 
regular commerce carried on from the Perfian Galf 
■with China, and all the intermediate countries. 
IVlany Mahomedans , imitating the example of 
the Perfians deferibed by Cofmas Iudicopleuftes , 
fettled in India and the countries beyond it. They 
were fo numerous in the cityi of Canton, that the 
. emperor (as the Arabian autfjors relate) permitted 
them to have a Cadi or jud£e of their own fed, 
who decided controverfies among his countrymen 
by their own laws, and prefided in all the func¬ 
tions of religion ’. In other places profelytes were 
"gained to the Mahonjedan faith, and the Arabian 
language was underftood and fpoken in almoft 
’ every fea-port of any note. Ships from China and 
■ different places of India traded in the Perfian 

4 Renaudot, Inquiry into the Time when the Mahome¬ 
dans firft entered China, p. 14?. • 

* Relation, p. 7. Remarks, p. 19. Inquiry, p. 171, 
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sect. Gulf*, and by the frequency of mutual intefcourfe, 
Hi. all the nations of the Eaft became better acquainted 
with each other 7 . /, ^ 

A firming proof of this is the new information 
concerning China and India we receive ffom the 
two authors I have mentioned. They point out 
the fituation of Canton , now fo well known to 
Europeans, with a confiderable degree of exadt- 
nefs. They take notice of the general ufe of filk 
among the Chinefe. T hey are the firft who men¬ 
tion their celebrated manufacture of porcelad, 
which , on account of its delicacy and tranfpar- 
er»;y , they compare to glafs. They defcribe the 
tea-tree, and the mode of ufing its leaves; and 
from the great revenue which was levjed (as they 
inform us) from the confuroption of it, tea feems 
to have been as qn'iverTally the favorite beverage 
of the Chinefe in the ninth century, as it is at 
prefent *. \ 

Even with refpedt $0 thofe parts of India which 
the Greeks and Romaqs were accuftemed to vifit, 
the Arabians had acquired more perfedt informa- 
' tion. They mention a great empire eftablifhed on 
the Malabar coaft, governed by monarchs whofe 
authority was paramount to that of every power 
in India. Thefe monarchs were diftinguifhed by 
i the appellation of' Buk hara , a name yet known in 
I India *, and it is probable that the Samorin, or 
emperor of Calicut, fo frequently mentioned in 

‘ See NOTE XXXVII. 7 Relation , p. 8. 

* Relation, p. 21. 2$. * Herbelot, artic. H&nl. & Belbctr. 
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the accents of the firft voyages of the Portuguefe sfct, 
to India, pofTeffed fome portion of their dominions. III. 
The? celebrate the extraordinary progrefs winch 
- iif4.1ndians had made in agronomical taawlerige, 
a tircomftance which feems to have been™>known 
to the Greeks.and Romans, and affert that in this 
branch of fcience they were far fuperior to. the 
mod enlightened nations of the Eaft, on which 
account their fovereign was denominated the King 
of Wifdom Other peculiarities in the political 
iliftitutions, the mode of judicial proceedings, the 
paftimes , and the fupcrftitions of the Indians, 
particularly the excruciating mortifications and pe¬ 
nances of the faquirs, might be produced as proofs 
of the fuperior knowledge which the Arabians 
had acquired of the manners of that people. 

The fame commercial fpirit, or religious zeal, 
which prompted the Mahatiffedans of Perfia to 
vifit the remoteft regions cSF the Eaft, animated 
the Chriftians of that kingjdom. The Neftoriaja 
churches planted in Perfia , under the protetflhin 
firft of its native fovereigds, and afterwards of its 
conquerors the Caliphs , were numerous , and 
* goV'emed by refpecl ible ecclefiaftics. They had 
early fent miffionaries into India, and eftabhfhed 
churches in different parts of it, particularly , as 
1 have formerly related, in the Ifland of Ceylon. 

When the Arabians extended their navigation as 
far as China, a more ample field, both for their 
commerce and their zeal, opened to their view. 

If we may rely on the concurring evidence of 

” Relation, p. J7- ?}. 
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sect. Chriftian authors, in the Eaft as well jw in the 
HI. Weft , confirmed by the teftimony of the two 
Mahomedan travellers, their pious labprs'-'tyere 
attehdetK with fuch fuccefs , that in the 
and tenth centuries the qpmber of Chriftians in 
India and China was very confiderable “. As the 
churches in both tliefe countries received all their 
ecclefiaftics from Peifia, where they were ordained 
by the Cathoiicos , or Neftorian Primate, whofe 
fupremacy they acknowledged, this became a re-' 
gular channel of intercomfe and intelligence; at.d 
to the combined effedf of all thefe chrcumftances, 
we aie indebted for the information we receive 
from the two Arabian writers ”, concerning thofe 
regions of Afia which the Greeks arid Romans 
never vifited. 

Rut while both the Mahomedan and Chriftian 
fubjetfls of the Calrohs continued to extend their 
knowledge of the Eaft, the people of Europe found 
themfelves excluded lalmoft entirely from any in- 
tercourfe with it. To them the great port of 
Alexandria was now Qiut, and the new lords of 
the Perfian Gulf, fatisfied with fupplying the 
demand in their own vaft dominions for the com¬ 
modities of the Eaft, neglected to convey them, 
by any of the ufual channels, to the trading towns 
on the Mediterranean. 1 he opulent inhabitants of 
. Conftantinople , and other great cities of Europe, 

bore this deprivation of luxuries, to which they 
had been long accuftomed, with fuch impatience, 
that all the adtivity of commerce was exerted, in 
" See MOTE XXXVIII. “ Relation, p. 39 . 

O ' 
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drder t<i, find a remedy for an evil which they 
deemed intolerable. The difficulties which were to 
be Cm mounted in order to accompliffi this, afford 
iibe. moft ftriking proof of the high eftigktion in 
which the commodities of the .Eaft we^fteld at 
that time.'The filk of China was purchafed in 
Chenfi, the wefternmoft province of that empire, 
and conveyed thence by a caravan, in a march of 
eighty or a hundred days, to the banks of the 
Oxus,,where it was embarked, and carried down 
/ tl»e ftream of that river to the Cafpian. After a 
[’dangerous voyage acrcfs that fea, and afceriding 
[ the river Cyrus as far as it is navigable, it was 
\ conduced by a ffiorf land-carriage of five days to 
! the river Phafis 11 , which falls into the Euxine or 
Black Sea.-Thence, by an eafy and well known 
courfe, it was tranfported to Conftantinople. The 
conveyance of commodities Sib'm that region of 
the Eaft, now known by tne name of Indoftan, 
was fomewhat le’fs tedious an! operofe. They were 
carried from the banks of the Indus, by a route 
early frequented , and which I have already de- 
fcribed, either to the river Oxus, or diredly to 
the Cafpian, from which they held the fame courfe 
to Conftantinople. 

It is obvious, that only commodities of fmall 
bulk, and of confiderable value, could bear the 
_ expenfe of fuch a mode of conveyance; and in 
regulating the price of thofe commodities; not 
only the expenfe, but the rifk and danger of 
conveying them, were to be taken into account. 

11 Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 17. 

m 
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sect. In their journey acrofs the vaft. plain^tending 
ill. from Sjmarcantle to the frontier of China, cara¬ 
vans were expo fed to the a (faults and- depredations 
of tbygyirtars, the Huns, the Turks, and crtlte. 
roving'-tribes which infeft the north-eaft oi Afta, 
and \Vhich have always confidered the merchant 
and traveller as their lawful prey; nor were they 
exempt from infulc and pillage in th,eir journey 
from the Cyrus to the Phafis, through, the king, 
dom of Colchis, a country noted, both in ancient 
and in modern times, for the thievilh difpofitkm 
of its inhabitants. Even under all tbefe difadvan- 
tages, the trade with the Eaft: was carried on with 
ardor. Conftantinople became a confideral^e mart 
of Indian and Chinefe commodities, and the 
wealth which flowed into it. in confequence of 
this , not only added to the fplendor of that 
great city, but feetris to have retarded, for fome 
time, the decline c|f the empire of which it was 
the capital. I; 

As far as we may venture to conjetfture , from 
the imperfedt information of contemporary hiftori- 
ans, it was chiefly-, by the mode of conveyance 
which I have deferibed , perilous and operdfe as 
it was, that Europe was fupplied with the com¬ 
modities of the Haft , during more than two 
centuries. Throughout that period the Chriftians 
and Mahometans were engaged in almoft unin¬ 
terrupted hoftilities; prolecuted with all the ani- 
rftofity which rivalfliip for power, heightened, by 
religious zeal, naturally excites. Under circumftan- 
ces which occafioned fuch alienation,- commercial 
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inWcourfie could hardly fubfift, and the merchants sect. 
of’ Chriftendom either did not refort at all to m. 
ll Alexandria, and the ports of Syria, the ancient 
flaples for the commodities of the Eafl:, a&gr they 
i were in poffeffion of the Mahomectens, W if the 
love of gain, furmounting their abhorrence of the 
Infidels, prompted them to vifit the marts which 
they had Jpng frequented , it was with much 
caution and diftruft. 

While the difficulties of procuring the produc¬ 
tions of the Eaft were thus augmented, the people , 
of Europe became more defirous of obtaining them. 

About this time fome cities of Italy, particularly 
Amalplii and Venice, having acquired a greater ; 
degree of independence than they formerly pof- 1 
fefled , began to . cultivate the arts of domeftic 
induftry, with an ardor and ingenuity uncommon 
in the middle ages. The effe-ft’6f thefe exertions 
was Inch an increafe of wealth, as created new 
wants and defines, and formeq a tafte for elegance 
and luxury, which induced them to vifit-foreign * 

countries in order to gratify 'it. Among men in this 
flage of their advancement, the productions of India 
have always been held in high eftimation, and from . . . 

this period they were' imported in Italy in larger j 
quantities, and came into more general ufe. Several , 
circuroftances which indicate this revival of, a 
commercial fpirir, are collected by the induftrious 
Muratori, and, from the clofe of the feventh cen¬ 
tury, an attentive obferver may difcern faint traces 
of its progrefe 

Antiquit. Ital. medii JEvi, ii. 400. 408. 410. 88J- 
894. Rer. Ital. Script, ii. 487. 
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SECT. Even in enlightened ages, when the tpwifadliohs 
111. of nations are obfervetl and recorded with the 
greateft care, and the ftore of hiftorical, materials 
feems/ta be abundantly ample, fo little attention 
has been paid to the operations of commerce, 
that every attempt towards a regular deduction of 
them , has been found an undertaking of the ut- 
moft difficulty. The era, however, ^o which I 
have condu&ed this Difquifition, is one of the 
periods in the annals of mankind concerning which 
hiftory furnilhes moft fcanty information. As it \fras 
chiefly in the Greek empire, and in fome cities oi 
Italy , that any efforts were made to procure the 
commodities of India, and the other regions of 
the Eat!, it is only from the Hiflorians of thofe 
countries we can expedt to find any account of 
that trade. But from the age of Mahomet, until 
the time when the iComneni afcended the throne 
of Conftantinople, Fa period of more than four 
centuries and a half,|the Byzantine hiftory is con¬ 
tained in meagre chronicles, the compilers of which 
feldom extended their'views beyond the intrigues 
in the palace, the fa&ions in the theatre, or the 
difputes of theologians. To them the monkifh 
annalifts of the different ftates and cities of Italy, 
during the fame period, are (if poffible) far inferior 
in merit, and in the early accounts of thofe cities 
which have been moft celebrated for their com¬ 
mercial fpirit, we fearch with little fuccefs for 
the origin or nature of that trade by which they 
firft rofe to eminence ". It is manifeft, however, 
” See NOTE XXXIX. ' ^ 
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from the flighted attention to the events which 
. happened in the feventh and eighth centuries, that 
the Italian Rates, while their coafts were continu¬ 
ally infefted by the Mahomedans, who had made 
fome fettlsments there, and had fubjed^ Sicily 
almoft entirely to their dominion, could not trade 
with much confidence and fecurity in Egypt arid 
Syria. ^ With what implacable hatred Chriftians 
viewed Mahomedans, as the difciples of an impof- 
tor, is well known ; and as all the nations which 
prpfeffed the Chriftian faith, both in the Eaft and 
-Weft, had mingled the worflfp of angels and 
i faints with that of the Supreme Being, and had 
| adorned they- churches with pidures and ftatuet?; 
! -the true Modejns confidered themfelves as the only 
affertors of the unity of God, and beheld Chrif- 
j tians of every denomination with abhorrence, as 
| idolaters. Much time was reijuifite to foften this 
! mutual animofity, fo far as to render intercourfe 
in any degree cordial. 

Meanwhile a tafte for the luxuries of the Eaft 
continued- not only to fpread in Italy, but, from 
imitation of the Italians , or from fome improve¬ 
ment in their own fituation, the people of Mar- 
feilles, and other towns of France on the Mediter- 
. ranean became equally fond of them. But the 
profits exatfted by the merchants of Amalphi or 
Venice, from whom they received thofe precious 
commodities, were fo exorbitant as prompted them 
-to make fome effort to fupply their own demands. 
With this view, ’ they not only opened a trade 
with Conftantinople, but ventured at times to vifit 
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SECT, the poits of Egypt and Syria This eagernefs e>f 
ill. the Europeans, oil the one hand, to obtain the . 
productions of India, and, on the other hand, the 
itnmen^ advantages which both the C^lrphs and 
their fubjeCts derived from the fale ofjjthem,' in¬ 
duced both fo far to conceal their reciprocal 
antipathy, as to carry on a traffic manifeftly for 
their common benefit. How far this traffic ex¬ 
tended, and in what mode it was conducted by 
thefe new adventurers , the fcanty information 
. which can be gathered from contemporary writers, 

/ does not enable me to trace with accuracy. It i 5 " 
probable, however, that this communication would 
have produced infcnfibly its ufual effect, of famili¬ 
arizing and reconciling men of hoftile principles 
and difeordant manners to one another, and a 
regular commerce might have been eftablifhed 
gradually beewe'en .Chridians and Mahomedans, 
upon fuch equal terms, that the nations of Europe 
might have received all the luxuries of the Ead, 
by the fame channels in which they were formerly 
conveyed to them, fil'd by the,Tyrians, then by 
the Greeks of Alexandria, next by the Romans, 
and at lad by the fubjeCts of the Condantinopoll- 
tan empire. 

But whatever might have been the influence of 
this growing correfpondence , it was prevented 
from operating with full effect by the crufades , 
or expeditions for the recovery of the Holy 
Land, which, during two centuries , occupied 

” Mem. de Literat. tom. xxxvii. p. 467, &e. 4SJ. 
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j tl^ profeffors of the two rival religions, and con- sect. 
tributed to alienate them more than ever from m. 
each other. I have, in another work ", cohtem- 
, plated mankind while under the dominion of this 
j! frenzy,, thdmoft fingular, perhaps, and the'longeft 
I continued-, *,of any that occurs in the hiftory of 
! our fpecies ; and I pointed out fuch effeds of it 
upon government, upon property, upon manners 
•and tafte, as were fuited to what were then the 
objeds of my inquiry. At prefect my attention 
is confined to obferve the commercial confequen- 
. c-es of the crufades, and how far'they contributed ' 
ij to retard , or to promote , the conveyance of 
|.Indian commodities into Europe. 3 

if: To fix an idea of peculiar fandity to that coun- 
:'] try, which the Author of our Religion feleded 
j as the place of his refidence while on earth, and 
i t in which he accomplilhed the redemption of man- 
' kind , is a fentiment fo natural to the human 
mind, that, from the firft eftablifliment of Clirif- 
tianity, the vifiting of the holy .places in Judea 
•was ponfidered as an exercife of piety , tending 
powerfully to awaken and cherilh a fpirit of 
devotion. Through fucceeding ages, the pradice 
continued, and increafed in every part of Chrif- 
tendom. When Jerufalem was fubjeded to the 
Mahomedan empire, and danger was added to 
the fatigue and expenfe of a diflant pilgrimage, 
the undertaking was viewed as Hill more merito- 
rrious. It was fometimes enjoined as a penance to 

,7 Hill, of Charles V. vol. i. p. sS. 

Ml 
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SECT, be performed by heinous tranfgrePTora It wjs _ 
ill. more frequently a duty undertaken with volun¬ 
tary zeal, and in both cafes it was deemed an 
expiation for all part; offences. From*- various 
. caufcs, which I have elfewhere enunperated. ”, 
thefe pious vifits to the Holy Land'multiplied 
amazingly during the tenth and eleventh cen¬ 
turies. Not only individuals in the lower and 
middle ranks of life , but perfons of fuperior con¬ 
dition , attended by large retinues, and numerous 
caravans of opulent pilgrims, refort^d to Jeru- 
falem. 

In all their operations, however, men have a 
vtonderful dexterity in mingling fome attention 
to intereft with thofe fundi ions which feem to be 
moft purely fpiritual. The Mahomedan caravans 
•which, in obedience to the injunctions of their 
religion , vifit the holy temple of Mecca , are 
not compofed, as I fhall hereafter explain more 
fully, of devout pilgrims only, but of (Merchants, 
who, both in going and returning, are provided 
with fuch an alfortmept of goods that they carry 
on a conliderable traffic Even the Faquirs of 
India, whofe wild enthufiafm feems to elevate 
them above all folicitude about the concerns of 
this world, have rendered their frequent pilgrim¬ 
ages fubfervient to their interelf, by trading in 
every country through which they travel **. In 

“ Hift. of Charles V. vol. i. p. 27. 28s. 

” Viaggj di RaniuGo , vol. i. p. 151 , 152. 

** See NOTE XL. 
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like mariner, it-was'hot by devotion alone that SECT, 
fetch numerous bands of Chriftian pilgrims were ill,, 
induced to vifit Jerufalem. To many of them 
commerce was the chief motive of undertaking / 
that diflan<t voyage, and by exchanging the pro- 
dudions t/f Europe for the more valuable com¬ 
modities of Alia, particularly tliofe of India, which ■/ ■ 
at that time were diffufed through every part of 
the Caliphs’ dominions, they enriched themfelves 
and furniflied their countrymen with fuch an ad¬ 
ditional fupply of Eaftern luxuries, as augmented - 
their*te!ifli for them . 

But how faint foever the iines may be, Which, 
prior to the crufades, mark the influence of the 
frequent pilgrimages to the Eaft upon commerce, 
they become fo confpicuous alter the commence¬ 
ment of thefe expeditions, as to meet the eye of 
every obferver. Various circumftances concurred 
towards this , from an enumeration of which it 
will appear, that by attending to the progrefs 
and effe&s of the crufades, confiderable light is 
thrown upon the fnbject of my inquiries. Great 
armies, concluded by the 1110ft illullrious nobles 
of Europe, and compofed of men of the mod en¬ 
terprising fpirit in all the kingdoms of it, marched 
towards Palcfline, through countries far advanced ✓ 
beyond thofe which they left, in every fpecies 
of improvement. They beheld the dawn of pro¬ 
sperity in the republics of Italy, which bad begun 

” Gul. Tyr. lib. xfii. e, 4. p. 935. ap. Gella Dei per 
Francos. 
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SECT, to vie with each other in the arts o$induftry, 
III. and in their efforts to engrofs the lucrative com¬ 
merce with the Baft. They next admired the 
more advanced ftate of opulence and.fpk.ndor in 
Conftantinople, railed to a pre-eminepcejjabove all 
the cities then known , by its extenlfve trade, 
particularly that which it carried on with -India , 
and the countries beyond it They afterwards 
ferved in thofe provinces of Afia through which 
the commodities of the Baft were ufually con¬ 
veyed, and became mafters of feveral; cities which 
had been ftaples of that trade. They eftab{$h<?d 
the kingdom of ferufalem, which fublifted near 
tv^o hundred years. They took poffeffion’of the 
throne of the Greek empire, and governed it above 
half a century. Amidft fuch a variety of events 
and operations, the ideas of the fierce wairiors 
of Europe gradually opened and improved ; they 
became acquainted vfrith the policy and arts of the 
people whom they fubdued ; they obferved the 
fources of their wealth, and availed themfelves 
of all this knowledge. Antioch and lyre, when 
conquered by the crufaders, were flourifliing dties, 
inhabited by opulent merchants , who fupplied all 
the nations trading in the, Mediterranean with 
the produ&ioas of the Eaft 11 , and as far as can 
be gathered from incidental occurrences ; men¬ 
tioned by the Hiftorians of the Holy War, who, 
being moftly priefts and monks, had their attention 

11 Gul. Tyr. lib. xiii. c. s- Alb. .Aquenf. Hift. Hierof. 
ap. Gefta Dei, vol. i. p. 347. 
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diredled to objedts very different from thofe re- sect. 
taring to commerce , there is reafon to believe m, 
that both in Conftantinople, while fubjedt to the 
Franks.^ and in the ports of Syria acquired 
by the Chriftiahs , the long - eftablifbed trade 
with the ^Eaft continued to be protected and 
encouraged. 

But though commerce may have been only a 
fecondary object with the martial leaders of the 
crufades , engaged in perpetual hoftilities with 
the Turks on one hand, and with the Soldans 
o? Egypt on the other, it was the primary objedl 
with the alfociates, in conjunction with whom 
they carried oh their operations.. Numerous as the 
armies were wfiich*a{fumed the crofs, and enter- 
prifing as the fanatical zeal was with which they 
were animated * they could not have accomplifhed 
their purpofe, or even have reached, the feat of 
their warfare, without fecunng the affiftance of 
the Italian ftates. None of the other European 
powers could either furnifli a fufficient number of 
tranfports to convey the armies of the crufaders 
to the coaft of Dalmatia, whence they marched 
to Conftantinople, the place of general rendez¬ 
vous; or were able to fupply them with military 
ftores and provifions jn fuch abundance as to 
enable them to invade a diftant country. In all 
the fucceflive expeditions, the fleets of the Ge- 
noefe, of the Pifans, or of the Venetians, . kept 
on the coaft as the .armies advanced by land, and 
fupplying them, from time to time, with what¬ 
ever was wanting, tngroifed all the profits of a 
1 .3 
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sect, branch of commerce which, in every age, lias 
Hi. been extremely lucrative. It was with all the 
interfiled attention of merchants, that the Italians 
afforded their aid. On the reduction of a \py place 
in which they found it for their intereft.to fettle, 
they obtained from the crufaders valuable immu¬ 
nities of different kinds; freedom of trade ; an 
abatement of the ufual duties paid for what was 
imported and exported , or a total exemption 
from them ; the property of entire fyburbs in 
fome cities, ?md of extenfive ftreets jfn others; 
and a privilege granted to every j»4rfon who. 
refided within their precinds, or who graded under 
thfiir protedion, of being tried by thefr own laws, 
and by judges of their own appointment In 
confequence of fo many advantages, we can 
trace , during the progrefs of the crufades , a 
rapid increafe of wealth and of pjbwer in all the 
commercial flates of Italy. Evemr port open to 
trade was frequented by their merchants, who, 
having now engroffed # entirely t|ie commerce of 
the Eafl , ffrove with fuch adivie emulation to 
find new markets for the commodities which it 
furnifhed, that they extended a tajfte for them to 
many parts of Europe in which th^y had hitherto 
been little known. 

Two events happened, prior to ^he termination 
of the Holy War, which, by acquiring to the 
Venetians and Genoefe the pofleltion of feveral 
provinces in the Greek empire, enabled them to 

** Hift. of Charles V. v»l. i. p. J4. 
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fwpply Europe more abundantly with all the pro- sect. 
dy&ions of the Eaft. The lirft was the conqueft in. 

, of Conftantinople, in the year one thoufand two 
t hundred and four, by the Venetians, and the 
I leaders of the fourth crufade. An account of 
the political interefts and intrigues which formed 
this alliance , and turned the hallowed arms de¬ 
fined to deliver the Holy City from the dominion 
of infidels, againft a.Chriflian monarch, is foreign 
from the defign of this Difquifition. Conftantino¬ 
ple was taken by ftorm, and plundered by the 
•'/jnfederates. An earl of Flanders was placed on 
the* Imperial throne. The dominions which ftill 
remained fubjed to the fucceffors of Conftantine, 
were divided into four parts , one of which 
£ being allotted to the new emperor, for fupport- 
ing the dignity and expenfe of government, an 
equal partition of the other three was made 
between the Venetians and the chiefs of the 
crufade. The former, who, both in concerting 
. and in conduding this enterprife, kept their eye 
fteadily fixed on what might be rooft for the 
emolument of their commerce , fecured the terri¬ 
tories of greateft value to a trading peoplS. 

They obtained fome ' part of the Peloponnefus, 

.at that time the feat of flouriflnng manufadures, 
particularly of filk. They became mafters of 
feveral of the largeft and beft cultivated iflands 
in the Archipelago , and eftabliflied a chain 
of fettlemcnts , partly military and partly com¬ 
mercial , extending from the Adriatic to the 
I 3 
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sect. Bofphorus *\ Many Venetians fettled in Conftan- 
xll. tinople, and without obftrudion from their war¬ 
like affociates, little attentive to the arts of induf- 
try, they engroffed the various branches of trade 
which had fo Jong enriched that capital. Two of 
thefe particularly attracted their attention; the filk 
trade, and that with India. From the reign of 
Juftinian, it was moftly in Greece, and fome of 
the adjacent iflands , that filk-worms, which he 
firft introduced into Europe , were reared. The 
produd of their labors was manufadurcd in?:o 
fluffs of various kinds in many cities of the empire 
But it was in Conftantinople, the feat of opuk'nce 
and luxury, that the demand for a cpmmod’ty 
of fuch high price was greateft, and there, of 
confequence, the commerce of filk naturally cen¬ 
tered. In aflbrtin^ cargoes for the feveral ports 
in which they traded, the Venetians had for fome 
time found fiik to be an elTential article, as it 
continued to grow more and more into requeft 
in every part of Burope. By the refidence of fo 
• many of their citizens in Conftantinople, and by 

the immunities granted to them, they not only 
jftocured filk in fuch abundance, and on fuch 
terms, as enabled them to carry on trade more 
extenfively. and with greater profit than formerly, 
but they became fo thoroughly acquainted with 
every branch of the filk manufadure, as induced 

** Dandoli Chronic, ap. Murat Script Rer. Ital. vol. 
xii. p. 528- Mar. Sanuto Vite de’ Diichi di Venez. Murat, 
vol. xxii. p. 
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them to attempt the eftablilhmerit of it in their SECT. 
. own dominions. The meafures taken for this in. 
purpofe by individuals, as well as the regulations 
framed by the ftate , were concerted with fo 
much prudence, and executed with fuch fuccefs, 
that in a ’Ihort time the filk fabrics of Venice 
vied- with thofe of Greece and Sicily, and con¬ 
tributed both to enrich the republic , and to 
enlarge the fphere of its commerce. At the fame 
time , the Venetians availed themfelves of the 
influence which they had acquired in Conftanti- 
nople, in order to improve their Indian trade. 

The capital of the Greek empire., befides the 
means of being fupplied with the productions of 
the Eaft, which it enjoyed in common with the 
other commercial cities of Europe , received a 
confiderable portion of them by a channel peculiar 
to itfelf. Some of the moll valuable commodities 
of India and China were conveyed over land, 
by routes which I have deferibed , to th * Black 
Sea, and thence’by a fhort navigation to Conftan- 
tinople. To this'market, the beft ftored of any 
except Alexandria, the Venetians had now eafy * 
accefs, and the goods which they purchafed there, 
made an addition of great confequence to what 
they were accuftomed to acquire in the ports of 
Egypt and Syria. Thus while the Latin empire ! 

. in Conftantinople fubfifted, the Venetians poiTeffed j 
fuch advantages over all their rivals, that their ./' 
commerce extended greatly, and it was chiefly 
from them every part of Europe received the 
commodities of the Eaft. 

14 
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SECT, The other event which I had in view, was 
III, the fubverfion of the dominion of the Latins an 
Conftantinople, and the re - eflablifhment of the 
Imperial family on the throne. Tbis^as effeded 
after a period of fifty - feven years, partly by a 
tranfient effort of vigor, with which -indignation 
at a foreign yoke animated the Greeks, and partly 
by the powerful afliftance which they received 
from the republic of Genoa, The Genoefe were 
fo fenfible of the advantages which the Venetians, 
their rivals in trade, derived from their unton 
with the Latin emperors of Conftantinople , that 
in order to deprive them of thefe,- they fijrmounted 
the moll deep-rooted prejudices of their age, and' 
combined with the fchifmatic Greeks to dethrone 
a monarch proteded by the Papal power, felting ^ 
at defiance the thunders of the Vatican, which at 
that time made the.greatell princes tremble. This 
undertaking, bold and impious as it was then 
deemed , proved fuccefsful. In, recompence for 
their fignal fervir.es, the gratijtude or weaknefs 
of the Greek emperor, among other donryaons, 
beftowed upon the Genoefe Pera, the chief fuburb 
of Conftantinople, to be held as a fief of the 
empire, together with fuch exemption from the 
accuftomed duties on goods - imported and ex¬ 
ported , as gave them a decided fuperiority over 
every competitor in trade. With the vigilant atten- ^ 
tion of merchants, the Genoefe availed thcmfelves 
of this favorable fituation. They furrounded their 
new fettlement in Pera with fortifications. They 
rendered their factories on the adjacent coafts 
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places of ftrength 15 . They were mailers of the' SECT, 
harbour of Cohllantinople more than the Greeks III. 
themfelves. The whole trade of the Black Sea 
came into t£ei«hands; and not fatisfied with this,' 
they took polfeflion of part of the Cherfonefus 
Taurica, the modern Crimaea, and rendered Caffa, 
its principal town, the chief feat of their trade 
with the Eaft, and the port in which all its pro¬ 
ductions, conveyed to the Black Sea by the dif¬ 
ferent routes I have formerly defcribed , were 
landed 

In confequence of this revolution, Genoa became 
the greateft commercial power in Europe; and if 
the enterprifing indufiry and intrepid courage^of 
its citizens had been under the direction of wife 
domeftic policy, it might have long held that 
rank. But never was there a-contrail more Unk¬ 
ing, than between the internal ad mini fixation of 
the two rival republics of Venice and Genoa. In 
the former, government was conducted with 
fteady fyftematic prudence; in the latter, it was 
confiftent in nothing but a fondnefs for novelty, 
and a p'ropenfity to change. The one enjoyed a 
•perpetual calm, the other was agitated with all 
the ftorms and viciffitudes of fa&ion. The increafe 
of wealth., which flowed into Genoa from the 

** Niceph. Gregor. lib. xi. c.». §. 6 . lib. xvii. c. i. § 2. 

** Folieta Hid. Genuenf. ap. Grsev. Thef. Antiq. Ital. i. 
j 8 *r. De Marinis de Genuenf. Dignit. ib. 1468. Niceph. 

Greg. lib. xiii. c. 12. Murat. Annal. d’ltal. lib. vii. c. jfi. 

See NOTE XLI. 
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SECT, exertions of its merchants, did not counterbalance, 
m. the (iefedts in its political conftitution; and even 
i'i its moft profperous ftate we may difcern the 
appearance of fymptoms which f$&b£ded a dimi- 
nutign of its opulence and power.® 

As long, however, as the Genoefe retained the 
afcendant which they had acquired in the Greek 
enyjire, the Venetians felt their commercial tranf- 
adlions with it to be carried on upon fuch unequal 
terms, that their merchants vifited Conftantinople 
feldom, and with relu&ance ; and in order to 
procure the commodities of the Eaft in fuch quan¬ 
tities as were demanded in the various parts of 
Europe which they were accuftomed to fupply, 
they were obliged to refort to the ancient ftaples 
of that trade. Of thefe Alexandria was the chief, 
and the moft abundantly fupplied, as the con¬ 
veyance of Indian goods by land through Afia, 
to any of the ports of the Mediterranean, was 
often rendered impra&icable by the incurfions of 
Turks, Tartars, and other hordes, which fuc- 
ceffively defolated that fertile country , or con¬ 
tended for the dominion of it. But under the 
military and vigorous government of the Soldans 
of the Mameluks, fecurity and order were fteadily 
maintained in Egypt, and trade, though loaded 
with heavy duties, was open to all. In proportion 
to the progrefs of the Genoefe, in engroffing the 
commerce of Conftantinople and the Black Sea ,T , 
the Venetians found it more and more neceflary to. 
enlarge their tranfa&ions with Alexandria. 

” See NOTE XLII. 
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, Rut fuch an avowed intercourfe with infidels SECT, 
being confidered, in that age, qs unbecoming the 111. 
character of Ghriftians, the fenate of Venice, in 
order to file nee its own fcruples, or thofe of its 
fubjeds , had recourfe to the infallible authority 
of the Pope, who was fuppofed to be poffeffed of 
power to difpenfe with the rigorous obfervation 
of the mod facred laws, and obtained permiffion 
from him to fit out annually a fpecified number 
of fhips for the ports of Egypt and of Syria “. 

Under this fandion , the republic concluded a 
treaty of commerce with the Soldans of Egypt, 
on equitable terms; in confequence of which the 
fenate appointed one conful to refide in Alexandria, 
and another in Damafcus, in a public charader, 
and to exercife a mercantile jurifdidion , author¬ 
ized by the Soldans. Under their protedion, Vene¬ 
tian merchants and artifans fettled in each of thefe 
cities. Ancient prejudices and antipathies were 
forgotten, and their mutual interefts eftablifhed, 
for the firft time,' a fair and open trade between 
Chriftians and Mahomedan? ”. 

While the Venetians and Genoefe were alter¬ 
nately making thofe extraordinary efforts, in order 
to engrofs all the advantages of fupplying Europe 
with the productions of the Eaft, the republic 
of Florence, originally a commercial democracy, 
applied with fuch perfevering vigor to trade, and 

” See NOTE XLHI. 

** Sandi Storia Civile Veneziana, lib. v. c. 15. p. 248, 

&c. 
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SECT, the genius of the people, as well as the nature 
1 X 1 . of their inftitutions, were fo favorable to its pro- 
grefs, that the date advanced rapidly in power, 
and the people in opulence. But as the Florentines 
did not pofiefs any commodious fea-port, their 
aCtive exertions were directed chiefly towards the 
improvement of their manufactures, and domeftic 
induftry. About the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, the Florentine manufactures of various 
kinds, particularly thofe of filk and woollen cloth, 
appear from the enumeration of a well-informed 
Hiftorian , to have been very confiderable The 
connexion which thejjt formed in different parts 
of Europe, by furnifliing them with the produc¬ 
tions of their own induftry, led them to engage 
in another branch of trade, that of banking. In 
this they foon became fo eminent, that the moncy- 
/ tranfaCtions of almoft every kingdom in Europe 

paffed through their hands, and in many of them 
they were intruded with the collection and ad- 
miniftration of the public revenues. In confequence 
of the activity and fuqcefs with which they con¬ 
ducted their manufactures and money-tranfaCtions, 
the former always attended with certain though 
moderate profit , the latter lucrative in a high 
degree, at a period when neither the intereft of 
money, nor the premium on bills of exchange, 
were fettled with accuracy, Florence became one 
of the firft cities in Chriftendom, and many of its 

'* Giov. Villani Hill. Fiorent. ap.‘ Murat. Script. Rer. 
Ital. vol. xiii. p. 82 J - 
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) citizens extremely opulent. Cofmo* di Medici , SECT, 
the head of a family which rofe from obfcurity hi. 
'by its fuccefs in trade, was reckoned the moft 
. wealthy merchant ever known in Europe **; and 
in ads of public munificence, as well as of pri¬ 
vate generality, in the patronage of learning, and 
in the encouragement of ufeful and elegant arts, 
no monarch of the age could vie with him. 

Whether the Medici , in their firft mercantile 
; tranfadions, carried on any commerce with the 
; Ea£, I have not been able'to difcover ”, It is 
more probable, I Ihould think, that their trade 
was confined to the fame articles with that of 
their countrymen. But as foon as the commoia- A - c - 
wealth, by the conqueft of Jfa, had acquired a 
^communication with the ocean, Cofmo di Medici, 
who had the chief diredion of its affairs, endea¬ 
voured to procure for his country a lhare in 
that lucrative commerce, which had raifed Venice 
and Genoa fo far above all the other Italian 
Rates. With this view ambaffadors were fent to a. C. 14s;. 
Alexandria , in order to prevail with the Soldan 
to open that, and the other ports of his domi¬ 
nions, to the fubjeds of the republic , and to 
admit them to a participation of all the commer¬ 
cial privileges -which were enjoyed by the Vene¬ 
tians. The negotiation terminated with fuch fuccefs, 

1 ,l Fr. Mich. Brutus Hift. Flor. p. 37. 62. Chron. 

Eugubinum ap. Murat. Script. Rcr. Itnl. vol. xiv. p. 1007. 

Denina Revol. d’kalic, tom. vi. p. 263 » &c. 

** See NOTE XLIV. 
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SECT, that the Florentines feem to have obtained fome 
III. fhare in the Indian trade ”; and foon after this 
period , we find fpices enumerated among the 
commodities imported by the Florentines into 
England ,4 . 

In fome parts of this Difquifition , concerning 
the nature and courfe of trade with the Eaft, I 
have been obliged to grope my way, and often 
under the guidance of very feeble lights. But as 
we are now approaching to the period when , 
the modern ideas, with refpedt to the importance 
of commerce, began to unfold, and attention to 
its progrefs and effects became a more confider- 
afole objeCt of policy, we may hope jo carry on 
what refearches yat remain to be made, with 
greater certainty and precifion. To this growing 
attention we are indebted for the account which 
Marino Sanudo, a Venetian nobleman , gives of 
the Indian trade , as carried on by his country¬ 
men, about the beginning of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. They were fupplied, as he informs us, 
with the productions of the Eaft in two different 
ways. Thofe of fmall bu'k and high value fuch 
as cloves , nutmegs , mace , gems, pearls, &c. 
were conveyed from tbe Perfian Gulf up the 
Tigris to Baffora, and thence, to Bagdat, from 
which they were carried to fome port on the 
Mediterranean. All more bulky goods, fuch as 
pepper, ginger , cinnamon, &c. together with 
fome portion of the more valuable articles, we?e 


See NOTE XLV. 


Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 195. 
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^conveyed by the ancient route to the Red Sea, SECT, 
aq'd thence acrofs the defert, and down the Nile 111 . 
ip Alexandria. The goods received by the former " 
route were, as Sanudo obferves, of fuperior qua¬ 
lity but from the tedioufuefs and expenfe of a 
diftaht land-carriage, the fupply was often fcanty, 
nor can he conceal (though contrary to a favorite 
projedt which he had in view when he wrote 
the treatife to which I refer ) that , from the 
ftate of the countries through which the caravans 
palled, this mode of conveyance ifcas frequently 
precarious, and attended with danger”. 

It was in Alexandria only, that the Venetians 
found always a certain and full fupply of India;* 
goods; and as thefe were conveyed thither chiefly 
by water-carriage, they might have purcbafed 
them 1 at a moderate price , if the Soldans bad 
not impeded upon them duties which amounted 
to a third part of their full value Under this and 
every other difadvantage, however, it was necef- 
fary to procure them, as from many concurring 
circumftances, particularly a more extenfive inter¬ 
course eftablilhed among the different nations of 
Europe, the demand for them continued to in- 
cr’eafe greatly during the fourteenth century. By 
the, irruptions of the various boftile tribes of 
Barbarians, who took polfctiion of the greater 
part of Europe, that powerful bond by which 
the Romans had united together all the people 

” Mar. Sanuti Secrcta Fidelium Crucis, p. 22 , &c. 
ap. Bongarfium. 
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£ C T. of their vaft empire was entirely diffolved, and 

111. Inch difcouragement was given.^o the communi¬ 
cation of one nation with another, as would 
appear altogether incredible , if the evidence of __, 
it rcfted only upon the teftimony of hiftorians, 
and were not confirmed by what is ftill more 
authentic, the exprcfs enactment of laws. Several 
ftarutes of this kind , which difgrace the jurif- 
prudence of almoft every European nation, I have 
enumerated and explained in another work But 
when the wants and defires of mea multiplied, 
and they found that other countries could furnifh 
the means of fupplying and gratifying them, the 
boftile fentiments which kept nations at a diftance 
from each other abated, and mutual correfpondence 
gradually took place. hrom the time of the 
crufades , which firft brought people hardly 
known to one auother, to aflfociate and to adt 
in concert during two denturies , in purfuit of 
one common end, feveral circumftances had co¬ 
operated towards accelerating this general inter- 
courfe. The people around the Baltic, hitherto 
dreaded and abhorred by the reft of Europe as 
pirates and invadt rs, aflumcd more pacific man-^ 
tiers, and began now to vifit their neighbours 
as merchants. Occurrences foreign from the fub- 
jedt of the prefent inquiry, united them together in 
the powerful commercial confederacy fo famous in 
the middle ages, under the name of the Hanfeatic 
League , and led them to eftablifh the ftaple of 

3 ‘ Bift. of Charles V. vol. i. p, 92. 391. &s. 
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their trade with the fouthern parts of Europe in £ E C T. 
Bruges. ^Thither the merchants of Italy , particu- III. 
larly thofe of Venice, reforted; and in return for 
the productions of the Eaft, and the manufactures 
of their own country , they received hot only 
the naval (tores and other commodities of the 
North’, but a confiderable fupply of gold and 
filver from the mines in various provinces of 
Germany, tire molt valuable and productive of 
any known at that time in Europe 17 . Bruges 
continued to be the great mart or ftoreboufe of 
European trade during the period to which my 
inquiries extend. A regular communication, for- 
merly unknown, was kept up there among all 
the kingdoms into which our continent is di¬ 
vided , and we are enabled to account for the 
rapid progrefs of the Italian Rates in wealth and 
power, by obfer-ving'how much their trade, the 
fource from which both were derived, muft have 
augmented upon the vaft increafe in the confump- 
tion of Afiatic goods , when all the extenfive 
countries towards the north-eaft of Europe were 
qpened for their reception. 

^ During this profperous and improving ftate of 

Indian commerce, Venice received from one of , 
its citizens, fuch new information concerning the 
countries which produced the precious commodi¬ 
ties that formed the moft valuable article of its 
trade, as gave an idea of their opulence, their 
population, and their extent, which rofe far above 

' JT Zimmermaun’s Polit. Survey of Europe, p. tos. 

K 
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sect, all the former conceptions of Europeans. From the^ 
HI. time that the Mahomedans became matters of 
Egypt , as no Chrittian was permitted to pab 
through their dominions to the Eaft’*, the direct 
intercourfe of Europeans with India ceafed en¬ 
tirely. The account of India by Cofmas Indico- 
pleuftes in the fixth century, is, as far as I know, 
the laft which the nations of the Weft received 
from any perfon who had vifited that country. ' 
But about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
the fpirit of commerce, now become more e»ter- 
prifing, and more eager to difeover new routes 
which led to wealth , induced Marco Polo , a 
Venetian of a noble family, after trading for fome 
time in many of the opulent cities of the letter 
Afia, to penetrate into the more eattern parts of 
that continent, as far as to the court of the Great 
Khan on the frontier of China. During the courfe 
of twenty-fix years, partly employed in mercantile 
tranfadions, and partly in concluding negociations 
with which the Great Khan intruded him, he 
explored many regions of the Eaft which no 
European had ever vifited. * 

He deferibes the great kingdom of Cathay, th^ 
name by which China is ftill known in many parts 
of the Eaft s ', and travelled through it from Cham- 
balu , or Peking, on its northern frontier , to 
fome of its moft fouthern provinces. He vifited 
• J ‘ Sanuto , p. 2t. 

** Iierbelot Bib. Orient, artic. Kbathai. Stewart, Account 
of Thibet, Phil. Trank lxvii. 474. Voyage of A. Jenkinfon, 
Rakiuyt. u 333- 
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different parts of Indoftan, and is the firft who SECT, 
negations Bengal and Guzzerat, by their prefent hi. 
frames, as great and opulent kingdoms. Eelides 
what he difcovered in his journies by land, he 
made more than one voyage in the Indian ocean, 
and acquired fome information concerning an ifiand 
which he calls' Zipangri or Cipango , probably 
, Japan. He vifited in perfon Java, andfeveral ifiands 
contiguous to it, the ifland of Ceylon, and the 
coaft of Malabar as far as the Gulf of Cambay, 
to •all. which he gives the names that they now 
bear. This was the moft extenfive furvey hitherto 
made of the Eaft, and the moft complete defcrip- 
tion of it ever given by any European; and in an 
age which had hardly any knowledge of thofe 
regions but what was derived from the geography 
. of Ptolemy, not only the Venetians, but all the 
people of Europe, were aftonilhed at the difcovery 
of immenfe countries opened to their view beyond, 
what had hitherto been reputed the utmoft boun¬ 
dary of the earth in that quarter 4 \ 

Bu$ while men of leifure, and fpeculation occu¬ 
pied themfelves with examining the difcoveries of 
gpMarrn Polo, which gave rife to conje&ures and 
theories, productive of'moft important confcquen- 
ces; an event happened, that drew the attention 
of all Europe, and had a moft confpicuous effett 
upon the courfe of that trade, the progrefs of 
which I am endeavouring to trace. 

The event to which I allude, is the final con- 
queft of the Greek ’'empire by Mahomet II. and the 
■’* See NOTE XLVI.- 
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sect, eftablifhing the feat of the Turkifh government in 
ill. Conftantinople. The immediate effedt of this gtea^ 
A. D. 1453. revolution was , that the Genoefe refiding ini' 
Pera , involved in the general calamity were 
obliged not only to abandon that fettlement, btft 
all thofe which they had made on the adjacent 
fea - coaft, after they had been in their poffeffion 
A. D. 1474, near two centuries. Not long after, the victorious 
arms of'the Sultan expelled them from Caffa, and 
every other place which they held in theCrimtea'". 
Conftantinople was no longer a mart open to bhe 
nations of the Weft for Indian commodities, and 
no fupply of them could now be obtained but in 
Egypt and the ports of Syria, fujbjed to the Sol- 
dans of the Mameiuks. The Venetians, in confe- 
quence of the protection and privileges which 
they had fecured by their commercial treaty with 
thofe powerful princes, carried on trade in every 
part of their dominions with fuch advantage, as 
gave them a fuperiority over every competitor. 
Genoa, which had long been their moft formidable 
rival, humbldd by the.lofs of its poffeflions in the 
Eaft, and weakened by domeftic diffenfions, de¬ 
clined fo faft, that it was obliged to court foreigrr 
protection, and fubmitted alternately to the domi¬ 
nion of the Dukes of Milan and the Kings of 
France. In confequence of this diminution of their 
political power, the commercial exertions of the 
Genoefe became lefs vigorous. A feeble attempt 
which they made to recover that Chare of the 
*' Fplieta Hift. Genu. 602. 626. ’ Murat. Annali d’ltal. 
fa, 41b 
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Indian trade which they had formerly enjoyed, by SECT, 
offering to enter into treaty with the Soldans of III. 
sfcgypt upon terms fimilar to thofe which had been 
granted to the Venetians, proved unfuccefsful; 
and during the remainder of the fifteenth century, j 
Venice fupplied the greater part of Europe with ; 

, the productions of theEaft, and carried on trade ; 
to an extent far beyond what had been known in 
thofe times. 

The ftate of the other European nations was 
eKremely favorable to the commercial progrefs of 
the Venetians. England , defolated by the civil 
wars which the unhappy conteft between the hou- 
fes of York and Lancafter‘excited , had hardly 
begun to. turn its attention towards thofe objects 
and purfuits to which it is indebted for its prefent 
opulence and power. In France, the fatal effedts 
of the Englifh. arms and conquefts were ftill felt, 
and the king had neither acquired power, nor the 
people inclination, to dired the national genius 
and activity to the arts of peace. The union of 
the different kingdoms of Spain was not yet com¬ 
pleted ; fome of its molt fertile provinces were ftill 
qnder the dominion of the Moors , with whom 
the Spanifh monarchs waged perpetual war; and, 
except by the Catalans, little attention was paid 
to foreign trade. Portugal, though it had already 
entered upon that career of difeovery which ter¬ 
minated with moft fplendid fuccefs, had. not yet 
made fuch progrefs in it t as to be entitled to any 
high rank among the commercial flates of Europe. 

Thus the Venetians , aimoft without rival or 

K 3 
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SECT, competitor, except from fome of the inferior Italian ' 
in. dates, were left at liberty to concert and toexeeutV 
their mercantile plans ; and the trade with the 
cities of the Hanfeatic League, which united the.- = 
North and South of Europe , and which hitherto 
had been common to all the Italians', was now 
engroffed, in a great meafurc, by them alone. 

While the increafmg demand for the produdions 
of Aha induced all the people of Europe to court 
intercourfe with the Venetians fo eagerly, as to 
allure them, by various immunities, tp frequ'int 
their fea-ports, we may tfbferve a peculiarity in 
their mode of carrying on trade with the .Eaft, 
vffucb diftinguifhes it from what has taken place 
in other countries in any period of hiftory. In the 
ancient world, the Tyrians, the Greeks who were 
mailers of Egypt, and the Rpmans, failed to India 
in queft of thofe commodities with which they 
fupplied the people of the Weft. In modern times, 
the fame has been the pradice of the Portuguefe, 
the Dutch, the Englifh, and, after jjheir example, 

'of other European nations. In both periods, loud 
complaints have been made, that in carrying on 
this trade every ftate muft be drained of the pre¬ 
cious metals which, in the courfe of it, flow incef- 
fantly from the Weft to the Eaft, never to return. 
From whatever lofs might have been occafioned 
by this gradual but unavoidable diminution of their 
gold and fdver (whether a real or only an imagin¬ 
ary lofs, it is not incumbent upon me, in this 
place, to inquire or to determine), the Venetians 
were, in a great meafure, exempted. They had no 
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intercourfe with India. They found in Egypt, SECT. 
•Ar i'a Syria, warehoufes filled with all the commo- m. 
‘dities of the Eaft, imported by the Mahomedans; 

‘’fiid from the beft accounts we have, with refped 
to the nature of their trade, they purchafed them 
more frequently by barter, than with ready money. 

/Egypt, the chief mart for Indian goods, though a 
' moll fertile country, is deftitute of many things 
i requifite in an improved flate of fociety, either for 
\ accommodation or for ornament. Too limited in 
extent, and too highly cultivated to afford fpace' 
for forefts; too level “to have mines of the ufeful 
metals; it muft be fupplied with timber for build¬ 
ing, with iron, lead, tin, and brafs, by importa¬ 
tion from other countries. The Egyptians, while 
’ under the dominion of the Mameluks, feem not 
.] themfelves to have traded in the ports of any 
I Chriftian ftate , and it was principally from the 
/ Venetians that they received all the articles which 
/ I have enumerated. Befides thefe, the ingenuity 
I of the Venetian artifts furnifhed a variety of manu- 
t factures of woollen cloths; filk fluffs of various 
| fabric, camlets, mirrors, arms, ornaments of 
gold and filver, glafs, and many other articles, 
for all which they found a ready market in Egypt 
and Syria. In return they received from the mer¬ 
chants of Alexandria, fpices of every kind, drugs, 
gems, pearls, ivory, cotton and filk, unwrought as 
well as manufadured, in many different forms, and 
other produdlions of the Eaft, together with feveral 
. valuable articles of Egyptian growth or fabric. In 
Aleppo, Baruth, and other cities, befides the proper 
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sect, commodities of India brought thither by land, th£v 
ill. added to their cargoes the carpets of Perfia/fhA 
rich wrought filks of Damafcus, Hill known by a 
name taken from that city, and various productions’' 
of arc and nature peculiar to Syria, Paleftine, and 
Arabia. If, at any tiifie, their demand'for the pro¬ 
ductions of the Eaft went beyond what they could ' 
procure in exchange for their own manufactures, 
that trade with the cities of the Hanfeatic League, 
which I have mentioned, furnilhed then* from the 
mines of Germany, with a regular fupply of gdld 
and filver, which they cotild carry, with advan¬ 
tage , to the markets of Egypt and Syria. 

From a propenfity, remarkable in all commercial 
Rates, to fubjeCt the operations of trade to political 
regulation and reftraint, the authority of fhe Vene¬ 
tian government feems to have been interpofed, 
both in directing the importation of Afiatic goods, 
and in the mode of circulating them among the 
different nations of Europe. To every confiderable 
ftaple in the Mediterranean a certa0, number of 
large veflels-, known' by the name of Galcans or 
Carnes, was fitted out on the public account, and 
returned loaded with the richeft merebandife, 
the profit arifing from the fale of which muft 
hay£ been no (lender addition to* the revenue of the 
republic. Citizens, however, of every clafs, parti¬ 
cularly perfons of noble families, were encouraged 
to engage in foreign trade, and whoever employed 

41 Sabellicus, Hift. Rer. Venet. Dec. iv. lib. iii. p. 868. 
Denina Revol. d’ltalie, tom. vi. 34.0. 
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f> veflel of a certain burden for this purpofe, re- s E c 
-4bei$ed a confiderable bounty from the ftate 4! . It hi. 
’■was in the fame manner, partly in fhips belong- 
*iug to the public, and partly in thofe of private 
traders, that the Venetians circulated through 
Europe the .goods import™ from the Eaft, as 
/well as the produce of their own dominions and 
manufaftures. 

There are two different ways by which we may 
come at»fome knowledge of the magnitude of 
tfiofe branches of commerce carried on by the 
Venetians. The one, by attending to the great 
variety and high value of the commodities which 
they imported into Bruges, the (lore- houfe from 
which the other nations of Europe were fupplied. 

A full enumeration of thefe is given by a well- 
informed. author, in which is contained almoft 
every article deemed, in that age, effeutial to 
accommodation or to elegance 44 . The other, by 
confidering the effe&s of the Venetian trade upon 
the cities a^Jpaitted to a participation of its advan¬ 
tages. Never did wealth appear more confpicuoufly 
in the frain of. commerce. The citizens of Bruges, 
enriched by it, difplayed in their drefs, then- 
buildings, and mode of living, fuch magnificence 
as even to mortify the pride and excite the envy 
of royalty 4 ’. Antwerp , when the ftaple was 
removed thither, foon rivalled Bruges in opulence 

41 Sandi Stor. Civ. Venez. lib. viii. 891. 

44 Lod. Guicciardini Defcriz. de’ Paefi Balft, p. 17J. 

41 See NOTE XLVII. 
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and fplendor. In fome cities of Germany, parti* 
cularly in Aiigfburgh, the great mart for Indian, 
commodities in the interior parts of that extenfive 
country, we meet with early examples of fucj*'" 
large fortunes accumulated by mercantile induft'ry, 
as railed the proprietors of them tti^&gh rank 
and confideration in the empire. ■ "f:' 

From obferving this remarkable 'mcreafe of 
opulence in all the places where the Venetians 
had an eftablifhed trade, we are led to conclude, 
that the profit accruing to themfelves from the 
different branches of it, efpecially that with the 
Eaft, muft have been ftill more confiderable. It 
is impoffible, however, without information much 
more minute than that to. which we have accefs, 
to form an eftimate of this with accuracy; but 
various circumftances may be produced to eftab- 
lifh, in general, the juftnefs of this-.conclufion. 
From the firft revival of a commercial fpirit in 
Europe, the Venetians pofieffed a large fbare of 
the trade with the Eaft. It contin^d gradually 
to increafe, and duriftg a great part of the fif¬ 
teenth century, they had nearly a monopoly of 
it. This was productive o,f confequences attend¬ 
ing all monopolies. Wherever thert is no com¬ 
petition, and the merchant has it in his power 
to regulate the market, and to fix the price of 
the commodities which he vends, his gains will 
be exorbitant. Some idea of their magnitude, 
during ’ feveral centuries , may. be formed , by 
attending to the rate of the premium or intereft 
then paid for the ufe of money. This is undoubtedly 
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tie moft exadt ftandard by which to meafure SECT. 
..Hie profit arifing from the capital ftock employed m. 
dn coinmerce; for, according as the intereft of . 
iponey is high' or low, the gain .acquired by the 
ufe- of it mild vary, and ^come exceffive or 
moderate. -From the clofe ™ the eleventh cen¬ 
tury to. the commencement of the fixteenth , the 
period during which the Italians made their chief 
commercial exertions , the rate of interefi: was 
extremely high. It was nfually twenty per cent, 
fotftetimes above that; and fo late as the year 
one thoufand five hundred, it had not funk 
below ten or twelve per cent, in any part of 
Europe 4 ‘. If the profits of a trade fo extenfite 
as that of the Venetians correfponded to this high 
value of money , it could not fail of proving a 
.fource of great wealth, both public and private ' 7 . 

The condition of Venice , accordingly , during 
the period under review, is defcribed by writers 
of that age , in terms which are not appli- - 
cable to that*of any other country in Europe. 

The, revenues of the republic, as well as the 
wealth amaffed by individuals, exceeded what¬ 
ever was elfewhere known. In the magnificence 
of their houfes, in richnefs of furniture, in pro- 
fufion of plate , and in every thing which con¬ 
tributed either towards elegance or parade in 
their mode of living, the nobles of Venice Em- 
palled the flate of the greateft monarch beyond 

- 44 Hill, of Charles’ V. vol. i. p. 401, &c. 

47 See NOTE XLV 11 I. 
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sect, the Alps. Nor was all this difplay the effed of 
ill. an oftentatious and inconfiderate diflipation, it 
was the natural confequence offuccefsful induftry, 
which, having accumulated wealth with eafe, is 
entitled to enjoy it-in fplendor 4 ‘. 

Never did the Venetians believe the power of 
their country to be more firmly eftablifhed , or- 
rely with greater confidence on the continuance 
and increafe of its opulence , than towards the 
clofe of the fifteenth century , when two events 
(which they could neither forefee nor prevrnt) 
happened, that proved fatal to both. The one 
Was the difcovery of America. The other was the 
opening a dired courfe of navigation to the Eaft- 
Indies , by the Cape of Good Hope. Of all 
occurrences in the hiftory of the dium'an race, 
thefe are undoubtedly among the moft interefting; 
and as they occafioned a remarkable change of 
intercourfe among the different quarters of the 
globe, and finally eftablilhed thofe commercial 
ideas and arrangements which confhtute the chief 
diftindion between th.e manners and policy of an¬ 
cient and of modern times, an account of them is 
intimately conneded with the fubjed of this Dif- 
quifition , and will bring it to that period which 
I have fixed upon for its boundary. But as I 
have related the rife and progrefs of thefe difco- 
veries at great length in another work 49 , a rapid 
vi£w of them is all that is reqnifite in this place. 

4 " See NOTE XLIX. 1 

49 Hift. of America, Books I. and II, 
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The admiration or envy with which the other sect. 
qj&tions of Europe beheld the power and wealth 111. 
/of Venice, led them naturally to inquire into the 
caufes of this pre-eminence; and among thefe, its 
lucrative commerce with the Eaft appeared to be 
by far the moft confiderable. fortified with being 
.excluded from a fource of opulence , which to 
the Venetians had proved fo abundant, different 
countries had attempted to acquire a lhare of the 
Indian trade. Some of the Italian Hates (as I have 
foi^nerly hinted) endeavoured to obtain admiffion 
into the ports of Egypt and Syria, upon the fame 
terms with the Venetians; but either by the fu- 
perior intereft of the Venetians in the court pf 
the Soldans, their negociations for that purpofe 
were rendered unfuccetsful; or from the manifold 
advantages which merchants, long in pofleflion 
of any branch of trade, have in a competition 
with new adventurers, all their exertions did not 
produce effedls of any confequence In other 
countries, various fchemes were formed with the 
fame view. As early as the year one thouland 
four'hundred and eighty, the inventive and 
enterprifing genius of Columbus conceived the 
idea of opening a fhorter and more certain com¬ 
munication with India, by holding a direcft wef- 
terly courfe towards thofe regions, which, accord¬ 
ing to Marco Polo and other travellers, extended 
eaftward far beyond the utmoft limits of Aha 

known to the Greeks or Romans. This fcheme, 

• 

*-* See NOTE t. 
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SECT, fupported by arguments deduced from a Scientific 
ill. acquaintance with cofmography, from his owl/ 
pradical knowledge of navigation, from the re¬ 
ports of fldlful pilots , and from the theories and 
conjedures of the ancients, he propofed firft to 
the Genoefe his cdt?ntrymen , and next to the 
king of Portugal , into whofe fervice he had* 
entered. It was rejeded by the former from ignor¬ 
ance, and.by the latter with circumftances- mod 
humiliating to a generous mind. By perfeverance, 
however, and addrefs, he at length induced Che 
mod wary and leaft adventurous court in Europe 
to undertake the execution of his plan; and Spain, 
a#' the reward of this deviation from its ufual 
cautious maxims, had the glory of difcovering a 
new world, hardly inferior in magnitude to a 
third part of the habitable g]obe. Aftonilhing as 
the fuccels of Columbus was, it did not fully 
accomplilh his own wilheS, or condud him to 
thofe regions of the Eaft, the expcdation of reach¬ 
ing which was the original objed of his voyage. 
The effeds, however, of his difcoveries .were 
great and extenfive. By giving Spain the poffef- 
fion of immenfe territories , abounding in rich 
mines, and many valuable'procfudions of nature, 
feveral of which had hitherto been deemed pecu¬ 
liar to India, wealth began to flow fo copioufly 
■ into that kingdom, and thence was fo diffufed 
over Europe, as gradually awakened a general 
fpirit^of induflry, and called forth exertions, which 
alone muft have foon turned the courfe of com¬ 
merce into new channels. 
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. -But this was accomplifhed more fpeedily, as SECT, 
well as more completely, by the other great event 111. 
.which. I mentioned, the difcovery of a new route 
of navigation to the Eaft by the Cape of Good 
fi'ape. When the Portuguefe, to whom mankind 
are indebted for opening this communication be¬ 
tween the moft remote parts of the habitable 
globe, undertook their firft voyage of difcovery, 
it is probable that they had nothing farther in view 
than to explore thofe parts of the coaft of Africa 
which Jay neareft to their own country. But a fpirit 
of enterprise, when roufed and put in motion, is 
always progreffive; and that of the Portuguefe, 
though flow and timid in its firft operations, gra¬ 
dually acquired vigor, and prompted them to 
advance along the weftern fhore of the African 
continent , far beyond the utmoft boundary of 
ancient navigation in that direction. Encouraged 
by fuccefs, it became more adventurous, defpifed 
dangers which formerly appalled it, and furmount- 
ed difficulties which it once deemed infuperable. 

Wh^n the Portuguefe found in the torrid zone, 
which the ancients had pronounced to be uninha¬ 
bitable, fertile countries, occupied by numerous 
nations; and perceived that the continent of Africa, 
inftead of extending in breadth towards the Weft, 
according to tjje opinion of Ptolemy, appeared 
to contrad itfelf, and to bend Eaft wards, more 
extenfive profpeds opened to their view, and 
infpired them with hopes of reaching India, by 
-continuing to hold the fame courfe which they 
had fo long purfued.. 
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sect. After feveral unfuccefsful attempts to accomplish 
III. what they had in view, a final) fquadron failed 
from the Tagus, under the command of Vafco'de 
Gama , an officer of rank , whole §|)ilities and 
courage fitted him to condud the mo| difficult 
and arduous enterprifes. From unaqqjjaintance, 
however, with the proper feafon and route of 
navigation in that vaft ocean through which he 
had to fleer his courfe ^ his voyage was long and 
dangerous. At length he doubled that promontory, 
which, for feveral years, had been the objeJ^ of 
terror and of hope to his countrymen. From that, 
after a profperous navigation along the fouth-eaft 
o{ Africa, he arrived at the city of Melinda, and 
had the fatisfadion of difcovering there, as well 
as at other places where he touched, .people of a 
race Very different from the rude inhabitants of 
the Weftern fhore of that continent, which alone 
the Portuguefe had hitherto vifited. Thefe he found 
to be fo far advanced in civilization, and acquaint¬ 
ance with the various arts of life, that they carried 
on an adive commerce, not only with the nations 
on their own coaft , 'but with remote countries 
of Afia. Conduded by their pilots, who held a 
courfe (with which experience had rendered them 
well acquainted) he failed acrofs the Indian ocean, 
and landed at Calecut, on the coaft of Malabar, 
on the twenty-fecond of May, o$e thoufand four 
hundred and ninety-eight, ten months and cwo 
days after his departure from the port of Lifbon. 

The Samorin, or Monarch, of the country, 
aftonifhed at this unexpeded viftt of an unknown 
people. 
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* popple whofe afpeCt, and arms, and manners, SECT.; 
Store no refemblance to any of the nations accuf- m. 
tomed *o frequent his harbours, and who arrived 
in his dominions by a route hitherto deemed 
impracticable, received them, at firft, with that 
fohd admiration.which is often excited by novelty. 

But in a ftiort time, as if he had been infpired 
with forefight of all the calamities now approach¬ 
ing India by this fatal communication opened with 
the inhabitants of Europe, he formed various 
fchtmes to cut off Gama and his followers. But 
from every danger to which he was expofed, either 
by the open attacks or fecret. machination of the 
Indians, the Portuguefe Admiral extricated himfeif 
with Angular prudence and intrepidity , and at 
laft failed from Calecut with his fhips loaded , 
not only with the c.ommodities peculiar to that 
coaft, but with many of the rich productions of 
the Eaftern parts of India. 

On his return to Lilbon, he was received with 
the admiration and gratitude due to a man, who, 
by his fuperior abilities and refolution, had con¬ 
ducted to fuch a happy ifiue an undertaking of the 
greatefl importance, which had long occupied the 
thoughts of his Sovereign , and excited the hopes 
of his feilow-fubjcCts Nor did this event intereft 
the Portuguefe alone. No nation in Europe beheld 
it with unconcern. For although the difeovery of 
a new world, whether we view it as a difplay of 
genius in the perfon who firft conceived an idea 
,l Alia de Joan de Barros , dec. i. lib. iv. c. 11. 

Caftagneda, Hift. del’Inde trad. enFranqois, liv. i. c. a—38* 

L 
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E c T. of that undertaking which led mankind to the, 
hi. knowledge of it , whether we contemplate its 
influence upon fcience by giving a more complete 
knowledge of the globe which we inhabit., or 
whether we confider its effects upon the commer¬ 
cial intercourfe of mankind, be an event far more 
fplendid than the voyage of Gama, yet the latter 
feems originally to have excited more general 
attention. The former, indeed, filled the minds of 
men with aftonifhment; it was fome tim£, how¬ 
ever, before they attained fuch a fufficient know¬ 
ledge of that portion of the earth now laid open 
to their view, as tQ form any juft idea, or even 
probable conjecture, with refped to what might 
be the confequences of communication with it. 
But the immenfe value of the Indian trade, which 
both in ancient and in modern times had enriched 
every nation by which it was carried on, was a 
fnbjed familiar to the thoughts of all intelligent 
men, and they at once perceived that the difcovery 
of this new route of navigation to tbeEaft, muft 
©ccafion great revolutions, not only in the pourfe 
of commerce, but in the political ftate of Europe. 

WKat thefe revolutions were mod likely to be, 
and how they would opera'te, were points examined 
with particular attention in the cities of Lifbon and 
of Venice, but with feelings very different. The 
Portuguefe, founding upon the rights to which, 
in that age, priority of difcovery, confirmed by a 
papal grant, were fuppofed to confer, deeming 
themfelves entitled to an exclusive commerce with 
the countries which they had firft vifited, began! 
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to enjoy, by anticipation, all the benefits of it, s EC l 
ancl to fancy that their capital would foon be III. 
what Venice then wa.^, the great ftore-houfe of 
Eaftern commodities to all Europe, and the feat 
of opulence and power. On the firft intelligence 
of Gama’s fuhcefsful voyage, the Venetians, with 
'the quick-fighted difcernment of merchants, fore- 
faw the immediate confequence of it to be the 
ruin of that lucrative branch of commerce which 
bad contributed fo greatly to enrich and aggrandize 
thtir country; and they obferved this with more 
poignant concern, as they were apprehenfive that 
they did not poflefs any effectual means of pre¬ 
venting, or even retarding, its operation. 

'I he hopes and fears of both were well founded. 

The Portuguefe entered upon the new career 
opened to them with, activity and ardor, and made 
exertions , both commercial and military , far 
beyond what could have been expelled from a 
kingdom of fuch inconfiderable extent. All thefe 
were dire&ed by an intelligent monarch, capable 
of farming plans of the greateft magnitude with 
calm fyfternatic wifdom , an(^ of profecuting them 
with unremitting perfeveran</e. '1 he prudence and 
vigor of his meafures’, however , would have 
availed little without proper inftruments to carry 
them into execution. Happily for Portugal, the 
difeerning eye of Emanuel fele&ed a fuccdlion of 
officers to take the fupreme command in India, 
who, by tbeu- enterprifmg valor, military fkill , 
and political fagac'ity, accompanied with difinter- 
efted integrity , public fpirit , and love of their 
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SECT, country, have a title to be ranked with the per- 
III. fons moft eminent for virtue and abilities in ?ny 
age or nation. Greater things perhaps were at- 
chieved by them, than were ever aCcomplifhed 
in fo Ihort a time. Before the clofe of EraanueTs 
reign, twenty-four years only after the voyage of 
Gama, the Portuguefe had rendered themfelves 
mailers of the city of Malacca, in which the great 
ftaple of trade carried on among the inhabitants 
of all thofe regions in Afia, which Europeans 
have diftinguilhed by the general name of the 
Eaft-Indies, was then eftablilhed. To this port, 
, fituated nearly at an equal diftance from the Eaftern 
add Weftern extremities of thefe countries, and 
poffeffing the command of that ftrait, by which 
they keep communication with each other, the 
merchants of China, of Japan, of every kingdom 
on the continent, of the Moluccas and all the 
iflands in the Archipelago, reforted from the Eaft; 
and thofe of Malabar, of Ceylon, of Coromandel, 
and of Bengal, from the Weft**. This conqueft 
fecured to the Portuguefe great influence over the 
interior commerce of, India, while, at the fame 
time, by their fettlenLents at Goa and Diu, they 
were enabled to engrofs the trade of the Malabar 
coaft, and to obftrutft greatly the long eftablilhed 
intercourfe of Egypt with India by the Red Sea. 
Their Ihips frequented every port in the Eaft 
Where valuable commodities were to be found t 

” Decad. de Barros, dec. i. lir. ‘viiL c. i. Ofor, da 
reb. Eman. lib. vii. 213, &c. 
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from the Cape of Good Hope to the river of s E C T. 
Canton; and along this immenfe ftretch of coaft, III. 
extending upwards of four thoufand leagues ”, 
they had eftablilhed, for the conveniency or pro¬ 
tection of trade, a chain of forts or factories. They 
had -likewise taken poflMIion of ftations molt 
favorable to commerce along the Southern coaft 
of Africa, and in many of the ifiands which lie 
between Madagafcar and the Moluccas. In every 
pajt of the haft they were received with refpe.Ct, 
in many they had acquired the abfolute command. 

They carried on trade there without rival or 
control; they prefcribed to the natives the terms 
of their mutual intercourfe; they often fet what 
price they pleafed on the goods which they 
purchafed; and were thus enabled to import from 
Indoftan and the regions beyond it, whatever is 
ufeful, rare, or agreeable, in greater abundance, 
and of more various kinds, than had been known 
formerly in Europe. 

Not fatisfied with this afcendant which they 
had acquired in India, the Portuguefe early formed 
a fcheme, no lefs bold than^interefted, of exclud¬ 
ing all other nations from participating of the.' 
advantages of commerce with the Eaft. In order; 
to effeCl this, it was neceflary to obtain poffeflioni 
of fuch ftations in the Arabian and Perfian Qulfs, \ 
as might render them matters of the navigation of 
thcfe two inland feas, and enable them both to . 
.obftruCt the ancient commercial intercourfe between 

51 Hift. Gener. des Voyages , tom. i. p. 140. 
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E c T. . Egypt and India, and to command the 'entrance 

III. of the great rivers , which facilitated the c«n- 
' veyance of Indian goods, not only through the 
inte rior province of Afia, but as far as Conftan- 
• tinople. The condud of the meafures for this 
puipofe was committed to Alphonfo Albuquerque, 
the moft eminent of all the Portugnefe generals 
who diftinguifhed themfelves in India. After the 
utmoft efforts of. genius and valor , he was able 
to accomplifh one-half only of what the ambition 
of his countrymen had planned. By wrefting the 
ifland of Ormus, which commanded the mouth 
of the Perfian Gulf, from the petty princes, woo, 
as tributaries to the monarch* of Perfia , had 
eftabliflied their dominion there , he ft cured io 
Portugal that extenlive trade with the tad, which 
( as I have formerly defenbed) the Perfians had 
carried on for feveral centuries. In the hands of 
the Portnguefe . Ormus foon became the great 
mart from which the Perfian empire, and all the 
provinces of Alia to the weft of it, were fupplied 
with the productions of India; and a-city which 
they built on that barifen ifland, deftitute of water, 
was rendered one ofVhe fthief feats of opulence 1 , 
fplendor, and luxury in the Eaftern world”. 

The operations of Albuquerque in the Red 
Sea ^were far from being attended with equal 
fuccefs. Partly by the vigorous refiftance of the 
Arabian princes, whofe ports he attacked, and 

,4 Oforius de reb. geftis Eman. lib. x. p. 874, &c. 
Tavernier’s Travels, Book v. c. 23. 
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partly by the damage his fleet fuftained in a fea s E C T. 
of "which the navigation is remarkably difficult 111. 
and dangerous , he \va» conftrairied to retire, 
without effe&ing any fettlement of importance 
The ancient channel of intercourfe with India by 
tke Red Sea ftill continued open to the Egypti¬ 
ans ; but their commercial tranfadlions in that 
country were greatly circumfcribed and obftrud:- 
ed, by the influence which the Portuguefe had 
acquired in every port to which they were 
acc.uftomed to refort. 

In confequence of this, the Venetians Toon be¬ 
gan to feel that decreafe of their own Indian trade 
which they had forefeen and dreaded. In order 
to prevent the farther progrefs of this evil, they 
ptrfuaded the Soldan of the Mameluks , equally 
alarmed with themfelves at the rapid fuccefs of 
the Portuguefe in the Eaft, and no Jefs interefted 
to hinder them from engroffing. that commerce, 
which had fo long been the chief fource of opu¬ 
lence both to the monarchs and to the people of 
Egypt, to enter into a negotiation with the Pope 
and the King of Portugal, ^'he tone which the 
Soldan affirmed in this, negociation was fuch as 
became the fierce chief of a military government. > 

After ftating his exclufive right to the trade with •; 

India , he forewarned Julius 11 . and Emanuel, 
that, if the Portuguefe did not relinquifh that 
new courfe of navigation by* which they had 
penetrated into the Indian ocean, and ceafe from 

M Oforius, lib. ix. p. £48 > &c. 
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SECT, encroaching on that commerce, which from $ne 
ill.” - immemorial had been carried on between the liaft 
of Afia and his dominions , he would put to 
death all the Chriflians in Egypt, Syria, and 
Paleftine, burn their churches, and denjolifh‘the 
holy fepulchre irfelf 5S . This formidable threat, 
which, a few centuries before this period, would 
have made, all Chriftendom tremble , feems to 
have made fo li'tle impreffiSh, that the Venetians, 
as the iaft expedient, had recourfe to a meafure, 
which, in’ that age, was deemed not only rejjre- 
hcnlible , but impious. They incited the Soldan 
to fit out a fleet in the Red Sea, and to attac k 
tliofe unexpected invaders of a gainful monopoly, 
of which he and his predeceffors had long en¬ 
joyed undifturbed poffeffion. As Egypt did not 
produce timber proper for building fhips of force, 
the Venetians permitted the Soldan to cut it in 
their forefts of Dalmatia, whence it was conveyed 
to Alexandria, and then carried, partly bv water 
and partly by land, to Suez. There twelve fhips 
of war were built, oiv board of which a body of 
Mameluks was ordered to ferve, under the com¬ 
mand of an officer or merit. Tlvfe new enemies, 
far more formidable than the natives of India 
with whom the Portuguefe had hitherto con¬ 
tended, they encountered, with undaunted cou¬ 
rage, and after fome fevere conflicts, they entirely 

** Oforius de rebus Eman. lit. iv, p. no. edit. 1580. 
Afia de Barros, decad. i. lib. viii. c. 2. 
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ruined the fquadron, and remained mailers of the sect. 
-Indian ocean ,7 . in. 

Soon after this difafter, the dominion of the 
i IN^ameluks was overturned, and Egypt, Syria, 
and Paleftine were fubje&ed to the Turkifh empire 
by the victorious arms of Selim l. Their mutual 
intereft quickly induced the Turks and Venetians 
to forget ancient anirtiofities, and to co-operate 
towards the ruin of tfle Portuguele trade in India. 

With this view Selim confirmed to the Venetians 
the extenfive commercial privileges which they 
. had enjoyed under the government of the Mame- 
luks, and publilhed an edict permitting the free 
entry of all the productions of theEafl, imported 
diredly from Alexandria, into every part of his 
dominions, and impofmg heavy duties upon fuch 
as were brought from Lilbon 

But all thefe were unavailing efforts againft the 
fuperior advantages which the Portuguefe polfe-fied, 
in fupplying Europe with the commodities of the 
Eaft, in confequence of having opened a new mode 
of communication with it. 'fit the fame time, the 
Venetians, brought to the brink of ruin by the 
fatal league of Cambray, \£hich broke the power 
and humbled the pride, of the republic, were 
incapable of fuch efforts for the prefervation of 
their commerce, as they might have made in the 

57 Afia de Birros, dec. ii. lib. ii. c. 6. Lafitau , Ilift. 
des Decouvertes des-Portugais, i. 292, &c. Ofor. lib. iv. 

p.' 120. 

’* Sandi Stor. Civ. Venez. part ii. 901. part iii. 4?2. 
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SECT, more vigorous age of their government, and Weffe 
, UI. reduced to the feeble expedients of ,a declining 
ftate. Of this there is a remarkable inftance' in an 
offer made by them to the King of Portugal in 
the year one thoufand five hundred and twenty- 
one, to purchafe, at a ftipulated price, all the 
fpices imported into Lifbon, over and above what 
might be requifite for the confumptioh of his own 
ftibjeds. If Emanuel had be^ fo inconfiderate as 
to clofe with this propofal, Venice would have 
recovered all the benefit of the gainful monopoly 
which fhe had loft. But the offer met with the 
reception that it merited, and was rejeded without 
hesitation 5 *. 

The Portuguefe , alrrioft without obftrudion , 
continued their progrefs in the Eaft , until they 
eftabliftied there a commercial empire; to which, 
whether we confider its extent, its opulence, the 
flender power by which it was formed, or the 
fplendor with which the government of it was 
conduded, there had hitherto been nothing com¬ 
parable in the hiftory pf nations. Emanuel, Who 
laid the foundation orthis ftupendous fabric, had 
the fatisfadion to fee k almoft completed. Every 
part of Europe was fupplied by the Portuguefe 
with the produdions of the Eaft; and if we ex¬ 
cept fome inconfiderable quantity of them, which 
the Venetians ftill continued to receive by the 
ancient channels of conveyance, our quarter of the 
globe had no longer any commercial intercourfe 


Ofor. de reb. Eman. lib. xii. 265.. 
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r'fth India, and the regions of Afia beyond it, SECT* 
jot by the Cape of Good Hope, in. 

I Though from this period the people of Europe 
lave cpntinued to carry on their trade with India 
iy fea, yet a confxderabJe portion of the valuable 
ijrdBudions of the Eaft is ftill conveyed to other 
egions of the earth by land-carriage. In tracing 
the progrefs of trade with India, this branch of 
■ it is an objecft of ,corffi.derable magnitude, which 
has riot been examined with fufficient attention. 

Th&t the ancients fhould have had recourfe fre¬ 
quently to the tedious and expenlive mode of 

! j,tranfporting goods by land , will not appear fur- 
prifing, when we recollect the imperfedt ftate of 
navigation among them: The reafon of this mode 
;>f conveyance being not only continued , but 
in ere a fed , in modern' times, demands fome expla¬ 
nation. 

M : If we infpedl a map of Afia, we cannot fail to 
jlobferve, that the communication throughout all 
\the countries of that great continent to the weft 
of. lndoftan and China , though opened in fome 
degree towards the fouth by the navigable rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris, and- towards the north by 
two inland feas, the Euxine and Cafpian, rouft 
be carried on in many extenfive provinces wholly 
by land This, as I have obferved, was the firft 
mode of interconrfe between different countries, 
and during the infancy of navigation it was the 
only one. Even after that art bad attained fome 
degree of improvement, the conveyance of goods 
by the two rivers which 1 have mentioned. 
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SECT, extended fo little way into the interior country, 
III. and the trade of the Euxine and Cafpian feas \vas 
fo often obflructed by the barbarous natrons feat- 
tered along their fhores, that , partly on that 
account, and partly from the adherence of mankind 
to ancient habits, the commerce of the various 
provinces of Afxa, particularly that with India 
and the regions beyond it, continued to be con¬ 
ducted by land. 

The fame circumftances which induced the 
inhabitants of Alia to carry on fuch a conficler- 
, able part of their commerce with each other in this 
i^anner, operated with ftill more powerful effeCt 
in Africa. That vaft continent, which- little re- 
fembles the other divifions erf the earth, is not 
penetrated by inland feas, like Europe and Afia, 
or by a chain of lakes, like' North America, or 
opened by rivers (the Nile alone excepted) of 
extended navigation. It forms one uniform , con¬ 
tinuous furface, between the various parts of which 
there could be no intercourfe, from the earlieft 
times, but by land. {Rude as all the people of 
Africa are , and {lender as the progrefs is which 
they have made in the arts of life, fuch a com¬ 
munication appears to have beep always kept up. 
How far it extended in the more early periods 
to which 1 have directed my refearches, and by 
■what different routes it was carried on, I have 
not fufficient information to determine with accu¬ 
racy. It is highly probable that-, from time imme¬ 
morial, the gold, the ivory, the perfumes, both 
of the fouthern parts of Africa, and of its more 
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..northern diftriCts, were conveyed either to the SECT. 
Arabian Gulf, or to Egypt, and exchanged for ill. 
tKe fpices and other productions of-the Eaft. 

The Mahomedan religion , which fpread with 
artfazing rapidity over all Afia and a confiderablc 
part of Africa, contributed greatly towards the 
increafe of commercial intercourfe by land in both 
thefe quarters of the globe, and has given it addi- 
’♦ional vigor, by mingling with it a new principle 
of activity, and by directing it to a common cen¬ 
tra Mahomet enjoined all his followers to vifit 
once in their life time, the Caaba or fquare build¬ 
ing in the temple of Mecca, the immemorial objeCb 
of veneration among his countrymen; and, accord¬ 
ing to their tradition, the firft fpot on this earth 
which was confecrated to the worfhip of God: 

In order to preferve,continually upon their minds 
a fenfe of their obligation to perform this duty, 
he direded that , in all the multiplied ads of 
devotion which his religion prefcribes, true be¬ 
lievers Ihould always turn their faces towards that 
holy .place **. In obedience .to a precept folemnly 
enjoined and feduloully inculcated , numerous 
caravans of pilgrims affemble annually in every 
country where the Mahomedan faith is eftablilhed. 

From the fhores of the Atlantic on one hand, and 
from the mod remote regions of the Eaft on the 
other, the votaries of the Prophet advance to 
Mecca. Commercial ideas and objeCls mingle with 
' thofe of devotion. The numerous camels “ of 
** Herbelot Biblioth. Orient, attic. Caaba & Keblab. 

See NOTE LL 
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* E c T. each caravan are loaded with thofe commodities * 
HI. of every country which are of eafieft carriage .and, 
moft ready fale. The holy city is crowded, not 
only with zealous devotees , but with opulent 
merchants. During the few days they remain there, 
the fair of Mecca is the greateft, perhaps, on the 
face of the earth. Mercantile tranfadions are 
earned on in it to an immenfe value, of which 
the difpatrh , the filence, the mutual con tide nco 
and good faith in conduding" them, are the moft 
unequivocal proof. The produdions and manufac¬ 
tures of India form a capital article in this great 
traffic, and the caravans, on their return, diffemi- , 
n£te them through every part of Alia, and Africa. 
Some of thefe are deemed neceflary', not only to 
the comfort, but to the prefervation of life, and 
others contribute to its elegance and pleafure. They 
are fo various as to fuit the tafte of mankind in 
every climate, and in different ftages of improve¬ 
ment; and are in high requeft among the rude 
natives of Africa, as well as the more luxurious ‘ 
inhabitants of Afia, Inorder to fupply their feveral 
demands, the caravans return loaded with the 
muffins and chintfes of Bengal and the Decar:, 
the fliawls of Ca. hemire, the pepper of Malabar, 
the diamonds of Golconda, the - pearls of Kilkare, 
the cinnamon of Ceylon, the nutmeg, cloves and . 
mace of the Moluccas , and an immenfe number 
of other Indian commodities. 

Befide thefe great caravans, formed partly by 
refpect for a religious precept,'and partly with a 
view to extend a lucrative branch of commerce. 
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there are other caravans, and thefe not inconfider- s e er, 
able, compofed entirely of merchants, -who have jjj_ 
ifloobjedl but trade. Thefe, at ftated feafons, fet 
out from different parts of the Turkilh and Perfian 
dominions, and proceeding to Indoftan, and even 
to China, by routes which were anciently known, 
they convey by land-carriage the moll valuable 
commodities of thefe countries to the remote pro- 
-T«Jsynces of both empires. It is only by confidering 
the diftance to which large quantities of thefe 
commodities are carried , and frequently acrofs 
extenfivc deferts , which , without the aid of 
camels, would have been impaffable, that we can 
form any'idea of the magnitude of the trade vyth 
India by land, and are led to perceive, that in a 
Difquifition concerning the various modes of con¬ 
ducting this commerce, it is well entitled to the 
attention which I haye beftovyed in endeavouring 
to trace it “. 

*’ See NOTE Eli. 
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SECTION IV. 

General Obfervations. 

SECT. TP HUS I have endeavoured to defcribe the 
IV. progrefs of trade with India, both by fea and by- 
land , from the earlieft times in which hiftory 
. affords any authentic information concerning it, 
until an entire revolution was made in its nature, 
and the mode of carrying it on, by that great 
difcovery which I originally fixed as the utmoft 
boundary of my inquiries. Here, then, this Difqui- 
fition might have been terminated. But as I have 
conducted my reaaers to that period, when a new 
order of ideas, and new arrangements of policy 
began 
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began to be introduced into Europe , in confe- SECT 
quence of the value and importance of commerce iv, 
■being fo thoroughly underRood, that in almoft 
every country the encouragement of it became a 
chief objed of public attention; as we have now 
reached that point whence a line may be drawn 
which marks the chief diRindion between the 
\jnannefs and political inftitutions of ancient and 
. friodern times, it will render the work more in- 
ftrudive and ufeful, to conclude it with fome 
general obftrvations, which naturally arife from a 
fuiwey of both, and a comparifon of the one with 
the other. Thefe obfervations, I truft, will be 
found, not only to have an intimate connexiqri 
wnh the fubjed of my refearches, and to throw 
additional light upon it; but will ferve to illuRrate 
many particulars in the general hiftory of com¬ 
merce, and to point’ out effeds or. confequences 
of. various events, which have not been generally 
obferved, or confidered with that attention which 
they merited. 

I. After viewing the great and extenfive effeds 
of fiddine a new courfe of navigation to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope, it may appear fur- ' 
prifing to a modern obferver, that a difeovery of 
. fuch importance was not made, or even attempted, 
by any of the commercial Rates of the ancient . 
world. But in judging with refped to the condud 
of nations in remote times, we never err more 
widely, than when we decide with regard to it, 

'not according to Uje ideas and views of their age, 
but of our own. This is not, perhaps , more 
M 
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E c T. confpicuous in any indance, than in that under 

lv. confideration. It was by the Tyrians, and by the 
Greeks, who were readers of'Egypt, that the 
different people of Europe were fird fupplied with 
the productions of the Ead. From the account 
that has been given of the manner in-which they 
procured thefe, it is manifed that they had neither 
the fame inducements with modern nations to with 
for any new communication with India, nor the 
j fame means of accomplifliing it. All the commer- 
i cial tranfa&iot^t jpf the ancients with the Ead w:re 
confined to the ports on the Malabar coad, or 
extended at.farthed to the ifland of Ceylon. To 
thefe daples, the natives of all the different regi¬ 
ons in the eadern parts of Afia brought the com¬ 
modities which were the growth of their feveral 
countries, or the produd of their ingenuity, in 
their own veffels, and with them the fhips from 
Tyre and from Egypt completed their invedments. 
While the operations of their Indian trade were 
carried an within a fphere fo circumfcribed, the 
conveyance of a cargp by the Arabian Gulf, not- 
withdanding the e'xpenfe of land - carriage , either 
from Elath to Rhinocolura, or acrofs the defert 
to the Nile, was fo fade and commodious, that 
the merchants of Tyre and Alexandria had little 
reafon to be foheitous for the difeovery of any 
other. The fituation of both thefe cities, as well 
as that of the other confiderable commercial da¬ 
tes of antiquity, was very different from that of 
the countries to which, in later times, mankind 
have been indebted for keeping up intercourfe 
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- with the remote parts of the globe. Portugal, s E C T. 
Spam, England, Holland, which have been moft i v . 
active and fuccefsful in this line of enterprife , 
all lie on the Atlantic ocean, (in which every 
European voyage of difcovery mult commence,) 
or have immediate accefs to it. But Tyre was 
fiCuated at the eaftern extremity of the Mediterra¬ 
nean, Alexandria not far from it; Rhodes, Athens, 
v-1 &orinth, which came afterwards to be ranked 
among the moft adive trading cities of antiquity, 
la>» confiderably advanced towards the fame quar¬ 
ter in that fea. The commerce of all thefe ftates 
was long confined within the precinds of the 
Mediterranean ; and in fome of them never ex¬ 
tended beyond it. The pillars of Hercules, or the 
Straits of Gibraltar, were long confidered as the 
utrnoft boundary of navigation. To reach this was 
deemed a fignal proof of naval (kill; and before 
any of thefe ftates could give a beginning to an 
attempt towards exploring the vaft unknown ocean 
which lay beyond it, they had to accomplifli a 
voyage (according to their,ideas) of great extent 
and much danger. This was fufficient to deter them 
from engaging in an ardupus undertaking, from 
which, even if attended with fuccefs, their fitua- 
tion prevented their entertaining hopes of deriving 
great advantage '. 

But could we fuppofe the difcovery of a new 
paflage to India to have become an objed of defire 
or purfuit to any of thefe ftates, their fcience as 

* See NOTE Lift. 
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SECT, well as praftice of navigation was fo defe&ive, 
IV. that it would have been hardly poffible for them 
to attain it. The veffels which the ancients em¬ 
ployed in trade were fo fmall, as not to afford 
ftowage for provifions fufficient to fubfift a crew 
during a long voyage. Their conftrudion was fuch 
that they could feldom venture to depart far from 
land , and their mode of fteering along the coaft 
(which I have been obliged to mention often) fe' 
circuitous and flow, that from thefe as well as 
from other circumftances which I might have spe¬ 
cified we may pronounce a voyage from the 
Alediterranean to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, to have been an undertaking beyond their 
power to accomplifh , in fuch a manner ^as to 
render it, in any degree, fubfervient to commerce. 
To this decifion, the account preferred by Hero¬ 
dotus, of a voyage perfor med by fome Phenician 
fhips employed by a king of Egypt, which , 
taking their departure from the Arabian Gulf, 
doubled the Southern promontory of Africa, and 
arrived, at the end of three years, by the $traits 
of Gades, or Gibraltar, at the mouth of the Nile’, 
can hardly be confidered as repugnant; for fevtral 
writers of the greateft eminence among the ancients, 
and moft diftinguifhed for their-proficiency in the 
knowledge of geography , regarded this account 
rather as an atnubng talc, than the hiftory of a 
real tranfaclion ; and either entertained doubts 

* Goguet Orig. des Loix, des Arts, &C. ii. joj. $29, 

1 Lib. iv. c. 42. 
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Concerning the pofiibility of failing round Africa, SECT, 
or abfolutely denied it 4 . But if what Herodotus 1Y. 
relates, concerning the courfe held by thefe Fheni- 
cia,n Ihips, had ever been received by the ancients 
with general affect, we can hardly fuppofe ? that 
any ftate could have been fo wildly adventurous, 
as to imagine that a voyage, which it required 
three years to complete , could be undertaken . 
with a profpedt of commercial benefit. 

II. The rapid progrefs of the moderns in explor¬ 
ing India, as well as the extenfive power and 
valuable fettlements which they early acquired 
there, mark fuch a diftincftion between their mode 
of condu&ing naval operations, and that of the 
ancients, as merits to be confidered and explained 
with attention. From the reign of the firft Pto¬ 
lemy, to the conqueft of Egypt by the Mahomed-' 

• ?ns, Europe had been fupplied with the produc¬ 
tions of the Eaft by the Greeks of Alexandria, 
by the Romans while they were mailers of Egypt, : 
and by the fubjetfts of the Emperors of Conftanti- 
nople, when that kingdom became .a province of 
their dominions. During this long period, extend¬ 
ing almoft to a thoufasd years , none of t.hofe 
people, the raoft enlightened, undoubtedly, in 
the ancient world, ever advanced by fea farther 
towards the Eaft than the Gulf of Siam, and had 
no regular eftablilhed trade but with the ports 
on the coaft of Malabar, or thofe in the ifland 

* Polyb. lib. iii. p. 193. edit. Cafaub. PI in. Nat. lb'ft. 
lib. ii. c. 6. Ptol. Gcogr. lib. iv. c. 9. See NOTE E 1 V. 
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SECT, of Ceylon. They attempted no conquefts in any 
IV. part of India , they made no fettlements, .they: 
ereded no forts. Satisfied with an intercourfe 
merely commercial, they did not aim at acquir¬ 
ing any degree. of power or dominion in ‘the 
countries where they traded, though"it feems to 
be probable that they might have eftablilhed it 
without much oppoiition from the natives, a gentle, 
effeminate people-, with whom, at that time, no 
foreign and more warlike race was mingled. But 
, the enterpYifjng activity of the Portuguefe VJas 
not long confined within the fame limits; a few 
years after their arrival at Calecut, they advanced 
\ towards , the Eaft, into regions unknown to the 
ancients. The kingdoms of Cambodia^ Cochin 
China, Tonquin, the vail empire of China, and 
all the fertile iflands in the great Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, from Sumatra to the Philippines, were 
difeovered , and the Porrugu^fe , though op- 
pofed in every quarter by the Mahoniedans of 
Tartar or Arabian origin fettled in many parts 
of India, enemies much more formidable * than 
the natives , eftablilhed there that extenfive influ¬ 
ence and dominion which I have formerly de- 
feribed. 

Of this remarkable difference between the pro- 
grefs and operations of the ancients and moderns 
in India, the impeded knowledge of the former, 
with refped both to the theory and pradice of 
navigation , feems to have been the principal 
' caufe. Prom the coafl of Malabar to the Philip¬ 
pines, was a voyage of an extent far beyond 
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any that the ancients were accuftomed to under- sect. 
.take, and, according;to their manner of failing, jy. 
niuft have required a great length of time to 
perform it. The'nature of their trade with India 
was fuch, that they had not (as I have already 
obfervcd ) the fame inducements with the mo¬ 
derns, to profecute. difcovery with ardor; and, 

. according to the defcription given of the veffels 
in which the merchants of Alexandria carried 
on their trade from the Arabian Gulf, they 
appear to have been very unfit for that pui- 
pofe. On all thefe accounts, the ancients remained 
fatisfied with a fiender knowledge of India; and 
influenced by reafons proceeding from the fame 
caufe, they attempted neither conquefl nor fettle- 
ment there. In order to accomplifh either of 
thefe, they m'uft hjive tranfported a confiderable 
number of men from India. But, from the de¬ 
fective ftru&ure of their fhips, as well as from 
the imperfection of their art-in navigating them, 
the ancients feldom ventured to convey a body 
of troops to any diftance by fea. From Berenice 
to IYIufiris, was to them, even after Hippalus 
had difcovered the method of fleering a direCt 
courfe, and when "their naval fkill had attained 
to its highcft Hate of improvement, a voyage 
of no lets than feventy days. By the ancient 
route along the coaft of Perfia, a voyage from 
the Arabian Gulf to any part of India mud have 
been of greater length , and accomplilhed more 
-flowly. As no hoflile attack was ever made 
upon India by fea, either by the Greek monarch.* 
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sect, of Egypt, though the two firft of .them were 
IV. able and ambitions Princes, or by the mod en- 
terprifing of the Roman Emperors, it is evident 
that they muft have deemed it an attempt beypnd 
their power to execute. Alexander the Great, 
and , in imitation of him , his fucceffors , the 
monarchs of Syria, were the only perfons in the 
ancient world who formed an idea of cftablifhing 
their dominion in any part of India; but it was 
■with armies led thither by land, that they hoped 
to achieve this. 

III. The fudden effed of opening a dired com- 
nuinication with the Eaft, in lowering the price 
of Indian commodities , is a circumftance that 
merits obfervation. How compendious foever the 
ancient intercourfe with India may appear to have 
been, it was attended with confiderable expenfe. 
The produdions of the remote parts of Afia. brought 
to Cey lon, or the ports on the Malabar coaft, by 
the natives, were put on board the fhips which 
arrived from the Arabian Gulf. At Berenice they 
were landed , and carried by camels two hundred 
jjnd fifty eight miles to the banks of the Nile. 
There they were again embarked, and cons eye'd 
down the river to Alexandria, whence they were 
difpatched to different markets. The addition to 
the price of goods by fuch a multiplicity of 
operations muft have been confiderable, efpecially 
when the rate chargeable on each operation was 
fixed byjniQnapobfts, fubjed to noj^ontrol. But 
after the paffage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope was difcovered, its various commodities 
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were purchafed at firft hand in the countries of SECT, 
which they were the growth or manufacture. In IV. 
all thefe, particularly in Indoftan and in China, 
the fubfiflence of man is more abundant than in 
any other part of the earth. The people live 
chiefly upon rice , the mod prolific of all grains. 
Population, of confequence, is fo great, and labor 
fo extremely cheap , that every production of 
nature or of art is fold at a very low price. 

When thefe were fhipped in different parts of 
Inclia, they were conveyed direCtly to Lifbon , by 
a navigation, long indeed, but uninterrupted and 
fafe , and thence circulated through Europe. The 
carriage of mercantile goods by water is fo much 
lefs expenfive than by any other mode of con¬ 
veyance, that as foon as the Portuguefe could 
import the productions of India in fufficient quan¬ 
tities to fupply the demands of Europe, they were 
able to afford them at fuch a reduced price, that 
the competition of the Venetians ceafed almoft 
entirely, and the full flream of commerce flowed 
in its natural direction towards the cheapeft market. 

In what proportion the Portuguefe lowered the 
price of Indian commodities , I cannot afeertain 
with precifion, as I have not found in contempo¬ 
rary writers fufficient information with refpeCt to 
that point. Some idea, however, of this, approach¬ 
ing perhaps near to accuracy, may be formed, 
from the computations of M. Munn , an intelli¬ 
gent Engliffi merchant. He has publiihed a table 
of the prices paid for various articles of goods 
in India, compared with the prices for which they 
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SECT; were fold in Aleppo, from which the difference 

XV. appears to be nearly as three to one; and he 

calculates, that, after a reafonable allowance for 

the expenfe of the voyage from India, the fame 
goods may be fold in England at half the price 
which they bear in Aleppo. The expenfe of con¬ 
veying tlje productions of India up the Perfiaa 
Gulf to BalTora, and thence either through the 
Great or Little Defert to Aleppo, could not, I 
fbould imagine, differ confiderably from that by 
the Red Sea to Alexandria. We may therefore 

fuppofe , that the Venetians might purchafe them 

from the merchants of that city, at nearly the 

fatne Tate for which they were fold in Aleppo; 
and when we add to this, what they muff have 
charged as their own profit in all the markets 
which they frequented , it.is evident that the 
Portutcuefe might afford to reduce the commodities 
of the Eaft to a price below that which I have 
mentioned, and might fupply every part of Europe 
with them more than one-half cheaper than for¬ 
merly. The enterprifing fchemes of the Portuguefe 
monarchs were accompliflied fooner , as well as 
more completely, than in the hour of moft fan- 
guine hope they could have prefumed to exped; 
and early in the lixteenth centiiry , their fubjeds 
became pofieffed of a monopoly of the trade with 
India, founded upon the only equitable title, that 
of furnilbing its produdions in greater abundance, 
and at a more moderate price. 

IV. We may obferve, that in confequence of a 
more plentiful fupply of Indian goods, and at a 
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‘ cheaper rate the demand for them incrcafed s E c 
.'rapidly in every part of Europe. To trace the iv. 
progrefs of this in detail , would lead me far 
beyond the period which 1 have fixed as the limit 
of this Difquifition , but dome ‘ general remarks 
ctStVcerning it.will be found intimately connected 
with the fubject of my inquiries. What were the 
chief articles of importation from India, while the 
Romans had the direction of the trade with that 
country, I have formerly mentioned. But upon 
tht?fubverfion of their empire, and the fettlement 
of the fierce warriors of Scythia and Germany in 
the various countries of Europe, the Bate of fo- 
ciety, as well as the condition of individuals, 
became fo extremely different, that the wants and 
defires of men were no longer the fame. Barbari¬ 
ans, many, of them not far advanced in their 
progrefs beyond the rudeft ftate of focial life, 
had little reli/h for thofe accommodations , and 
that elegance, which are fd alluring to polifbed 
nations. The curious manufactures of filk, the pre¬ 
cious Hones and pearls of-the Eaft , which had 
been the ornament and pride of the wealthy and 
luxurious citizens of Rome, were not objects of 
\ defire to men, who, for a confiderabie time alter 
they took poffeffion of their new conquefts, re- . 
tained the original fimplicity of their pafforal 
manners. They advanced, however, from rudenefs 
to refinement in the ufual courfe of progreffion 
which nations are deftined to hold, and an in-. 

' creafe of wants and defires requiring new objects 
to-gratify them, they began to acquire a reliih for 
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SECT, fome of the luxuries of India. Among tbefe they 
jy. had a lingular prediledion for the fpiceries and 
aromatics which that country yields in fuch variety 
and abundance. Whence their peculiar fondnefs 
for thefe arofe, it is not of importance to inquire. 
Whoever perufes the writers of the middle ages, 
•will find many particulars which confirm this obfer- 
vation. In every enumeration of Indian commodi¬ 
ties which they give, fpices are always mentioned 
as the moft confiderable and precious article ’. In 
their cookery , all dilhes were highly feafoned 
with them. In every entertainment of parade, a 
profufion of them was deemed effential to magni¬ 
ficence. In every medical prefcription they were 
principal ingredients '. But confiderable as the 
demand for fpices had become , the mode in 
which the nations of Europe had hitherto been 
fupplied with them was extremely difadvantage- 
’ ous. The fliips. employed by the merchants of 
Alexandria never ventured to vifit thofe remote 
. regions which produce the moft valuable fpices, 
and before they could be circulated through 
Europe, they were loaded with the accumulated 
profits received by four or five different hands 
through which they had pallet]. But the Portu- 
guefe , with a bolder fpirit of navigation, having 
penetrated into every part of Afia, took in their 

’ Jac. de Vitriac. -Hid. HieroC ap. Bongarf. j. 1099. 
Wilb. Tyr. lib. xii. c. 2j. 

* Du Cange, Gloflar. Verb. Aromata, Species. Henry’s 
Hilt, of G. Brit. vol. iv. p. 597, 598. * 
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cargo of fpices in the places where they grew, SECT, 
and could .afford to difpofe' of them at fuch a iv. 

' price;, that, from being an expenfive luxury, they 
became an article of fuch general ufe , as greatly 
augmented the demand for them. An effed fimilar 
to this may be. obferved , with'rcfped to the 
demand for other commodities imported from 
India, upon the redudion of their price by the 
Portuguefe. From that period a growing tafte for 
Afiatic luxuries may be traced in every country 
of purope, and the number of fhips fitted out for 
that trade at Lifbon, continued to increafe every 
year 7 . 

V. Lucrative as the trade with India was, ajjd 
had long been deemed, it is remarkable that the 
Portuguefe were fuffered to remain in the undif- 
turbed and exclufive poffeffion of it, during the 
courfe of almoft a century. In the ancient world, 
though Alexandria, from the peculiar felicity of 
its fituatiOn, could carry on an interCourfe with 
the Eaft by fea , and circulate its produdions 
through Europe with fuch advantage, as gave it 
a decided fuperiority over every rival; yet various 
attempts (which 1 have defcribed in their proper 
places) were made, from time to time, to obtain 
fome lhare in a commerce fo apparently beneficial. 

From the growing adivity of the commercial 
fpirit in the fixteenth century, as well as from 
the example of the eager folicitude with which 
the Venetians and Genoefe exerted themfelves 


See NOTE LV. 
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SECT, alternately to Unit out each other from any (hare 
XV. in the Indian trade, it might have been expeded’ 
that'-Come competitor would hat/e arifen to call 
in queftion the claim of the Portugtiefe to an 
exclnfive right of traffic with the Eaft, and'to 
wreft from them fome portion of it. There were, 
however, at that time, fome peculiar circumftan- 
ces in the political ftate of all thofe nations in 
Europe, whofe intrufion, as rivals, the Portuguefe 
had any reafon to dread, which fecured to them 
the quiet enjoyment of their monopoly of Indian 
commerce, during fuch a long period. From the 
acceffion of Charles V. to the throne, Spain was 
either fo much occupied in a mukiplicity&of opera¬ 
tions in which it was engaged by the ambition 
of that monarch, and of his fon Philip II. or 
fo intent on profccuting its own difeoveries and 
conquefts in the New World, that, although ^ 
A. D. 1521. by the fuccefsful enterprife of Magellan, its fleets 
were unexpectedly conducted by a new courfe 
to that remote region of Afia which was the 
feat of the molt gainful and alluring branch of 
trade carried on by the Portuguefe , it could 
make no confiderablc effort to avail itfelf of the 
commercial ^advantages which it might have de¬ 
rived from that event. By the acquifition of the 
crown of Portugal , in the year one thoufand 
five hundred and eighty , the kings of Spain , 
inftead of the rivals , became the protedors of 
the Portuguefe trade , and the guardians of till 
its extenfive rights. Throughout the fixteenth 
century , the ftrengtli and refources of France 
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> were fo much wafted by the fruitlefs expeditions SECT. 

their monarchs into Italy, by their unequal XV. 

. conteft’ with the power and policy of Charles V. 
and by the calamities of the civil wars which 
defolated the kingdom upwards of forty years, 
that it could neither beftow much attention upon 
dibjecls of commerce, nor engage in any fcbeme 
of diftarit enterprife. The Venetians, how fenfibly 
foever they might feel the mortifying reverfe of 
feeing excluded, almoft entirely, from the Indian, 
trade, of which their capital had been formerly 
the chief feat, were fo debilitated and humbled 
by the League of Cambray., that they were no 
longer capable of engaging in any undertaking 
of magnitude. England, weakened (as 1 formerly 
obferved) by the long conteft between the houfes 
of York and Lancafter, and juft beginning to 
recover its proper vigor , was reftrained from 
atftive exertion, during one part of the fixteenth 
century, by the cautious maxims of Henry VII. 
and wafted its ftrength ,, during another part of it, 
by engaging inconfiderately in the wars between 
the princes on the continent. The nation, though 
dsftined to acquire territories in Indiamore exten* 
five and valuable than were ever polflHed by any 
■ European power, had no fuch prefentiment of its 
1 future eminence there, as to take an early pare 
in the commerce or tranfadions of that country, 
and a great part of the century elapfed before ifr 
began to turn its attention towards the Eaft. 

While the mod' confiderable nations in Europe 
found it neceffary, from the circumftances which 
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SECT. I have mentioned, to remain ina&ive fpedlators 
IV. of what patted in the Eaft , the Seven United 
Provinces of the Low Countries, recently formed 
into a fmall Hate , Hill ftruggling for political 
exigence, and yet in the infancy of .its power, 
ventured to appear in the Indian ocean as the 
rivals of the Portugucfe; and, defpmng their pre- 
tenfions to an exclufivc right of commerce with 
the extenfive countries to the eaftward of the 
Cape of Good IIope , invaded that monopoly 
which they had hitherto guarded with fuch jealous 
attention. The Englifli foon followed the example 
of the Dutch, and both nations, at firft by the 
egterprifing induAry of private adventurers, and 
afterwards by the mote powerful efforts of trading 
companies, under the protection of public author¬ 
ity, advanced with aftomfliing ardor and fuccefs 
in this new career opened to them. The vaft fabric 
of power which the Portuguefe had eredted in die 
: Eaft (a fuperftrudture much too large for the bafis 
on which it had to reft) was almoft entirely over¬ 
turned, in a fliort time, and with as much facility, 
as it had been raifed. England and Holland, by 
driving them from their molt valuable fettlcmcnts, 
and feizin^jthc moft lucrative branches of their 
trade, have attained to that pre-eminence in naval 
power and commercial opulence, by which they 
are diftinguifhcd among the nations of Europe. 

VI. The co • incidence, in point of time, of 
the difeoveries made by Columbus in the Weft, 
and thofe of Gama in the Eaft., is a Angular cir- 
cumftance, which merits obfervation, on account 
of 
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. of the remarkable influence of thofe events in form* SEC 
.‘fog or ftrengthening the commercial connexion of IV 
the different quarters of the globe with each other. 

In all ages', gold and filver, particularly the latter, 

• ha^e been the commodities exported with the great* 
eft profit to India. In no part of the earth do the 
natives depend fo little upon foreign.countries, 
either for the neceflaries or luxuries of life. The 
bleffings of a favorable climate and fertile foil, 
^augmented by their own ingenuity, afford them 
whatever they defire. In confequence of this, trade 
with them has always been carried on in one uni¬ 
form manner, and the precious metals have been 
given in exchange for their peculiar productions, 
whether of nature or art. But when the commu¬ 
nication with India was rendered fo much more 
eafy, that the demand for its commodities began 
to, increafe far beyond what had been formerly 
lcnown, if Europe had not been fupplied witl\ th$ 
gold and filver which it was neceffary to carry to 
the markets of the Eaft from fources richer and more 
abundant than her own barren and impoverilhed 
mines, (he muft either have abandoned the trade 
with India altogether, or have contiJ|ed it with 
manifeft difad vantage. By fuch a coSmual drain 
' of gold and filver', as well as by the unavoidable 
wafte of both in circulation and in manufactures, 
the quantity of thofe metals muft have gone on 
diminifliing, and their value would have been fo 
much enhanced, that they could not have conti- 
- nued long to be of the fame utility in the commer¬ 
cial tranfaCtions between the two countries. But 
N 
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SE c T. before the effedls of this diminution could be very 
IV. fenfibly felt, America opened her mine?, and*poured 
in treafures upon Europe in the moft copious ftream 
to which mankind ever had accefs. This treafure, 
in fpite of innumerable anxious precautions to pre¬ 
vent it, flowed to the markets whe^ the commo¬ 
dities neceffary for fupplying the wants, or grati- 
-fying the luxury of the Spaniards, were to be found; 
and from that time to the prefent, the Englifh and 
Dutch have purchafed the produtflions of China 
and Indoftan, with filver brought from the mjnes 
of Mexico and Peru. The immenfe exportation of 
filver to the Eaft, during the courfe of two centuries, 
has not only been replaced by the continual influx 
from America , but the quantity of it has been 
confiderably augmented, and at the fame time the 
proportional rate of its value in Europe and in In¬ 
dia has varied fo little, that it is chiefly, with filver 
that many of the capital articles imported from the 
Ealf are ftill purchafed. 

While America contributed in this manner to 
facilitate and extend, the intercourfe of Europe 
with Afia, it gave rife to a traffic with Africa, 
which, from flender .beginning?, has become fo 
confiderably/, as to form the chief bond of com¬ 
mercial connexion with that continent. Soon after 
the Portuguefe had extended their difeoveries on 
the coaft of Africa beyond the river Senegal, they 
endeavoured to derive fome benefit from their new 
fettlements there, by the fale of flaves Various 
circumftances combined in favpring the revival of 
this odious traffic. In every part of America, of 
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. winch the Spaniards took poffeffion, they found s E c 
• -that the natives, from the feeblenefs of their frame, iv. 
from their indolence, or from the injudicious man¬ 
ner of treating them, were incapable of the exer¬ 
tions requifite either for working mines, or for 
cultivating, the earth. Eager tb find hands more 
ifiduftrious and efficient, the Spaniards had recourfe 
to their neighbours the Portuguefe, and purchafed 
from them negroe {laves. Experience foon difoover- 
,cd, that they were men of a more hardy race, and 
fo»much better fitted for enduring fatigue, that 
the labor of one negroe was computed to be equal 
tb that of. four Americans'; and from that time 
the number employed in the New World has gtfne 
on increafing with rapid progrefs. In this pradlice, 
no lefs repugnant to the feelings of humanity than 
to the principles of religion, the Spaniards have 
unhappily been imitated by all the nations of Eu¬ 
rope, who have acquired territories in the warmer 
climates of the New World. At prefent the number 
of negroe Haves in the fettlements of Great Britain 
and France in the Weft Indies, exceeds a million; 
and as the eftablilhment of fervitude has been found, 
both in ancient and in modern timejjypctremely 
unfavorable to population, it requirVptn annual 
•; importation from Africa of at leaft fifty -eight 
thoufand, to keep up the ftock'. If it were pof- 
fible to afeertain, with equal exa&nefs, the number 
of flaves in the Spanifli dominions, in North A me- 

’ Hift. of America! vol. i. p. $20. 

* Report of Lords of the Privy council, A. D. 1788. 

N 3 
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ect. rica, the total number of negroe flaves might be 

IV., well reckoned at as many more. 

Thus the commercial genius of Europe, which 
has given it a vifible afcendant over the three 

» other divifions of the earth, by difcetuing their 

refpedive wants ahd refources, and by rendering 
them reciprocally fubfervient to one another, has 
eftablifhed an union among them , from which it 
has derived an immenfe increafe of opulence, of 
power, and of enjoyments. 

VII. Though the difcovery of a New Wo^rld 
in the Weft, and the opening of a more eafy and 
dired communication with the remote regions of 
the'Eaft, co-operated towards extendi ngnhe com¬ 
merce, and adding to the enjoyments ^ of Europe, 
a remarkable difference may be obferved , with 
refped both to the time and the manner in which 
they produced thefe effeds.' When the Portugnefe 
firft vifited the different countries of Afia, ftretching 
from the coaft of Malabar to China, they found 
them poffeffed by nations highly civilized, which 
had made confiderable progrefs in elegant as well as 
ufeful arts, which were acciiftomed td intercourfe 
with ftrarfgete, and well acquainted with all the 
advantage^oPcommerce. But when the Spaniards 
began to explore the New World which they 
difcoverecl, the afped which it prefented to them 
was very different. The iflands were inhabited 
by naked favages, fo unacquainted with the fim- 
pleft and moft neceffary arts <>f iife, that they 
fubfifted chiefly on the fpontaneous prodtidions 
of a fertile foil and genial climate. The continent 
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* appeared to be a foreft of immenfe extent, along s E c T; 

‘/the coaft of which were fcattered fome feeble iy. 
tribes ,• not greatly fuperior to the iflanders in 
induftry or improvement. Even its two large 
monarchies, which have been dignified with the 
appellation’of civilized ftates,^lad not advanced 
K> far beyond their countrymen, as to be entitled 
to that name. The inhabitants-, both of Mexico 
and Peru, unacquainted with the ufeful metals, 

•and deftitute of the addrefs requifite for acquiring 
fu«h command of the inferior animals as to derive 
any aid from their labor, had made fo little 
progrefs in agriculture, the firft of all arts, that 
one of the greatefi: difficulties with which flic 
fmall. number of Spaniards, who overturned thpfe 
empires which have been fo highly extolled, 
had to ftruggle , was how to procure in them 
.what, was fufficient for their fubfiftence. 

It was of confequence , with a very, different 
fpirit, that the intercourfe between two countries, 
refembling each other fo little in their degree of 
imprsvement, was begun and carried on. The 
Portuguefe, certain of finding in the Eaft, not 
only the productions with which JHfebountiful 
hapd'of Nature has enriched that pard^Phe globe, 
but various manufactures which had long been 
known and admired in Europe, engaged in this allur¬ 
ing trade with the greatefl eagernefs. The encourage¬ 
ment of it their monarchs confidered as a chief 
objedt of government, towards which they di¬ 
rected all the power of the kingdom, and roufed 

Nj 
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SECT, their fubjedts to fuch vigorous exertions in the , 
XV. profecution of it, as occafioned that aftonifliing' 
rapidity of progrefs which I have defcribed. The 
fanguine hopes with which the Spaniards entered 
upon their careeryof difcovery, met not with the 
fame fpeedy gratification. From th-e iriduftry of 
the rude inhabitants of the New World, they 
did not receive a fingle article of commerce. 
Even the natural produ&ions of the foil and 
climate, when not cherilhed and multiplied by 
the foftering and adtive .hand of man, were of 
little account. Hope, rather than fuccefs, incited 
thgm to perfift in extending their refearches and 
conquefts; and as government derived little imme¬ 
diate benefit from thefe, it left the 'profecution 
of them chiefly to private adventurers, by whofe 
enterprifing activity, more than by any effort of 
the ftate, the molt valuable pofleflions of Spain 
in America were acquired. Inftead of the inftan- 
taneous and great advantages which the Fortu- 
guefe derived from their difeoveries, above half 
a century elapfed before the Spaniards reaped any 
benefit of>eqnfequence from their conquefts, ex¬ 
cept the ftnj^l\quantities of gold which the ifland- 
ers were compelled to colledt, and the plunder of 
the gold and filver employed by the Mexicans 
and Peruvians as ornaments of their perfons and 
temples, or as utenfils of facred or doraeftic ufe. 
It was not until the difcovery of the mines of 
Potofi in Peru, in the year ene thoufand five 
hundred and forty-five, and of thofe of Sacotecas 
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Mexico, foon after, that the Spanifh territories SECT. 

•the New World brought a permanent and IV. 
valuable addition of wealth and revenue to the 
mother country. 

Nor did the trade with Indj| differ more from 
.that with America, in refpecF of the, particular 
circumftance' which 1 have explained , than in 
refpeCt to the manner of carrying it on, after it 
grew to be a confiderable object of political atten¬ 
tion. Ti rade with the Eaft was a fimple mercantile 
tranfaCtion, confined to the purchafe either of the 
natural productions of the country, fuch as fpices, 
precious (tones, pearls, &c. or of the manufac¬ 
tures which abounded among an induftrious race 
of men, fuch as filk and cotton fluffs, pongplain, &c. 
Nothing more was requifite in conducting this 
trade, than to fettfe a few fkilful agents in proper 
plaC'es, to prepare a proper affortment of goods 
for completing the cargoes of fhi’ps as foon as 
they arrived from Europe , or at the utmofl to 
acquire‘the command of a few fortified Rations, 
which might fecure them admiffion into ports 
where they might careen in fafety ld Agd find pro¬ 
tection from the inl'ults of any jHfcle power. 

There was no .neceflity of roakin^Wny attempt 
to eftablifh colonies, either for the cultivation of 
the foil, or the conduct of manufactures Both 
thefe remained, as formerly, in the hands of the 
natives. 

But as foon as that wild fpirit of enterprife, 
which animated the Spaniards who firft explored 
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SECT, and fubdued the New World, began tofubfide, 
IV, and when, inllead of roving as adventurers feotp 
province to province in queft of gold and'filver, 
they ferioufly turned their thoughts towards ren¬ 
dering their conouefts beneficial by cultivation 
and induftry, theyJfound it neceflary to eftablifh 
colonies in every country which they wilhed to 
improve. Other nations imitated their example 
in the fettlements which they afterwards made 
in fome of the ifiands, and on the continent of 
North America. Europe, after having defolated 
the New World, began to repeople it, and under 
a fyftem of colonization (the fpirit and regulations 
of which it is not the objeeft of this Difquifition 
to expla^) the European race has multiplied there 
amazingly. Every article of commerce imported 
from the New World, if we fexcept the furs and 
fkins purchafed from the independent tribes of 
hunters in North America, and from a few tribes 
in a fimilar ftate on the Southern continent, is the 
produce of the induftry of Europeans fettled there. 
To their exertions, or' to thofe of hands w'hich 
they have taught or compelled to labor, we are 
indebted for fbgar, rum, cotton,, tobacco, indigo, 
rice, and eyeii the gold and filver extra&ed from 
the bowels of the earth. Intent on thofe lucrative 
branches of induftry, the inhabitants of the New 
World pay little attention to thofe kinds of labor 
which occupy a confiderable part of the members 
of other focieties, and depend, in fome meafure, 
for their fubfiftence, and entirely for every article 
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/, <rf elegance and .luxury, upon the ancient conti- sect. 

■n«ent» Thus the Europeans have become manufac- iv. 

, turers for America, and their induftry has been 
gre,atly augmented by the vaft demands for fup- 
plying the wants of extenfive., countries , the 
, population of which is cononually increafmg. 

Nor is the influence of this demand confined 
folely to the nations which have a more imme¬ 
diate connexion with the American colonies; it 
is felt in every part of Europe that furnifhes any 
arficle exported to them, and gives activity and 
vigor to the hand of .the artifan in the inland 
provinces of Germany , as well as to thofe in 
Great Britain and other countries, which carry 
on a dired trade with the New World.' s 

But while the difcovery and conqueft of Ame¬ 
rica is allowed to be one principal caufe of that 
rapid increafe of induftry and wealth, which is 
confpicuous in Europe during the two laft cen¬ 
turies , fome. timid theorifts have maintained , that 
throughout the fame period Europe has been 
gradually impoverilhed, b'y being drained of its 
treafure, in order^to carry on its trade with 
India. But this, apprehenfion hadjfe-ifen from 
inattention to the nature and ufe oSKic precious 
metals. They are to be confidered in two differ¬ 
ent lights; either as the figns which all civilized 
nations have agreed to employ, in order to efti- 
mate or reprefent the value both of labor and of 
all commodities, and thus to facilitate the purchafe 
of the former, and the conveyance of the latter 
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fcCT. from one proprietor to another; or gold and filver , 

IV. may be viewed as being themfelves commodities' 
or articles of commerce, for which fome equivalent 
mu ft be given by fuch as wifh to acquire them. 
In this light, the^exportation of the precious me¬ 
tals to the Eafttnould be regarded; for, as th& 
nation by which they are exported moft purchafe 
them with the produce of its own labor and in¬ 
genuity , this trade muft contribute, though not 
in the fame obvious and dired manner as that 
with America, towards augmenting the general 
induftry and opulence of Europe. If England 
as the price of Mexican and Peruvian dollars 
which are neceffary for carrying on its trade with 
India, muft give a certain quantity of its woollen 
or cotton cloth or hard-ware, then the hands of 
an additional number of manufadurers are rendered 
adive, and work to a certain amount muft - be 
executed, for which, without this trade, there 
’ would not have been any demand. The nation 
reaps all the benefit arifing from a new creation 
of induftry. With the gold and filver which her 
manufadures have purchafed in the Weft, fhe is 
enabled tdtrade in the markets of the Eafl, and 
the. exportation of treafure to India, which has 
been fo much dreaded, inftead of impoverifhing, 
enriches the kingdom. 

YIII. It is to the difcovery of the patfage to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, and to the 
vigor and fuccefs with which the Portuguefe 
profecuted their conquefts and eftabliftied their 
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. ddrfiinion there, that Europe has been indebted sect. 

'for -its prefervation from the moft illiberal and IV. 
humiliating fervitude that ever oppreffed poliflied 
nations. For this obfervation I am indebted to 
an Author, whofe ingenuity has illuftrated , and 
/whole eloquence has adorned the Hiftory of the 
Settlements and Commerce of Modern Nations 
in the Eaft and Weft Indies"; and it appears to , 
me fo well founded as to merit more ample iri- 
veftigation. A few years after the firft appearance 
of* the Portuguefe in India, the dominion of the 
Mameluks was overturned by the irrefiftible power 
of the Turkifli arms , and Egypt and Syria were 
annexed as provinces to their empire. If after 
this event the commercial intercourfe with India 
had continued to be carried on in its ancient 
channels, the Turkifli Sultans, by being matters 
.of Egypt and Syria, muft have pofleffed the abfo- 
l'ute command of it, whether the produdlions of 
the Eaft were conveyed by the Red Sea to Alex¬ 
andria, or were tranfported by land-carriage from 
the Perfiaa Gulf to Conftantiriople, and the ports 
of the Mediterranean. The monarchs who were 
then at the* head of this great empire J-were neither 
deftitute of abilities to perceive the pre-eminence 
to which this would have elevated them, nor of 
ambition to afpire to it. Selim, the conqueror 
of the Mameluks, by confirming the ancient 
privileges of the Venetians in Egypt and Syria, 
jmd by his regulations concerning the duties on 

! * M. L’Abbe Raynal. 
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s B C T. Indian goods , which I have already mentioned , 
IV. early difcovered his folicitude to feCtire all the 
advantages of commerce with the Eaft to his own 
dominions. The attention of Soiyman the Mag¬ 
nificent, his fucceffor, feems to have been equally 
direded towards'the fame objed. More enlight¬ 
ened than any monarch of the Ottoman race, he 
attended to all the tranfadions of the European 
Rates, and had obferved the power as well as 
opulence to which the republic of Venice had 
attained by engroffing the commerce of the Efcft- 
He now beheld Portugal rifing towards the fame 
elevation, by the fame means. Eagqp to imitate 
and to fupplant them, he formed a fcheme fuitable 
to his charader for political wifdom and the 
appellation of InJHtmor of Rules , by which the 
Turkilh Hiftorians have diftrnguilhed him , and 
eftablifhed, early in his reign, a fyllem of-com¬ 
mercial laws in his dominions, by which he hoped 
to render Conftantinople the great ftaple of Indian 
trade, as it had been in the profperous ages of 
the Greek empire’ 1 . For aceomp 4 fhing* this 
fcheme, however, he did noKrely on the opera¬ 
tion of law# alone; he fitted out about the farfie 
time a formidable fleet in the Red Sea, under the 
condud of a confidential officer, with fuch a body 
c. 153s. of janizaries on board of it, as he deemed fuffici- 
ent not only to drive the Portuguefe out of all 
their new fettlements in India, but to take poffef- 

A 

Patura, Hift. Venet. lib. vii. p, 5 89. Sandi, Stor. Civil. 
Venez. part, ii, p. 901. 
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*fi©ri of fome commodious ftation in that country, SECT, 
, !?nd to eredl his ftandard there. The Portuguefe, iv. 
fay efforts of valor and conftancy, entitled to the 
fplenflid fuccefs with which they were crowned, 
repulled this powerful armament in every enter- 
prife it undertook, and compelled the fluttered 
remains of the Turkilh fleet and army to return 
With ignominy to the harbours from which they 
bad taken their departure, with the moll fanguine 
hopes of terminating the expedition in a very 
different manner”. Solyman, though he never 
relinquifhed the defigii of expelling the Portuguefe 
from India, and of acquiring fome eftablifhment 
there, was fo occupied during the remainder of 
his reign, by the multiplicity of arduous operations 
in which an infatiable ambition involved him, 
that he never had ieifure to refume the profecution 
.of it with vigor. 

If either the meafures of Selim had produced 
the effed which he had expeded, of if the more 
adventurous and extenfi.ve plan of Solyman had 
been carried into execution, the command of the 
wealth of India, together with fuch a marine as 
the monopoly ofXrade with that country has, in 
every age, enabled the power which poflefled it 
to create and maintain, mull have brought an 
; acceffion of force to an empire already formidable 
to mankind , that would have rendered^ it alto¬ 
gether irrefiflible. Europe, at that period, was 
not in a condition to have defended itfelf^^ainft 

** Afia de Barros, dec. iv. lib. x. c. 1, &c. 
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SHOT. com b in ed exertions of fuch naval and military 
IV. power , fupported by commercial wealth , and' 
under the direction of a monarch wbofe cotfnpre- 
henfive genius was able to derive from ea«h its 
peculiar advantages, and to employ pll with .-the 
greateft effed. Happily for the human race, the 
defpotic fyftem of Turkifh government, founded 
on fuch illiberal fanaticifm as has extinguiflicd 
fcience in Egypt, in AlTyria, and in Greece, its 
three favorite manfions in ancient times, was 
prevented from extending its dominion over Eu¬ 
rope, and from fuppreffing liberty, learning, and 
tafte, when beginning to make fuccefsful efforts 
tq revive there, and again to blefs, to enlighten, 
and to polifh mankind. 
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NOTE J. Sect! I. p. J. ’ 

C RE DULITY and fcepticifm are two oppofite extre¬ 
mes into which men are apt to run, in examining the events 
which are faid to have happened in the early ages of anti¬ 
quity. Without incurring any fufpicion of a propenfity to 
the latter of thefe, I may be allowed to entertain doubts 
( concerning the expedition of Sefodris into India, and his 
conqueft of that country. — I. Few fails in ancient hiftory 
feem to be better eftablifhed, than that of the early aver- 
fion of the Egyptians te a fea-faring life. Even the power 
, of 'tiefpotifm cannot-St once change the ideasfand manners 

of a nation, efpecially when they have been confirmed by 
long habit, and rendered'facred by the fandtion of religion. 

; That Sefoftris, in the courfe of a few years, fhould have fo 
■ entirely overcome the prejudices of a fuperitidous people, 
as to be able to fit out four hundred fhips of force in the 
Arabian Gulf, befides another fleet which he had^jg the 
Mediterranean , appears to be extremely improbablj|Hkma- 
ments of fuch magnitude would require the utmoft qlffis of 
*. a great and long eftablifhed maritime power. — %. 19 is 
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remarkable that Herodotus , who inquired with the moft 
perfevering diligence into the ancient hiftory of Egypt, and 
who received all the information concerning it which the’ 
priefts of Memphis , Heliopo'lis, and Thebes , could com¬ 
municate , Herodot. edit. Weflelingij , lib. ii. c. al¬ 
though he relates the hiftory of Sefoftris at fome length,.does 
not mention his conqueft of India. Lib. ii. c. 102, &c. 
That tale, it is probable, was invented in'the period be- 
tween the age of Herodotus and that of Diodorus Siculus, 
from whom we receive a particular detail of the Indian 
expedition of Sefoftris. His account refts entirely upon the 
authority of the Egyptian priefts; and Diodorus himfelf not 
only gives it as his general opinion , “ that many things 
“ which they related, flowed rather from a defire to'pro- 
cc mote the honor of their country, than from attention to 
tc truth, ” lib. i. p. edit. Weffelingij, Arnft. 1746; 
byt takes particular notice that the Egyptian priefts, as 
well as the Greek writers, differ widely from one another 
in the accounts which they give of the adtions of Sefoftris, 
lib. i. p. 62. — 3. Though Diodorus afferts, that in rela¬ 
ting the hiftory of Sefoftris he had ftudied to feledt what 
appeared to him moft probable, and moft agreeable to the, 
monuments of that monarch ftill remaining in Egypt, he 
has admitted into his narrative many marvellous circum- 
ftances which render the whole extremely fufpicious. The 
Father of Sefoftris, as he relates, collected all the male 
children who were born in* Egypt on the fame day with 
his fon, in order that they might ,be educated, together 
with him, amformable to a mode which he preferibed , 
with a view of preparing them as proper inftruments to 
carry into execution the great undertakings for which he 
deftined Sefoftris. Accordingly, when Sefoftris fet out upon 
his Indian expedition, which, from circumftances mentioned 
by Diodorus, muft have been about the fortieth year of 
his age, one thoufand feven hundred of his youthful a(To- 
ciatefafre faid to have been ftill alive, and were intruded 
with^i%p command in his army. But if we apply to the 
exa^nMtion of this ftory the certain principles of poibisal j 
0 arithmetic, -j 

i ! 
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afithmetic, it is evident, that if one thoufand feven 
J&ndred of the male children born on the fame day with 
- ' Sefoltris were alive when his great expedition commenced, 
< ' the number of children born in Egypt on each day of the 
ytat. mull have been at leaft ten thoufand, and the po. 
pdlation of.the kingdom mull have exceeded fixty millions; 

' 1 Goguet, Origine des Loix, des Arts, &c. tom. ii. p. .12, 
&fc A number far beyond the bounds of credibility, in 
a kingdom which, from the accurate calculations of M. 
If'Anville, Meriioire fur l’Egypte Anc. etModerne, p. 23, 
,&c.. does not contain more than two thoufand one hun¬ 
dred fquare leagues of habitable country. Another marvel¬ 
lous’ particular is the defcription of a fhip of cedar, four 
. hundred and ninety feet in length, covered on the outfide 
with gold, and on the infide with filver, which SefoftriY 
confecrated to the deity who was the chief object of wo¥- 
fhip at Thebes. Lib. i. p. 67. Such too is the account 
he gives of the Egyptian army, in . which, befide- fix 
hundred thoufand infantry, and twenty-four thoufand ca- 
, valry, there were twenty-ieven thoufand armed chariots. 

Ibid, p, 64.4. Thefe aocT other particulars appeared fo 
. for to exceed the bounds pf probability, that the found 
underllanding of Strabo the geographer rejedled, without 
hefication, the accounts of the Indian expedition of Sefo- 
ftris; and he not only alferts, in the mod explicit terms, 
that this monarch never entered India, lib; xv. p. 1007. 
C. edit. Cafaub. Amft. 1707; but be ranks what has been 
related concerning his operations in that country, with the 
fabulous exploits of Bacchus and Hercules, p. 1007. D. 

\ 1009. B. The phitofophical Hillorian of Alexander the Great 
feems to have entertained the fame fentime§t?with refpedt 
Ito the exploits of Sefollris in India. Hill. lnd. c. Arrian, 
Exped. Alex. edit. Gronov. L. Bat. 1704. — What Bender 
information concerning India, or its inhabitants, flemdotus 
had received, feems to have been derived, nof ■HLhe 
Egyptians, but from the Perfians,- lib. iii. c. ioMBnich 
- renders it probable, that in his tyne there was little 
intercourfe between Egypt and India. 

0 
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NOTE II. Sect. I. p. $, . 

• 

. When we confider the extent and effeds of clie Phenjcran 
Commerce , the fcanty information concerning k which we 
receive from ancient writers, muft, on a firft view, appear 
furprifing. But when we recoiled that all the Greek Hifto- 
rians, (Herodotus excepted,) who give any account of the 
Phenicians, publifhed their works long after the deftrudion of 
Tyre by Alexander the Great, we will ceafe to wonder at 
their not having entered into minute details with refped to 
a trade which was then removed to new feats, and carried 
on in other channels. But the power and opulence of Tyre, 
in the profperous age of it? commerce, muft have attraded 
general attention. In the prophecies of Ezekiel, who flou- 
rifhed two hundred and lixty years before the?fall of Tyre, 
there is the moll particular account of the nature and variety 
of its Commercial tranfadions that is to be found in any 
ancient writer , and which conveys , at the fame time, 
a magnificent idea of the extenfive power of that ftate. 
Ch. xxvi, xxvii, xxviii. 

NOTE III. Sect. I. p. 1*. 

The account given of the revenue of the Perfian monarchy 
by Herodotus is curious, and feems to have been copied 
from fome public record, which had. Been communicated to 
him. According to it, the Perfian empire was divided into 
twenty Satr^y’s, or governments. The tribute levied from 
each is fpeo%d, amounting in all to 14,^60 Eubtean 
talents,' which Dr. Arbuthnot reckons to be equal to 
2.8°‘ , ,4-?7 1- fterling money; a fum extremely fmall for the 
levetfna Of the Great King , and which ill accords -with 
concerning ihe riches, magnificence, and luxury 
of tbtJBaft, that occur in ancient authors. 
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NOTE IV. Sect. I. P . !?. 

It is furprifing tViSt Alexander did not receive, in the proi 
Vinces contiguous to India, fuch an. account of the periodic- 
at rains-in that country, as to fliow Him the impropriety 
of Carrying, on -military operations there , while thefe conti¬ 
nued. His expedition into India commenced towards the 
end of Spring, Arrian, lib. iv. c. 22, when the rains were' - 
already begun in the mountains from which all the rivers 
ih the Panjab flow, and.of courfe they mull have been con- 
fid2rably fweiled before he arrived on their bulks. Rennell, 
p. 268. — He pafled the HydafpeS at JYlidfummer , about 
the height of the rainy feafon. In a country through which 
fo many large rivers run, an army on fervice at this time 
of the year mull have fuffered greatly. An accurate defcrip- 
tioii of the nature of the rains and inundations in this part 
of India, is given by. Arrian, lib. v. c. 9. ; and one ftill 
fuller may be found in Strabo, lib. xv. 1 o 1 j. — It was of 
what they fuffered by thefe that Alexander’s foldiers com¬ 
plained , Strabo, lib. xv. 1021. I).; and not without rea- 
fon , as it had rained inceffantiy during feventy days , Diod. 
Sicul. xvii. c. 94. — A circUmftance which marks the ac¬ 
curacy with which Alexander’s officers had attended to every 
thing in that part of India ,* defies notice. Ariftobulus, 
in his Journal, which I have mentioned, takes notice that, 
though heavy rains fell in the mountains, and in the country 
near to them, in the plains below not fo much as a Ihower 
fell. Strabo , lib. xv. *013. B. 101 $. B. Major .Ren¬ 
nell was informed.by a perfon of chafadter, who had refilled 
in this diftrict of India, which is now feldom vifited b’y 
Europeans, that during great part of the S. W. monfoon , 
or at leaft in the months of July, Auguft, andpart of 
September, which Is the rainy feafon in moll; olHkparts' 
of India, the atmofphere in the Delta of the InSps ge¬ 
nerally clouded, but no rain falls, except very near the 
fea. Indeed, very few Jhowers fall during the whole feafon 
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Captain Hamilton relates, that when he vifited Tatta, 'no 
rain had fallen for three years before. Memoirs, p 288. —" . 
Tamerlane, who, by the vicinity of the feat of his govern¬ 
ment to India, had the means of being well informed con¬ 
cerning the nature of the country , avoided the error, of 
Alexander, and made his Indian campaign during the dry 
feafon. As Nadir Shah, both when he invaded India, A. 
D. 17?8, and in his return next year, marched through 
the fame countries with Alexander, and nearly in the fame 
line of direction , nothing can give a more ftriking idea of the 
perfevering ardor of the Macedonian conqueror, than the 
defcription of the difficulties which Nadir Shah had to fur- 
mount, and the hardfhips which his army endured. ThoCgh 
pofieffed of abfolute power and immenfe wealth, and diftin- 
guifhed no lefs by great talents than long experience in the 
coffdudt of war, he had the mortification to lofe a great part 
of his tr&ops in crofling the rivers of the Panjab , in pene¬ 
trating through the mountains to the north of India, and 
in conflicts with the fierce natives inhabiting the'countries 
which ftretch from the banks of the Oxus to the frontiers 
of Perfia. An interefting account of his retreat and fuf- 
ferings is given in the Memoirs of Khojeh Abdulkurreem , 
a Caihmerian of diftindion, who ferved in his army. 

NOTE -V. S,e«ct. I. p. 19. 

That a fleet fo numerous fhould have been colleftecL in 
fuch a Ihorttime, is apt to appear, affirft fight, incredible. 
Arrian, however, afliires us, that in fpftcifyjng this number, 
he followed Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus , whofe authority he 
confidered to be. of the greatefl weight, lib. vi. c. j. But 
as the Panjab country is full of navigable rivers, on which 
all the intercourfe among the natives was carried on, it 
abouadeck with veffels ready conftrudted to the conqueror’s 
hands, Wthat fib might eafily coiled'that number if we 
could give credit to the account of the invafion of India by 
Semiramis, no fewer than four thouland veflels wereaffemi 
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feed in the Indus to oppofe her fleet. Diod. Sicul. lib. 
.•Ik c„ 74. —-It is remarkable that when Mahmoud of Gaz. 
nah invaded India, a fleet was collected on the Indus to 
oppofe him, corffifting of the fame number of vellels. We 
leafn from the Ayeen Akbery, that the inhabitants of this 
f»rt of India_ ftill continue to carry on all their communica- 
tto'p with each other by water; the inhabitants of the Circar 
of Tatta alone have not dels than forty thoufand veffels of 
various conftructions. Vol. ii. p. 145. 


^ NOTE VI. Sect. I. p. 20 ‘ 

All thefe particulars are taken from the Indian Hiftory 
of Arrian , a work*different from that already mentioned, 
and one of the moll curious treatifes tranfmitted to us from 
antiquity. The firft part of it confifts of extracts from the 
account given by Nearchus of the climate and foil of India, 
and the.jnanners of the natives. The fecond contains that 
'"officer’s journal of his voyage from the mouth of the Indus 
to the' bottom of the Periian Gulf. The perufal of it gives 
rife to feveral obfervations. — I. It is remarkable that nei¬ 
ther Nearchus nor Ptolemy , nor Ariftobulus , nor even 
Arrian, once mention the voyage of Scylax. This could 
not proceed from their being unacquainted with it, for He¬ 
rodotus was a favorite author in the hands of every Greek 
who had any pretenfions to literature. It was probably 
occafioned by the -reafons which they had to' diftruft the 
veracity of Scylax, of which I have already taken notice. 
Accordingly, in a fpecch fchich Arrian puts into the mouth 
of Alexander, he afferts that,-except Bacchus, he was 
the firft who had palled the Indus; which implies, that he 
disbelieved what is related concerning Scylax, and was not 
acquainted with what Darius Hyftafpes is faid to havp done 
in order to fubjett that part of India to .the PerfijaBrown. 
Arrian, vii. c. 10. This opinion is confirmed ^Fhlega- 
fthenes , who refided a considerable time in India. He 
•Herts that, except Bacchus and Hercules, (to whofe tabu* 
0 | 
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lous exoeditions Strabo is aftonifhed that he fhould have 
given any credit, lib. xv. p. 1007. D.) Alexander, was 
the full who had invaded India; Ariian, Hift. Indie, c. $. 
We are informed by Arrian , that the Aifocani« and other 
people who poffefT'd that country, which is now called-the 
kingdom ,of Candahar, paid tribute , firft to the Affyrians, 
and afterwards, to the Medes and Perfians; Hift. Indie, 
c. 1. all the fertile provinces on the north.weft of 
the Indus were anciently reckoned to be part of India, 
it is probable that what was levied from them is the fum 
mentioned in the tribute - roll, from which Herodotus drew 
his account of the annual revenue of the Perlian empire, 
and that none of the provinces to the fouth of the Indus 
were ever fubjedt to the kings of Perfia.—2. This voyage 
of Nearchus affords fome ftriking inftaqgps of the imperfedt 
knowledge which the ancients had of any navigation differ, 
ent from that to which they were accuftomed in the Me¬ 
diterranean, Though the enterprifing genius^and enlarged 
views of Alexander prompted him to attempt opening an 
intercourfe by fea between India and his PerfiarTcfamimons, 
yet both he and Nearchus knew fo little of the ocean-which 
they wiihed to explore, as to be apprehenGve that it might 
be found iinpoilible to navigate it, on account of imper¬ 
vious ftraits, or other obftacles, Hift. Indie, c, 20. Q. Curt, 
lib. ix. c. 9. When the fleet arrived near the mouth of 
the Indus, the aftonifhmeih excited by the extraordinary 
flow and ebb of tide in the Indian ocean , a phenomenon 
(according to Arrian) with which Alexander and his foldisvs 
were unacquainted, lib. vi, c. 19. is another proof of their 
ignorance in maritime feience. Nor i& there any reafon to 
be furprifed at their aftonifhment, as the tides are hardly 
perceptible in the Mediterranean, beyond which the know¬ 
ledge of the Greeks and Alacedonians did not extend. For 
the fame reafon, when the Romans carried their victorious 
arms ifiin the countries fuuated on the Atlantic Ocean, or 
on thejbas that communicate with it, this new phenomenon 
of the tides was an objedt of wonder and terror to them. 
Csefur deferibes the amazement of hisl’oldiersat a fpiing-tide. 
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$diieh greatly damaged the fleet jvith which he invaded 
and acknowledges that it was an appearance with 
.which they were unacquainted; Beil. Gallic, lib. iv. c. 29. 
The tides oh the coaft near the mouth of the Indus are 
remarkably high,, and the effeds of them very great, efpe- 

f ’dly that hidden and abrupt influx of the tide into the 
ouths of'rivers or narrow Araks- which is known in India 
tty the name'of The Bore, and-is accurately defcribed by 
Major Rennell, Introd. xxiv. Mem. 27s?. In the Periplus 
Mairis Ervthrati, p. 26., thefe high tides are mentioned, 
and the defcription of them nearly refembies that of the 
B<|fe. A very exaggerated account of the tides in the Indian 
ocean is given by Pliny, Nat. Hift.' lib. xiii. c. 2;. Major 
Rennell feems to think, that Alexander and his followers 
could not be fo entirely unacquainted with the phenomenon 
of the tides , as Herodotus Lad informed the Greeks, 
“ that in the P v ed Sea there was a regular ebb and flow of 
“ the tide every day;” lib. ii. c. it. This is all the ex¬ 
planation.of that phenomenon given by Herodotus. But 
~ ''among the ah'cients there occur inftances of .inattention to 
' fads,' rejated by refpedable authors, which appear furpri- 
fing in modern times. Though Herodotus, as I have juft 
now obferved , gave an account of the voyage performed 
by Scvlax at confiderable length, neither Alexander, nor 
his Hiltorians, take any notice of that event. I fliall after¬ 
wards have occafion to mention a more remarkable inftance 
of the inattention of later writers to an accurate defcription 
which Herodotus had,given of the Cafpian Sea. From thefe, 
and other flmiiar jr.frenees which might have been produ¬ 
ced , we may conclude, that the flight mention of the 
regular flow and ebb of tide in the Red Sea, is not'a 
fufficient reafon "for rejeding, as incredible, Arrian’s ac¬ 
count of the furprife of Alexander’s foldiers when they 
firft beheld the extraordinary effeds of the tide at the mouth 
of the Indus. — ?. The courfe of Nearchus’s vo£$b, the 
promontories,, the creeks, the rivers, the cities, the moun¬ 
tains, which came fucce(lively in his view, are fo clearly 
defcribed, and the diftances of fuch as were moft worthy 

. 0 ♦ 
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of notice are fo diftindly marked, that M. D’Anville, by 
comparing tbefe with the actual pofition of the country^ 
according to the beft accounts of it, ancient as well as 
modern, has been able to point out moft of the places 
which Nearchus mentions, with a degree of certainty which 
does as much honor to the veracity of the Grecian navi¬ 
gator, as to the induftry, learning, and penetration of tHf 
French geographer. Mem. de Literat. tom. xxx p. i?2, &c. 

In modern times, the Red Sea is a name appropriated 
to the Arabian Gulf, but the ancients denominated the ocean 
which (tretches from that Gulf to India, the Erythraean Sea, 
from king Erythras, of whom nothing more is known than 
the name, which-in the Greek language dignifies red. Fr<?m 
this cafual meaning of the word, it came to be believed, 
that it was of a different color from other feas, and con. 
feqfiently of more dangerous navigation. 

NOTE VII. Sect. I. p. 2d. 

Alexander was fo intent on rendering this union of hie 
fubjeds complete, that after his death there was found in 
his tablets or commentaries, (among other magnificent 
fchemes which he meditated) a refolution to build feveral 
new cities, fome in Alia, . and fome in Europe, and to 
people thofe in Alia with Eurbpearjs, and thofe in Europe 
with Afiatics, “ that, (fays the Hiftorian) by intermarriages, 
“ and exchange of good offices, the inhabitants of thefe 
“ two great continents might be gradually moulded into a 
u fimilaricy of fentiments, and become attached to each 
* other with mutual affection. ” Diod. Stctil. lib. xviii. c. 4. 

NOTE VIII. Se£t. I. p. ay • 

It ferns to be an opinion generally received, that Alex¬ 
ander built only two cities in India, Nicaea and Bucephalia, 
fituated on the Hydafpes the modem Cheium, and that 
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(Jraterus fuperintended the building of both.' But it is 
' Strident, from Arrian, lib. v.,c. ult., that he built a third 
s ’” city on the Acefines, now the Jenaub, under the' direction 
’ of Hephaiftion; and if it was his objeCt to retain the com¬ 
mand of the country, a place of ftrength on fome of the 
rivers to the fouth of the Hydafpes feems to have been 
ntceffary for lhat purpofe. This part of India has been fo 
little vilited in modern rimes, that it is impoflible to point 
out with precifion the ficuadon of thefe cities. If P. Tiet- 
fenthaler were well founded in his conjecture, that the rivet 
now called Rauvee is the Acefines of Arrian', Bernoulli, 
vol. i. p. 59., it is probahle that this city was built fome- 
• wKire near Lahore, one of the molt important Rations in 
that part of India', and reckoned in the Ayeen Akbery to 
be a city of very high antiquity. But Major Rennell, in 
my opinion, gives good reafons for fuppofing the Jensnb 
to be the Acehnes of the ancients. 

--..NOTE IX, Sect. I. P . z%. 

The religious fcruples which prevented the Perfians from 
making any voyage by fea , were known to the ancients. 
Pliny relates of one of the Magi, who was.fent on an embaiTy 
from Tiridates to the emperor Nero, “ Navigare noluerat, 
- “ quoniam exfpuere in Maria, •'aliifque mortalium necefluati- 
** bus violare naturam earn, fas non putant; ” Nat. Hift. 
libv xxx. c. 2. This averfion to the fea they carried fo far, 
that, according to this dbfervation of a well-informed Hiftorian, 
there was not a city/rff any note in their empire built upon the 
fea-coaft; Ammian. Marcel. lib. xxiii. c. 6 . We learn from 
Dr. Hyde, how intimately thefe ideas were connected with the 
doctrines of Zoroafter; Rel. Vet. Perf. cap. vi. In all the 
wars of the Perfians with Greece, the fleets of the Great King 
confifted entirely of Blips fiirnifhed by the Phenician|, Syri¬ 
ans, the conquered provinces of the LeflTer Afia, and the 
iflands adjacent. Herodotus apd Diodorus Siculus mention 
the quota furnifhed by each country, in order to compofe 
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the fleet oF twelve hundred (hips with which Xerxes Invaded 
Greece, and among thefe there is not one belonging to Perfia. 
At the fame time it is proper to obferve, that according to 
Herodotus, whofe authority is unexceptionable with regard 
to this point, the fleet was under the command of Artebi- 
gines, a fon of Darius , who bad feveral fatraps of high 
rank under his command, and both Perfians and AVedes 
ferved as foldiers on board of it; Herod. Kb. vii. c. 96, 
97. ' By what, motives, or what authority, they were in¬ 
duced to adt in this manner, I cannot explain. From fome 
religious fcruples, fimilar to thofe of the Perfians, many of 
the natives of Indoftan, in our own time , refufe to embark 
on board a fhip, and to ferve at fea; and yet, on fome 
occafions, the fepoys in the fervice of the European powers 
have got the better of thefe fcruples. 


NOTE X. Sect. I. p. 29. - 

M. le Baron de Sainte-Croix j in Mir^figenious and 
learned Critique des Hiftoriens d’Ak-xandre le Grand, p. 9V., 
feems to entertain fome'doubt with refnect to the number 
of the cities which Alexander is faici to have built. Plutarch 
de Fort. Alex, affirms, that he founded no fewer than 
feventy. It appears from many patfages in ancient aujhors, 
that the building of cities, of, what may, be*xonfidered as 
the fame, the eftablifliment of fortified Rations, was the 
mode of, maintaining their authority m. the conquered rfa- 
tions, adopted not only by Alexander,! but by his fucceC- 
fors. Seleucus and Antiocbus, to wh^i the greater part 
of the Perlian empire became fubjeft, were no lefs-remark¬ 
able for founding new cities than Alexander, and thefe 
cities feem fully to have ankvered the purpofes of the 
founders , as they effectually prevented (as I fbaU after¬ 
wards occafion to obferve) the revolt’of the con¬ 

quered provinces. Though the Greeks', animated with the 
love of liberty and of their native country, refufed to fettle 
in the Perfian empire while under the dominion of its native 
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V monarch:, even when allured by the profped of great 
- .-advantage, as M. de Sainte-Croix remarks, che -cafe became 
^ perfcdiy diiterent, when that empire was fubjeeled to their 
own dominion,- and they fettled there, not as fubjeds, 
■blit as mallei s. Both Alexander and his fucceffors difco- 
vered much difcernment in chufing the fituation of the cities 
which they built. Seleucia, which Seleucus founded , was 
. inferior only to Alexandria in number of inhabitants, in 
wealth, and in importance; Mr. Gibbon, vol. i, p. 274. 
h\, D’Anvilie, Mem. de Literat. xxx. 

'*• .NOTE XI.' Sect. I. p. is. 

It is from Juftin u»e receive the flender knowledge we 
have of theprogrefs which Seleucus made in India; lib.'xv. 
c. 4. But we cannot rely on his evidence, unlefs when it 
■is confirmed by the teftimony of other authors. Plutarch 
feems to affert, that JSeleucus had penetrated far into India; 
“but that refpccfable writer is more eminent for his difcern- 
m’ent'of charaders, and his happy feledion of tliofe cir- 
cumftances which mark and difcriminate them , than for 
the accuracy of his hiftorical refearches. Pliny , whofe au¬ 
thority is of greater weight, feems to confider it as certain, 
that ^Seleucus had carried his.arms into diftrids of India 
which Alexander never, vifited; Piin, Nat. Hill. lib. vi. 
C. 17. The palTage in which this is mentioned, ‘is fomc- 
what obfeure, buf it feems to imply, that Seleucus had 
marched from the; Uyphafis to theHyfudrus, from thence 
,to Palibothra, and^from that to the mouth of the Ganges. 
The diftances of the principal Rations in this march are 
marked, amounting to 2244 Roman miles. In this fenfe, 
Nl. Bayer underftands the words of Pliny ; Hiftor. Regni 
Grrecorum Badriani, p. } 7. But to me it .appears highly 
improbable , that the Indian expedition of Seleucus could 
. have continued fb long as to allow time for operations of 
fuch extent. If Seleucus had advanced as far into India 
» the mouth of the Ganges, the ancients would have had 
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a more accurate knowledge of that part of the country than 
they feem ever to have poffefled. 

NOTE XII. Sect. I. p. jj. 

Major Rennelt, gives a magnificent idea of this, by 
informing us , that the Ganges, after it has u efcaped from 
the mountainous trait in which it had wandered above 
ct eight hundred miles;” Mem. p. 2)?- “ receives in its 
tc courfe through the plains eleven rivers, fome of them 
c ‘ as large as the Rhine, and none fmaller than the T^a- $ 
c ‘ mes, befides as many more of leffer note; ” p. 2 s 7. 


c NOTE XIII. Sect. I. p. jj. 

In fixing the pofition of Paliboihra , I have ventured to 
differ from Major Renr.ell , and 1^.venture to do fo with 
diffidence. According to Strabo, ?alib6vhre«fias fituated at 
the junction of the Ganges and another river; lib. xv. 
p. 1028. A. Arrian is ftill more explicit. He places Pali- 
bothra at the confluence of the Ganges and Etranaboas, the 
laft of which he defcribes as lefs than the Ganges or Indus, 
but greater than any other .known river; Hift. lnd. q, 10. 
This defcription of its fituati&n correfponds exadlly with 
that of 'Allahabad. P. Boudier, to whofe obferyations the 
geography of India is much indebted, fays, that the JurnnS, 
at its jundion with the Ganges, appeared to him not in¬ 
ferior in magnitude to that river; DlAnville, Anciq. de 
I’lnde, p. Allahabad is the name which was given 

to that city by the emperor Akbar, ^who erected a ftrong 
fortrefs there; an elegant delineation of which is publifhed 
by Mr. Hodges, No. IV. of his Seled Views in India. Its 
ancient name, by which it is ftill known among the Hin¬ 
doos, is Praeg , or Piyag , and the people of the diftrid 
are called Praegi, which bears a near tefemblance to Prafij, 
the ancient appellation of the kingdom of which Palibothra 
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was' the capital; P. Tieffenthaler chez Bernoulli, tom. i. 

’ sie?..D’Anville, p. 56. Allahabad is fuch a noted feat of 
fiindo'o devotion ", that it is denominated The King, of fVor~ 
' shipped Places’; Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. “ The terri- 
‘‘ tory around it, to the extent of forty miles, is deemed 
“ holy ground. The Hindoos believe, that when a man 
“ dies in this place, whatever he wiflies, for he will obtain 
ct in his next regeneration. Although they teach that fui- 
“ cide in general will be punifhed with torments hereafter, 
tl yet they confider, it as meritorious for a man to kill 
** himfelf at Allahabad;” Ayeen Akbery, iii. 2;6. P. Tief¬ 
fenthaler defcribes the various objetfts of veneration at 
^Allahabad, which are (till vifited with great devotion by an 
tjmmenfe number of pilgrims, Bernoulli, tom. i. 224. 
From all thefe circumftances, we may conclude it to be a 
place of great antiquity, and in the fame flotation with the 
Palibothra of antiquity. 

Major Rennell has been induced to place Palibothra on 
the fame fite with Patria, chiefly by two confiderations.— 
I., From having learned that on or near the fite of Patna 
Rood anciently v/ry large city named Pate foot - her or 
Patalipputra , which nearly refembles the ancient name of 
Palibothra. Although there .is not now a confluence of two 
rivers at Patna, he was informed that the jundlion of the 
Soane with the Ganges, now twenty - two. miles above Patna, 
was formerly under the walls of that city. The rivers of 
India fometimes change their' courfe in a Angular manner, 
and be proftices fome remarkable inftances of it. But even 
fliould it be allowed* that the accounts, which the native# 
give of this variation,-in the courfe of the Soane were per- 
fedtly accurate, I qpeftion, whether Arrian’s account of the 
magnitude of the Erranaboas be applicable to that river, 
certainly not fo juftly as to the Jumna.—2. He feems to 
have been influenced, in fome degree, by Pliny’s Itinerary, 
or Table of Diftances from T#tila (the modern Attock) 

- to the mouth of the Ganges; Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 17. 
But the diftances in that Itinerary are marked fo inaccu¬ 
rately , and in fome inftances are fo palpably erroneous, that 
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one cannot found upon them with much feeurity. 'fits* * 
cording to it, Palibothra is fituated four hundred find * 
twenty-five miles below the confluence of the Jumna and 
Ganges. The adfual diftance, however, between Allahabad 1 
and Patna, is not more than two hundred Bridal miles. 

A difagreement fo confiderable cannot be accounted for, 
without fuppofing Pome extraordinary error in the Itinerary, 
or that the point of conflux of the Jumna with the Ganges 
has undergone a change. Por the former of thefe fuppoQ- 
tions there is no authority (as far as el know) from any 
manufcript, or for the latter from any tradition. Major 
Kennell has produced the reafons which led him to fup- 
pofe the fite of Palibothra to be the fame with that of PaCna^P 
Memoirs , p. 49—$4- Some of the objetflions which mighfe 
be made to this fuppofition he has forefeen, and endeavoured 
to ( obviate, and after all that I have added to them, 1 fhalt 
not be furprifed , if, in a geographical difcuffion , ray 
readers are difpofed to prefer his decifion to mine. 

NOTE XIV. ' 

I do not mention a fliort inroad into India by Antiochus 
the Great, about one hundred and ninety-feven years pofterior 
to the invafion of his anceftor Seleucus. We know nothing 
more of this tranfaction, than that the Syrian monarchy, after 
finifhing the war he carried era againft the two revolted pro¬ 
vinces of Parthia and Eactria, entered India, £ind conclu¬ 
ding a peace with Sophagafenus, a king of the country, receiv¬ 
ed from him a number of elephants, ’and a fum of mon ( ; 
Polyb. lib. x. p. <97, &c lib. xi. f). 6<i. edit. Cafaub. 
Judin! lib. xv. c. 4. Bayer’s Hid. Rdgn. Gtsecor. Baitr. 


NOTE XV. •Sect. I. p. 17. 

A FACT curforily related by Strabo, and which has efcaped 
the inquifitive indudry of M. de Guignes, coincides 
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^ *remafrkably with the narrative of the Chinefe writers, and 
' ceRfirras it. The Greeks, he fays, were deprived of Bac- 
^ tria by'tribes or hordes of Scythian Nomades, who came 
*; from the country beyond the Jaxartes, and are known by 
the njtmes of Afij, Pafiani, Tachari, and Sacarauli; „Strab. 
lib. xi. p. 779. A. The Nomades of the ancients were 
nations who, like the Tartars, fublifted entirely, as fhep* 
, herds, without.agriculture. , 


NOTE X7I. Sect. I. p. 39. 

* As the diitance of Arfinoe, the modern Suez, from the 
Nile, is. confiderably lefs than that between Berenice and, 
‘Coptos, it was by this route that all the commodities im¬ 
ported into the Arabian Gulf, might have been conveyed 
with moll expedition and leaft expenfe into Egypt. But the 
navigation of the Arabian Gulf, which even in the prefent 
improved ftate of nautical fcience is flow and difficult , was 
in^ancient times confi&.-ed -by the nations around it to be 
fo extremely perilous,. that it led them to give fuch names 
to feveral of its promontories,’ bays, and harbours, as- 
convey a. ftriking idea of the impreffion which the dread 
of this danger had made upon their imagination. The entry 
into the Gulf they called Babelmandeb, the -gate or port of 
affliction. To a harbour not far diftant, they gave the name 
of Mete , i. e. Death. A headland adjacent they called 
Gc(rdefan, the Cape of Burial. Other denpminations of 
fimilar import are mentioned by the author to whom I am 

. idlebted for this information. Bruce’s Travels, vol. i. 
p. 442, &c. It is pot furprifing then, that the fteple of 

• Indian trade fhould have been transferred from the north¬ 
ern extremity of the Arabian Gulf to Berenice, as by this 
change a dangerous navigation was greatly fhortened. This 
feems to have been the chief reafon that induced Ptolemy 
to eftablilh the port of communication with India at Bere¬ 
nice, as there were other harbours on the Arabian Gulf 
Avhich were confiderably nearer than it to the Nile, At a 
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later period, after the ruin of Coptos by the Empefot . 
Diocletian, we are informed by Abulfeda, Defcript. Egypt, 
edit. Michaeiis, p. 77, that Indian commodities were con* ^ 
Veyed from the Red Sea to, the Nile, by the fhorteftroute, 
viz. from Cofleir, probably the Philoteras Portus of Ptolemy, 
to Cous, the Vicus Apollinis, a journey of foot days. 
The fame account of the ditlance was given by the na» 
tives to Dr. Pococke, Travels, vol. i. p. 87. In confo-' 
quence of this, Cous, from a fmall village, became the 
city in upper Egypt next in magnitude to Foftat, or Old 
Cairo. In procefs of time, from caufes which I cannot; 
explain , the trade from the Red Sea by Cofleir removed 
to Rene, farther down the river than Cous, Abulf. p. r ij. 
77. D’Anville Egypte, 196 — 200. In modern times, all 
the commodities of India imported in Egypt, are either 
bought by fea from Gidda to Suez-, and thence carried 
on camels to Cairo, or are conveyed by land'carriage by 
the, caravan, returning from the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
Niebuhr Voyage, tom. i. p. 2:4. Volney, i. 188 , &c. 
This, as far as I have been able fo^frace it, is a com¬ 
plete account of all the different routes by which tKe pro-. 

. dtuitions of the Eaft have, been conveyed to the Nile, 
from the firft opening of that communication. It is ftngulaf 
that P.Sicard, Mem. des Miffions dans le Levant, tom. ii. • 
p. 157, and feme other refpeftable writers, fhould fuppofe 
Cofleir to be the Berenice'founded by Ptolemy, although 
Ptolemy has laid down its fatitude at 2;“ $0', and Strabo 
has deferibed it as nearly under the fame parallel with fchat 
of Syene, lib. ii. p. 19 <*, D. In cqnfequence of this mif- 
talte, Pliny’s computation of the diftance between Berenice . 
and Coptos , at two hundred and fifty-eight miles, has 
been deemed erroneous. Pococke, p. 87. But as Pliny 
not only mentions the total diftance, but names the differ¬ 
ent Rations in the journey, and fpecifies the number of 
miles between each; and as the Itinerary of Antoninus 
coincides exactly with his account, D’Anville Egypte, p. 

21, there is no reafon to call in queftioa the accuracy 
of it. 


NOTE 
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/• NOTE XVII. S e c t. I. p. 41. 

Major Renneix is of opinion, ct that under the Pto¬ 
lemies , the Egyptians extended their navigation to the ex¬ 
treme point of the Indian continent, and even failed up 
thfe Ganges to Paiibothra, ” how Patna. Introd. p. xxxvi. 
Bit had it been ufual to fail up the Ganges as high as 
fttna , the interior parts of India muft have been better 
Known to the ancients than they ever were, and they 
Would not have continued to derive their information con¬ 
cerning them from Megafthenes alone. Strabo begins his 
defcription of India in a very remarkable manner. He re- 
quefts his readers to perute with indulgence the account 
which he gives of ic, as it was a country very remote, and 
few perform had vifited it; and of thefe, many having fe ? en 
only a fmall part of the country, related things either 
from hear-fay, or, at the beft, what they had haftily re¬ 
marked whiie they pa (fed through it in the courfe of mili¬ 
tary fervice, or on. a journey. Strabo, lib. xv. p. too?. B. 
■.He takes notice that few of the traders from the Arabian 
Gulf ever reached the Ganges. Ibid. 1006. C. He afferts, 
that the Ganges enters the fea by one mouth , ibid. 1011. C.; 
an error into "which he could not have fallen if the 
; navigation of that river had been common, in his time. 
He mentions indeed the failing up the Ganges, ibid. 10 to 
. but it is curforily in a fingle fentence ; whereas, if fuch a 
corfftderable inland voyage of above four hundred miles, 
through a populous anii rich country, had been cuffbmary, 
or even if it had ever been performed by the Roman, or 
■ Greek, or.,Egypriari traders, it muft have merited a parti¬ 
cular defcription, and muft have been mentioned by Pliny 
artd other writers, as there was nothing fimilar to it in. 
the praftice of navigation among the ancients. It is obTerved 
bv Arrian (or whoever is the author of the Periplus Moris 
Erythrtei), that previous to the difcovery of a new route to 
India, which (hall be mentioned afterwards, the commerce 
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with that country was carried on in fmall veffels which failed 
round every bay, p. ?2. Ap. Hudf. Geogr. Min. Veffels 
of fuch light conftrudion, and which followed this mode 
of failing, were ill fitted for a voyage fo diftant as that 
round Cape Comorin, and up the bay of Bengal, to Patna. 

It is not improbable, that the merchants whom Strabo 
mentions as having reached the Ganges, may have travelled 
thither by land, either from the countries' towards the 
mouth of the Indus, or from fome part of the Malabar 
coaft, and that the navigation up the Ganges, of which 
he cafually takes notice, was performed by the natives in 
veffels of the country. This opinion derives fome con¬ 
firmation from his remarks upon the bad ftrudture of the 
veffels which frequented that part of the Indian ocean. Frinn 
his defeription of them, p. 1012. C. it is evident that they 
were velfels of the country. 

NOTE XVIII. Sect. I. p. 42. 

The erroneous ideas of many intelligent ^writers of anti¬ 
quity with refpect to the Cafpian Sea, though well-known. 
to every man of letters, are fo remarkable, and afford 
fuch a ftriking example of the imperfedtion of their geo? 
graphical knowledge, that a more full account of them 
may not only be acceptable to fome of my readers, but 
in endeavouring to trace the various routes by which the 
commodities of the Eaft were conveyed to the nations of 
Europe,- it becomes neceffary to enter into fome detail 
concerning their various fentiments '.with refpedt to this 
matter. 1. According to Strabo, the Cafpian is a bay, that 
communicates with the great Northern ocean, from which 
it ilfues atfitft, by a narrow ftrait, and then expands 
into a fea extending in breadth five hundred ftadia, lib. xi. 
p. *?■>}. A. With him Pomponius Mela agrees, and de- 
feribes the ftrait by which the Cafpian is connected with 
the ocean, as of confiderable length,* and fo narrow tha. 
it had the appearance of a river,' lib. iii. c. $t 
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\tjBpy likewife gives a fimilar defcription of it, Nat. Hill, 
iib. vi. c. i$. In tile age of Juftinian* this opinion con¬ 
cerning the communication of the Cafpian Sea with the 
Ocean, was ftill prevalent; Cofm. Indicopl. Topog. Chrift. 

, lib. ii. p. i)g. G. 2. Some early writers , by a miftake 
ftill'more lingular, have fuppofed the Cafpian Sea to be 
connected with the Euxine, Quintus Curtius, whole igno¬ 
rance of geography is notorious, has adopted this error, 
lib. vii. c. 7.' 3. Arrian, though a much more ju¬ 

dicious Writer,, and who by refiding for fome time in the 
Roman province of Cappadocia, of which he was go¬ 
vernor , might have obtained more accurate information , 
declares in one place, the origin of the Cafpian Sea to be 
ftlft unknown, and is doubtful whether it was connected 
with the Euxine, or with the great Eaftern ocean which 
furrounds India; lib. vii. c. s6. In another place he at 
ferts; that there was a communication between the Cafpiaii 
a*d the Eaftern ocean; lib. v. c. 2 6. Thefe errors appeac 
more extraordinary, as a juft defcription had been given 
of the Cafpian by Herodotus, near five hundred years before 
the age of Strabo. “ The Cafpian, ” feys he , “ is a fea by 
• itfelf, unconnected with any other. Its length is as much 
as a veffel with oars can fail in fifteen days, its greateft 
“breadth as much as it can fail in eight days; ” lib. i. c. 203* 
Ariftotle defcribes it in the fame manner , and with his 
ufual precifion contends that it ought to be called a great 
: lake not a fea;' Meteorology lib. ii. Diodorus Siculus 
; concurs With them in opinion, vol. ii. lib. xviii. p. 26 r. 
Ndne of tbofe authors determine whether the greateft length 
of the Cafpian was from North to South, or fiom Eaft to 
Weft. In the ancient maps which illiiftrate the geography 
of Ptolemy, it is' delineated, as if its greateft length 
extended from Eaft to Weft. In modern times the firft 
" information concerning the true form of the Cafpian which 
the people of Europe received, was given by Anthony 
Jenkinfon, an Englifh merchant, who with a caravan from 

# Ruflia travelled along a coniiderable part of its coall in the 

* year 1558; Hakluyt Collect, vol. i. p. 3 34 - The accuracy 
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of Jenkinfon’s defcription was confirmed by an a&ual fur vfjJ* 
of that fea made hy order of Peter the Great, A. D. 1718, 
and it is now alccriained not only that the Cafptan 16 
unconnected with any ether fea, hut that its length ‘from 
North to South is confiderably more than its greateft breadth 
from Eaft to Welt. From this detail, however4 .we 
learn how the ill-founded ideas concerning it, which 
were generally adopted, gave rife to various wild fchemes 
of conveying Indian commodities to Europe by means of its 
fuppofed communication with the Euxine fea , or with the 
Northern ocean. It is an additional proof of the attention 
of Alexander the Great to every thing conducive to the 
improvement of commerce, that a fhort time before 
his death he gave directions jo fit out a fquadron in tlfe 
Cafpian, in order to furvey that fea, and to difeover 
whether it was connected either with the Euxine or Indian 
ocean; Arrian, lib. vii. c. 16. , 

NOTE XIX. Sect. I. p. *r. 

From this curious detail, we learn how imperfeCl ancient • 
navigation was, even in its moll improved ftate. The 
voyage from Berenice to Ocelis, could not have takefi 
thirty days, if any other courfe had been held than that 
offervilely following the windings of the coaft. The voyage 
from Ocelis to Mu fins would be ( according to ilajor 
Re'nnel). a fifteen days run for an European fhip in the 
modern ftyle of navigation, being about feventeen hundred 
and fifty marine miles, on a ftreight couffe; Introd. p. xxxvii. 

It is remarkable, that though the Periplus Maris Erythraa 
was written after the voyage of Hippalus., the chief objeCt 
of the author of it is to deferibe the ancient courfe along 
the coalls of Arabia and Perfia, to the mouth of the Indus, 
and from thence down the weftern fhore of the continent to 
Muliris. I can account for this . only by fuppofing, that 
from the unwillingnefs of mankind to abandon old habits , 
the greater part of the traders from Berenice itill continued 
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<0 follow that route to which they were accuftoraed. To 
go from Alexandria to Muiiris, required (according to 
Pliny) ninety-four days. In the year 1788, the Boddam, 
a Ihip belonging to' the Englifh Eaft-India Company, of a 
thoufand tuns burden, took only fourteen days more to 
complete her voyage.from Portfraouth to Madras. Such are 
the improvements which have been made in navigation. 

NOTE XX. Sect. II. p. si¬ 
lt was the opinion of Plato , that in a well-regulated 
Commonwealth the citizens fhould not engage in commerce, 
nor the Rate aim at obtaining maritime power. Commerce, 
he contends, would corrupt the purity of their morals, 
and by entering into the fea-fervice, they would be accuftomed 
to find pretexts for juftifying a conduct fo inconfiftent with 
what was manly and becoming, as would gradually relax 
the ftriftnefs of military difeipline. It had been better for 
the Athenians , he afierts , to have continued to fend annually 
the fons of feven of their principal citizens to be devoured 
by the Minotaur, than to have changed their ancient 
manners, and to have become a maritime power. In that 
perfect republic, of which he delineates the form, he 
ordajns that the capital fhould be fituated at lead ten miles 
from the fea; De Legibus ; lib. iv. ah. initio. Thefe ideas 
of Plato were adopted bv other philofophers. Ariftotle 
enters into a formal difeuffion of the queftion, whether a 
State rightly conftituted fhould be commercial or not; and 
though abundantly difpofed to efpoufe fentiments oppofitc 
to thofe of Plato ; he does not venture to decide explicitly 
with refpect to it; De Repub. lib. vii. c. 6. In ages when 
fuc'n opinions prevail, little information concerning com. 
merce can be expected. 
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NOTE XXL Sect. II. p. . 

Pliny, lib, ix. c. Principium ergo culraenque 

omnium rerum praetit Margarita? tenent, In Hb. xxxvii, 
c. 4. he affirms. Maximum in rebus humanis pfstiura, non 
folum inter gemmas, habet Adamas. Thefe two paflages 
ftand in fuch diredt contradiction to one another, that it 
is impoffible to reconcile them, or to determine which is 
mod conformable to truth. I have adhered to the former , 
becaufe we have many inftances of the exorbitant price of 
pearls, but none, as far as I know, of diamonds having 
been purchafed at a rate fo high. In this opinion I am 
confirmed by a paflage in Pliny, lib. xix. c. t. j having 
mentioned the exorbitant price of Asbejios , h^ fays , 
« squat praetia exccllentium Margaritarum ; ” which 
implies, that he cojifidered them to be of higher price than 
any other commodity. 


NOTE XXII. Sect. II. p. <}f. 

• 

Pliny has devoted two entire books of his Natural 
Hiftory, lib. xii. and xiii- to the enumeration and defcription 
ofthefpices, aromatics, ointments', and perfumes , the ufe 
of which luxury had introduced among his countrymen. 
As many of thefe were the productions of India, or of 
the countries beyond it, and as the trade with the Eaft 
was carried on to a great extent in the jge of Pliny, we 
may form forne idea of the immenfe demand fipr them , 
from the high price at which they continued to be fold in 
Rome. To compare the prices of the fame commodities 
in ancient Rome, with thofe now paid in our own country, 
is not a gratification of curiofity merely, but affords a 
ftandard by which we may eftimate the different degree of 
fupcefs with which the Indian trade has been conduced 
in ancient and modern times. Many remarkable paflage 
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#»'ancient authors j concerning the extravagant price of 
precious ftOnes and pearls among the Romans, as well as 
. the general ufe of them by perfons of all ranks , are 
collected by Meurfius de Luxu Romanorum, cap. and 
y .Staniflaus Robierzyckius, in his treatife on the fame 
fiibjed, lib. ii. c. i. The Englifh reader will receive 
Efficient information from Dr. Arbuthnot, in his valuable 
Tables of ancient coins , weights., and meafures , 
j>. 172, &c. 


NOTE XXIII. Sect. II. p. 

• 

M. Mahudel, in a memoir read in the academy of in- 
fcriptions and belles lettres in the year 1719, has colleded 
the various opinions of the ancients concerning the nature 
and origin of filk, which tend all to prove their ignorance 
with regard to it. Since , the publication of M. Mabudcl’s 
memoir , P. du Halde has defcribed a fpecies of filk , of 
which I believe he communicated the firft notice to the 
moderns. “ This is produced by fmall infeds nearly 
refembling fnails. They do not form cocoons either round 
or oval like the filk-worm, but fpin very long threads, 
which fafteri themfelves to trees and bufhes as they are 
driven by the winds. Thefe are gathered, and wrought 
into filk fluffs, coarfer than thofe produced by domeftic 
filk-worms. The infeds who produce this coarfe filk are 
wild. •” Defcription. de l’Empire de la Chine, tom. ii. folio, 
p. 207. This nearly refembles Virgil’s defcription, 

Velkraqiie ut foliis depeftant tenuia Seres. 

Georg. II. 1 a 1. 

An attentive reader of Virgil will find, that, befides all 
the other qualities, of a great defcriptive poet, he pofTeffed 
an extenfive knowledge of natural hiftory. The nature and 
produdions of the wild filk-worms are illuftrated at greater 
length in the large colledicn of Alemoires concernant 
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l’Hiftoire, les Sciences, ks Arts, &c. des Cbinols, tonr. 
p. os, &c. ; and by Perc de ftlailla, in his. voluminous 
IJiltory of China, tom. xiii. p. 454. It is a fmgular 
circumftance in the hillory of ftlk, that on account of its 
being an excretion of a worm , the IVlahomedans consider 
it as an unclean drefs; and it has been decided, with 
the unanimous affent of all the do&ors, .that a perfon 
wearing a garment made entirely of fdk, cannot lawfully 
offer up the daily prayers enjoined by the Koran, Hetbel, 
Bibl. Orient, artic. Harir. 

NOTE XXIV. Sect. II. p. do. 

If the ufe of fhe cotton manufactures of India had been 
common among the Romans, the various kinds of them 
woAld have been enumerated in the Law de Publicar.is et 
Vecffigalibus, in the fame manner as the different kinds of 
fpices and precious (tones. Such a fpecification would 
have been equally ne;*jflary for the direction both of the 
merchant and of the tax-gatherer, 

NOTE XXV. Sect. II. p. do. 

This part of Arrian’s Periplus has been examined t with 
great accuracy and learning • by. Lieutenant Wilford; 
and from his inveiligation it is evident, that the Plithana 
of Arrian is the modern Pultanah, on the fouthern banks 
of the river Godvery, two hundred and feventeen Britifh 
miles fouth from Baroach; that the pofitinn of Tagara is 
the fame with that of the modern Dowlatabad, and the 
high grounds acrofs which the goods were conveyed to 
Baroach , are the Ballagaut mountains. The bearings and 
diftances of thefe different places, as fpecified by Arrian, 
afford an additional proof (were that, ncceflary) of the 
ex'adt information which he had received concerning this 
diftrirft of India; Afjatic Refeatxhes, vol. i. p. 569, &c. 
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NOTE XXVI. Sect. II. p, 6g. 

, Strabo acknowledges his neglect of the improvements in 
geography which Hipparchus had deduced from aftronomical 
obfervations , ’ and juflifies it by one of thofe logical 
’ fubtleties which the ancients were apt to introduce into all 
their writings. “ A geographer, ” fays he, (i. e. a 
-ffe£jriber of the.earth) “ is to pay no attention to what 
is Out of the earth; nor will men, engaged in conduct* 
* ing the affairs of that part of the earth which is inhabit- 
id, deem the diftinetion and aivilions of Hipparchus 
(l worthy of notice” Lib. ii. 194. C. 

NOTE XXVII. Sect. II. p. 68- 

What a high opinion the ancients had of Ptolemy , 
we learn from Agathemerus, who flourilhed not long after 
■him. x ‘ Ptolemy, ” fays he, “ who reduced geography 
“ into a regular fyftem, treats of every thing relating to 
“ it ,,not carelefsly, or merely according to ideas of his 
“ own; but attending to what had been delivered by more 
. w ancijent authors, he adopted from them whatever he 
** found confonant to truth. ” Epitome Geogr. lib. i. 
c. 6 . edit. Hudfon. From the fame admiration of his 
work, Agathodajmon, an artift of Alexandria, prepared a 
feries of maps for the illuftration of it, in which the 
pofition of all the places mentioned by Ptolemy, with 
their longitude and- latitude , is laid down precifely accord¬ 
ing to his ideas. Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. iii, 412. 
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NOTE XXVIII. Sect. II. p. 6 9 . , 


As thefe public Surveys and Itineraries fumiftied tha 
ancient geographers with the belt information concerning 
the position ana diftances of many places, it may be 
proper to point cut the manner in which they were 
completed by the Romans. The idea of a general furvey 
of the whole empire was firi't formed by Julius Ofar, 
and, having been begun by him under authority of a 
decree of the fenate, was finifhed by Auguftus. As Rome 
was ftill Tat inferior to Greece infcience, the executictfi of 
this gieat undertaking was committed to three Greeks, 
men of great abilities, and fkilled in every part of philo- 
fsphy The furvey of the eaftern divifion of the empire 
was finifhed by Zenodoxus in fourteen years five months 
and nine days. That of the noithern divifion was finifhed 
by Theodotus in twenty years eight months and. ten days. 

The fouthem divifion was finifhed in twenty-five years 
one month and ten days. JEthici Cofmographia apu.d 
Geographos, editos a Hen. Stephano, *577. p. 107. 

This was an undertaking worthy of thofe illuftrious perfons, 
and fuited to the magnificence of a great people, rkfides 
this general furvey, every new war produced a new delineation 
and meafuremeut of the countries which were the*feat of 
it. We may conclude from Vegetius , Inftit, Rei Militaris, 
lib. iii. c. 6., that every governor of a Roman province 
was furnilhed with a defcription ‘of it; in which were 
fpecified the diftance of places in miles, the nature of the 
roads, the bye-roads, the fhort cuts, the mountains, the 
rivers, &c.; all thefe, fays he, were not only defcribed 
in words, but were delineated in a map, that, in deliberat¬ 
ing concerning his military movements, the eyes of a 
general might aid tbe decifions of his mind. 
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The confequence of this miftake is remarkable. Ptolemy, 
lib. vii. c. 1., computes the longitude of Barygaza, or 
Banjach, to he 17* 20and that of Cory, or Cape 
Comorin, to be 15° 2c/. which is the difference of four 
degrees precifely; whereas the real difference between 
thtfcswj) places is nearly fourteen degrees. 

* NOTE XXX. Sect. II. P . 70. 

Ramufio, the publifher of the mod ancient and perhaps 
the moft valuable Collection of Voyages, is the firft perfon, 
as far as I know, who takes notice of this ftrange error 
of Ptolemy; Viaggj, vol. i. p. 181. He juftly obferves, 
that the Author of the Circumnavigation of the Erythraean 
Sea had been more accurate, and had defcribed the 
peninfula of India as extending from north to fouth ; 
Rerjpl. p . 24. 29. 


* NOTE XXXI. Sect. H. P . 7?- 


This error of Ptolemy juftly merits the name of enormous, 
which I have given to it; and it will appear more fur- 
prifing when we recollect, that he muft have been acquaint¬ 
ed, not only with what Herodotus relates concerning the 
circumnavigation of Africa, , by order of one of the Egyptian 
kings. Lib. iv. c. 4., but with the opinion of Eratoft- 
henes, who held that the great extent^’ the Atlantic ocean 
was the only thing- which prevented a communication 
between Europe and India by fea; Strab. Geogr. lib. i. 
p, r 13. A. This error, however, muft not be imputed 
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■wholly to Ptolemy, Hipparchus, whom we may ccftifideb 
as his guide, had taught that the earth is not furrounded 
by one continuous ocean, but that it is feparated by 
different ifthmufes , which divide it into feveral large 
bafons; Strab. lib. i. p. ii. B. Ptolemy, having adopted 
this opinion, was induced to maintain that an unknown 
country extended from Cattigara to Praflum on the fouth>- 
eaft coaft of Africa; Geogr. lib. vii. c. j and As 
Ptolemy’s fyftem of geography was universally received , 
this error fpread along with it. In conformity to it,.Jthe 
Arabian geographer Edrifli , who wrote in the twelfth 
century, taught that a continued fradt of land ftretched 
eaffward from Sofala on the Africah coaft, until it anited 
with fome part of the Indian continent; D’Anville , 
p. 187. Annexed.to the firft volume of Gefta Dei per 
Francos, there is an ancient and very rude map of the 
fiabitable globe , delineated according to this idea of 
Ptolemy. M. Goffellin , in his map entitled Ptolemsei 
Syflema Geographicum, has exhibited this imaginary trad!, 
of land which Ptolemy 1 fuppofes to have connddted Africa 
with Afia; Geographic des Grecs analyfee. 


NOTE XXXII. Sect. II. p. 74. 

In this part of the Difqulfition , as well as in the map 
prepared for illuftrating it, the geographical ideas qf M. 
D’Anville, to which Major Rennell. has given the fandlion 
of his approbation, Introd. p. xxxix. have been generally 
adopted. But M. Coffellin has lately publifhed , K The 
“ Geography of the Greeks analyzed; or, the Syfteni of 
“ Eratofthenes , Strabo, and Ptolemy, compared with each 
c ‘ other, and with the Knowledge which the Moderns have 
cc acquired a l^rned and ingenious work, in which he 
differs from his countryman with refpedt to many of his 
determinations. According to M. Goil'eliin, the Magnum 
Promontorium, which M. D’Anviile concludes to be Cape 
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Romania, at the fouthern extremity of the peninfula of 
M^acca , is the point of Bragu, at the mouth of the great 
liytr Ava; near to which he places Zaba-, fuppofed by 
M. D’Anviile, and by Barros, Decad, ii. liv. vi. c. i. to 
N (ituated on the ftrait of Sincapura or Malacca. The 
Magnus Sinus of Ptolemy he holds to be the fame with 
the Gulf of Martaban , not the Gulf of Siam, according 
to M. D’Anville’s decifion. The pofition of Cattigara, as 
he endeavours to prove, correfponds to that of t'le-'gui, 
a confiderable port on the weft coaft of the kingdom of 
'Siai'P^vand that Thins, or Sins Metropolis, which M. 
ITAnville removes as far as Sin-hoa, in the kingdom of 
Cochin-China, is fituNpd on the fame river with Mergui , 
and ’now bears the name of Tana-ferim. Tire Ibadij 
Infula of Ptolemy, which M. D’Anville deterniir.es to be 
Sumatra., he contends , is one of that clutter of i'mali ides 
which lie off this part of the coaft of Siam; p. ijy—14^, 

■ According to M. Goffellin’s fyftem, the ancients never' 
failed through the Straits of Malacca, had no knowledge 
of the Bland of Sumatra, and were altogether unacquaint¬ 
ed with the Eaftem Ocean. If to any. of my readers 
thefe opinions appear to be well founded, the navigation 
and commerce of the ancients in India muft be circumfcrib- 
ed within limits ftill more confined than thofe which I 
have allotted to them. From the Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. 
p. 7. we learn that Cheen was an ancient name of the 
kingdom of Pegu; as th?t ^country borders upon Ava, 
where M. Goffellin places the Great Promontory, this near 
refe/hblance of names miy appear, perhaps, to confirm 
his opinion that Sinse Metropolis was fttuated on this coaft, 
tnd not fo far Eaft as M. D’Anville has placed it. 

As Ptolemy’s geography of this eaftern divifion of Afia 
is mote erroneous , obfcure, and contradictory than in any 
Other part of his v/oik, and as ail the manufcripts of it, 
both Greek and Latin, are remarkably incorrect in the two 
chapters which contain the/defcription o*f the countries be¬ 
yond the Ganges, M, D’Anvillein his Memoir concerning 
the limits of the world known to the ancients beyond the 
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Ganges, has admitted into it £ larger portion of conjecture 
than we find in the other refearches of that cautious 
geographer. He likewife builds more than ufual upon the 
refemblances between the ancient and modern names of 
places’, though at all times he difcovers a propenfity, perhaps 
too great, to trace thefe, and to reft upon them. ‘Thefe 
refemblances are often, indeed, very ftriking, and have 
led him to many happy difcoveries. But in perufing his 
worlfs, it is impoflible, I fhould think , not to perceive 
that fome which he mentions are far-fetched and fanciful. 
Whenever I follow him , I have adopted pnlv "fuch 
conclufions as feem to be eftablifhed with his accuftomed 
accuracy. r 


NOTE XXXIII. Sect. II. p. ?B. 

The Author of the Circumnavigation of the Erythraean 
Sea has marked the diftances of many of the places which 
he mentions, with fuch accuracy as renders it a nearer 
approach, than what is to be found in any writer of 
antiquity , to a complete furvey of the coaft from Myos- 
hotmus, on the weft fide of the Arabian Gulf, along the 
fhores of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perfia, and Caramania, to the 
mouth of the Indus, and thence down the weft coaft of 
the Indian Peninfula to Mufiris and Barace. This adds to 
the value of this fhort treatife, which , in every other 
refpeCt, poffeffes great merit. It may be confidered 'as a 
remarkable proof of the extent and accuracy of this 
Author’s intelligence concerning India , that he is the 
only ancient writer who appears in any degree to have 
been acquainted with the great divifton of the country , 
which ftill fubfifts, viz. Indoftan Proper, comprehending 
the northern provinces of die Peninfula, and the Deccan, 
comprehending the fouthern provinces. “ From Barygaza 
K (fays he) the comment ftretches to the fouth; hence 
“ that diftiiCt is called Dachinabades, for, in the language 
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* of the country , the fouth is called Dachanos; ” p C rip!. 
t>. 29. As the Greeks and Romans , when they adopeted 
any foreign name, always gave it a termination peculiar 
to their' own language, which the grammatical ftru&ure of 
both tongues rendered, in fome degree, neceffary , it is 
evident that Dachanos is the fame with Deccan 1 , which 
word has ftill the fame fignification , and is dill the name 
of that divifion - of the Peninfula The northern limit of 
the Deccan at prefent is the river Nerbuddah , where our 
Authot likewife fixes it. Peripl. ibid. 


0 NOTE X2mV. SECT. II. p. 87. 

Though, in deducing the latitudes of places from obferVa* 

. trons of the fun or ftars, the ancient aftronomers negledtnd 
feveral corrections, which ought to have been applied, 
their refulcs were fometimes exadt to a few minutes, but 
at other times they appear to have been erroneous to the 
extent of two, or even three degrees * and may perhaps 
be reckoned, one with another, to have come within half 
a degree of the truth. This part of the ancient geography 
would therefore have been tolerably accurate, if there had 
been a fufficient number of fuch determinations. Thefe, 
however, were far from being numerous, and appear to 
have been confined to fome pf the more remarkable places 
in the countries which furround the Mediterranean fea. 

"When, from want of more accurate obfervations, the 
latitude was inferred from the length of the longed or 
Ihorteft day, no great degree of precifion was, in any 
cafe , to be expected, and lead of all in the vicinity of 
the Equator. An error of a quarter of an hour , which , 
without fome mode of meafuring time more accurate than 
ancient obfervers could employ, was not eafily avoided, 
might produce, in fuch fituations, an error of four degrees 
ia the determination,of the latitude. 
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With refped to places in the torrid zone, there was 
another refource for determining the latitude. This was 
by obferving the time of the year when the fun was vertical 
to any place, or when bodies that flood perpendicular to 
the horizon had no lhadow at noon-day, the fun’s diltance 
from the Equator at that time, which was known from the 
principles of aftronomy, was equal to the latitude of 
the place. We have inftances of the application of this 
method in the determination of the parallels of Svene sndk" 
Meroe. The accuracy which this method would ^aumit 
! of, feems to be limited to about half a degree, "*and this 
only on the fuppofition that the obferver was ftationary; 
for if he was travelling from one pl^Te to another, and 
had not an opportunity of correcting the obfervation of Lne 
day by that of the day following, he was likely to deviate 
much more confiderably from the truth. 

,With refpedt to the longitude of places, as eclipfes of 
the moon are not frequent, and could feldom be of ufe for 
determining it, and, only when there were aftronomers to 
obferve them with accuracy , they may be left out of the 
account altogether when we are examining the geography 
of remote countries. The differences of the meridians of' 
places were therefore anciently afeertained entirely by the 
bearings and diltances of one place from another, and of 
confequence all the errors of reckonings, furvevs , and 
itineraries, fell chiefly upon the longitude, in the fame 
manner as happens at prefent in a fhip which has no 
method of determining its longitude, but by comparing 
the dead-reckoning with the obfervations of the latitude; 
though with this difference, that the'errors, to which the 
muft fkilful of the ancient navigators was liable, were far 
greater than what the moll ignorant fhip-mafter of modem 
times, provided with a compafs, can well commit. The 
length of the Mediterranean mejjfured , in degrees of 
longitude, from the Pillars of Hercules to the Bay of lffus, 
is lefs than forty degrees; but in Ptolemy's maps it is 
more than fixty, and, in general, his'jongitudes, counting 
from *he meridian of Alexandria, especially toward'the 

Eaft, 
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Eaft, are erroneous nearly in the fame proportion. - It 
appears < indeed, 'that in remote feas, the coafts were 
delineated from an imperfect account of the diftances 
failed,' without the leaft knowledge of the bearings or 
direction of the fhip’s courfe. Ptolemy, it is true, ufed 
to make an allowance of about one-third for the winding 
of a fhip’s coutfe , Geogr. lib. i. c. 12. ; but it is plain, 
that the application of this general rule could feldom 
iS9d to an accurate conclufion. Of this there is a ftriking 
inftahc.e in the form which that geographer has given to 
the PenlvA^ia of India. From the Barygazenum Promon- .. 
torium to the place marked Locus unde folvunt in Chryfen 
navigar.tes,, that is■}.*, from Surat on the Malabar coaft, to 
abiJUt Narfapouv on the! Coromandel coaft, the diftance 
meafured along the fea-fliore is nearly the fame with what 
it is in reality; that is, about five hundred and twenty 
leagues. But the miftake in the direction is aftonifhitfg, 
for the Malabar and Coromandel coaft, inftead of ftretching . 
to the. fouth, and interfering one another at Cape Comorin, 
in-a very acute angle, are extended by Ptolemy almoft id 
the fame- ftraight line from weft to eaft, declining a little 
, to the ,fouth. This coaft is, at the fame time , marked 
with feveral bays and promontories, nearly refembling, 
in their pofition, thofe which actually exift on it. All 
thefe circumftances compared together, point out very 
ideally what were the materials from which tire ancient 
map of India was compofed., The fhips which had vifited 
the coaft of that country, had kept an account of the 
time which they took to fail from one place to another , 
and had marked, as they flood along fliore, on what 
hand the land lay, when they fliaped their courfe acrofs 
a bay, or doubled.a promontory. This imperfecl journal, 
with an inaccurate account, perhaps , of the latitude of 
one or two pieces, was probably all the information con¬ 
cerning the coaft of India, which Ptolemy was able to 
procure. ' That he fhould have been able to procure no 
better information from merchants who failed with no 
^particular view of exploring the coaft, will not appear won. 

, 2 
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derful, if we confider that even the celebrated Periplus 
Hanno wot,Id not enable a geographer to lay down the 
ccraft Of Africa with more preeikon, than Ptolemy .has 
delineated that of India. 


NOTE XXXV. Sect. II. p. 96. 


The introduction of the filk-worm into Europe, 
effects which this produced, came under the v^jjs^f Mr. 
Gibbon, in writing the hiftory of the Emperat Jtiftinian , 
and though it was an incident of luboidmate importance 
.only, arnidft the multiplicity of grCat tranfactions which 
muft have occupied his attention, . he has examined, 
this event with an accuracy , and related it with a 
prreifion, which would have done honor to an author 
who had no higher objeCt of refearch. Vol. vii p. 74, Ctc. 
Nor is it here only that I am called upon , to aferibe 
to him this merit. The iubjeCt of my inquiries has led me 
feveral times upon ground which he had gone over, and I 
have uniformly received information from the induftry and 
difeernment with which he has furveyed it. 


NOTE XXXVI. Sect. III. p. 100. 


This voyage , together with the obfervations of Ahu 
Zeid al Hafan of Siraf, was published by M. Renautfot , 
A. D. 1718, under the title of “ Anciennes Relations des 
« Indes, et de la Chine, de deux Voyageurs Mahometans, 
« qui y allerent dans le Neuvieme Siecle, traduites de 
« l’Arabe, avec des remarques fur les principaux endroits 
« de ces Relations. ” As M. Renaudot, m his remarks, 
reprefents the literature and police of the Chinefe, in colors 
very diiferent from thofe of the fplen^d deferiptions which 
a blind admiration had prompted tha Jefuits to publilh, 
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two, zealous miffionaries have called in queftion the authen¬ 
ticity of thefe Relations, and have afferted that the 
ihthors. of them had never been in China; P. Premare 
Lettr. edify rues et curieufes, tom, xix. p. 420, &c. p. 
Parennin, nrid. tom. xxi. p. i ? 8, &c. Some doubts, 
concerning their authenticity were entertained likewife 
by feveral learned men in England, on account of M. 
Renaudot’s having given no no'tice of the manufeript which 
he Uranflated, but that he found it in the library of M. le 
-Comte''ge Seignelay. As no perfon had fecn the manufeript 
fince that tune, the' doubts increafed, and M. Renaudot 
was charged with,,.the crime of imputing upon the public. 
But the Colbert Manufcripts having been depofited in the 
King's Library, as f fortunately tor literature ) moil private 
collections are in France, M. de Guignes, after a long 
fearch , difeovered the identical manufeript to which M. 
Renaudot refers. It appears to have been written in the 
twelfth century ; Journal des Scavans , Dec. 1764 
p. ps, &c. As 1 had not the French edition of M. Re! 
naudot’s book, my references are made to the Engli/h 
tranflation. The Relation of the two Arabian Jravellers is 
Confirmed, in many points, by their countryman Mafifoudi 
, who publilhed his ireatife on univerfal hiltory, to which he 
gives the fantaftical tide of “ Meadows of Gold 4 and 
“ Mines of Jewels, ” a hundred and fix years after their 
time. jFrom him, likewife, we receive fuch an account of 
India in the tenth century, as renders it evident that the 
Arabians had then acquired an extenfive knowledge-of that 
country. . According to his defeription , the peninfula of 
India 0 was divided into four kingdoms. The firft u-as 
compofed of the provinces fituated on the Indus, and the 
rivers which fall into it; the capital of which was Moultan. 
Hie capital of the fecond kingdom was Canoge, which 
from the ruins of it ltili remaining , appears to have been 
a very large city; Renneil’s Memoirs, p. <;4. In order 
to give an idea of its populbufnefs, rhe Indian hiflorians 
aflert, that it contained thirty thuufand fliops, in which 
’betel-nut was fold/"’ and lixty thoufand fets of muficians 

Q. * 
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and fingers, avIio paid a tax to government; Fenftta, 
tranflr.ted by Dow, vol. i. p.. ?2. The third kingdom 
was Cachemire. lYlafToudi, as far as I know, is the firfb 
author who mentions this paradife of India , pf^diich he 
gives a fhort but juft defcription. The fourth^® the king¬ 
dom of Guzerate, which he rcprefents as the greateft and 
molt powerful j and he concurs with the two Arabian 
Travellers, in giving the fovereigns of it the' appellation of 
Balhara. What Malibu di relates concerning India is mrue- : 
Avorthy of notice, as he bimiclf had vifited that cn^try ; 
Notices et Extraits des Manufcrits de la BiblipAfe^que du 
Roi, tom. i. p- 9, 10. Maffoudi confirms ..'.mat the two 
Arabian Travellers relate, concerning''the extraordinary 
progrefs of the Indians in aftronomical fcience. Accottfing^ 
to his account, a temple was built during the reigns of 
Brahman, the firft monarch of India, with twelve towers, 
refrefenting the twelve figns of the zodiac; and in which 
was delineated, a view of all the ftars as they appear in 
the heavens. In the fame reign was corapofed the famous 
Sind-Hind, which feems to be the ftandard treatife of 
Indian aftronomy; Notices, &c. tom. i. pi 7. Another 
Arabian author, who wrote about the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century , divides India into three parts. The nor- ' 
them, comprehending all the provinces on the Indus. The 
middle., extending from Guzerate to the Ganges. The 
fouthern , which he denominates Coraar, from Cape 
Comorin; Notices, &c. tom. ii. p. 46. 

NOTE XXXVII. Sect. III. p. 101. 

o 

The naval fltill of the Chinefc feems not to have been 
fuperior to that of the Greeks, the Romans , or Arabians. 
The courfe which they held from Canton to Siraf, near 
the mouth of the Perfian Gulf, is deferibed by their own 
authors. They kept as near as pofl$le to the Hi ore until 
they reached the ifland of Ceylon, add then doubling Cape 
Comorin, they failed along the weft the Peninfub, 
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, a?.far 'as the mouth of the Indus, and thence fleered along 
tjjj* coaft to the place of their deftination, Mem. de Literat. 
^fm. xxxii. p. ;67. Some authors have contended, that 
, ^oth the*''Arabs and Chinefe were well acquainted with,the 
mariners’ co&pafs", and the ufe of it in navigation; but it 
is remarkable that in the Arabic, Turkilh, or Perfian 
languages ther? is no original name for the. compafs. They 
commonly call it Bojjbla , the Italian name, which Ihows 
tilart- the thing- flgniiied is foreign to them as well as the 
word. There is not one fingle obfervation, of ancient date, 
made by theArabs on the variation of the needle, or any 
inftruction deS^efl^from it, for-the afllftance of navigators. 
Sir ^ John Chardin , one of the raofi learned and "beft 
informed travellers who has vifited the Eaft, having been 
confulted upon this point, returns for anfwer, tc I boldly 
“ affert, that the Afiatics are beholden to us for this 
“ wondefful inftrument, wiich they had from Europe a 
long time before the Portuguefe conquefts. For, firft, 
“ their compaffes are exadtly like ours, and they buy 
“ them of Europeans as much as they can, fcarce daring 
** to meddle with their needles themfelves. Secondly, It 
is certain that the old navigators only coafted it along, 

* which I impute to their want of this inftrument to guide 
“ and inftrudt them in the middle of the ocean. \V e 
“ cannot pretend to fay that they were afraid of venturing 
“ far from home , for the Arabs, the firft navigators in 

the world, in my opinion, at I eaft for the Eafternfeas, 
have, time out of mind, failed from the bottom of the 
- “ Red Sea, all along .the coaft of Africa ; and the Chinefe 
have always traded with Java and Sumatra, which is a 
“ very confiderable voyage. So many iflands uninhabited 

* and yet productive, fo many lands unknown to the 
“ people 1 fpeak of, are a proof that the old navigators 
“ had not the art of failing on the main fea. I have 
“ nothing but argument to offer touching this matter, 
“ having never met,with any perfon in Perfia or the Indies 
“ to inform me when the compafs was firft known among 
“ them , though t made inquiry of the molt learned men 

{ 
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** in both countries. 1 have failed From the Indie^, to 
Perfia in Indian fliips, when no European has been 
“ aboard but myftlf The pilots were all Indians, and 
“ they ufed the fore-Haff and quadrant for theifr 'obferva- 
tions. Thefe inftruinents they have fro.;. u», and mado 
<c by our artifts, and they do not in the leaft vary "from 
M ours, except th; t the characters are Arabiq. The Arabs 
aie the molt lkiiful navigators of ail the Afiatics or 
w Africans; but neither they nor the Indians matte ufe of 
charts; and they do not much want them; foffle they 
have, butsthey are copied from ours, for .they are 
altogether ignorant of perfpedtive. ” when the 

Mahomedans fit ft entered China, p. 141, &c. WJjen 
M. Niehbuhr was at Cairo, he found a magnetic needle 
in the pofleflion of a Mahomedan, which ferved to point 
ou£ the Kaaba , and he gave it the name of El Magnatis y 
a clear proof of its European origin. Voyage en Arabie, 
tom. ii. p. 169. 

NOTE XXXVIII. Sect. III. p. 104. 

The progrefs of Chriftianity , and of Mahomedanifm, 
both in China and India. is attefled by fuch evidence as 
leaves no doubt with refpect to it. This evidence is 
collected by Aflemannus, Bibiioth. Orient, vol. iv. p, 4*7, 
&c. S2i , &c.; and by IM Kcnaudot, in two Differrations 
annexed to Anciennes Relations; and by IY 1 . de la Croze, 
lliltoire du Chriftianifme des lndes In our own age , 
however, we know that the number of profelyres to either 
of thefe religions is extremely fmall, efpecially in India. 
A Gentoo confiders all the diltindionf and privileges of 
his call, as belonging to him by an exclufive and incom¬ 
municable right. To convert, or to be converted, are 
ideas equally repugnant to the principles molt deeply rooted 
in his mind; nor can either the Catholic or Protelfant 
miffionaries in India boall of having overcome thefe 
prejudices, except among a few in tfr*. loweft calls, o i\ 
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, of as hare loft their call altogether. This Iaft circutn- 
ftance is a great obftacle to the progrefs of Chriftiani’y in 
India. As Europeans eat the flelh of that animal which 
the Hindoos deem facred, and drink intoxicating liquors, 
in which pudices they are imitated by the converts to 
Chriftianity, this finks them to a level with the Pariars, 
the' moft contemptible and odious race of men. Some 
Catholic miffionaries were fo fenfible of this, that they 
affected to imitate the drefs' and manner of living of 
Brahmins * and refufed to affociate with the Pariars, or to 
admit tber?. to the participation of the facraments. Bu(f 
this was contemned by the apoftolic legate Touyioti, as 
inconfiftent with die fpirit and precepts of the Chriftian 
religion; Voyage aux Indes‘Orientales,' par M. Sonnerat, 
tom. i. p. $8. note. Notwithftanding the labor of mif- 
fionaries for upwards of two hundred years, (fays a late 
ingenious writer,) and the eftablifhments of difFel’ent 
Chriftian nations, who fupport and proted them, out of, 
perhaps, one hundred millions of Hindoos , there are not 
twelve thoufand Chriftians , and thofe almoft entirely 
Cbancalas , or outcafts. Sketches relating to the hiftory, 

' religio'n, learning, and manners of the Hindoos, p. 4-8- 
The number of Mahomedans, or Moors, now in Indoftan, 
is fuppofed to be near ten millions; but they are not the 
original inhabitants of the country , but the defendants of 
adventurers, who have been pouring in from .Tartary, 
Perfia, and Arabia, ever ftnce the invaiion of Mahmoud 
of Gazna, A. D. 1002, the firft Mahomedan conqueror 
of India. Orme Hift. of Military Tranfad. in Indoftan, 
vol. i. p. 24.. Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, artic. Gaztiaviab. 
As the manners of the Indians in ancient times feem to 
have been, in every refped, the fame with thofe of the 
prefent age, it is probable, that the Chriftians and Maho- 
medans, faid to be fo numerous in India and China, were 
chiefly foreigners, allured thither by a lucrative commerce, 
or thcic defendants. The number of Mahomedans in 
China has been considerably. increafed by a pradice, com- 
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nion among them, of buying children in years of famitje, . 
whom they educate in the Alahomedan religion. Hift. 
Gener. des Voyages, tom. vi. p. 357. 


NOTE XXXIX. Sect. III. p. io8. • 


From the Chronicle of Andrew Dandolo, Doge of Venice, - 
who was elevated to that high Ration at a time when his 
countrymen had effablifbed a regular trade with Alexandria, 
and imported from it all the productionslof^tK? Eaft, it 
was natiffal to expect forne infonnatiofi’“concerning their 
early trade with that country;* but, except an idle tCle 
concerning fame' Venetian fhips which had failed to Alexan¬ 
dria about the year 828 , contrary to a decree of the Rate, 
andj. which Role thence the body of St Mark; Murat. 
Script. Rer. Irak vol. xii. lib. 8. c. 2. p. 170.; I find no 
other hint concerning the communication between the two 
countries. On the contrary, circumitances occur, which 
fhow that the refort of Europeans to Egypt h^ad ceafed, 

almoR entirely, for fome time. Prior to the teventh and , 

eighth centuries, the greater part of the public deeds in 
Italy, and in other countries of Europe, were written upon 
paper fabricated of the Egyptian Papyrus ; but after that 
period, as Europeans no longer ventured to trade in 
Alexandria, almoR all charters and other deeds are Written 
upon parchment. Murat. Antiq. leal. Medii i£vi, vol. iii. 

p. 8 ? 2. 1 have been induced , both in the text and vin 

this note , to Rate thefe particulars concerning the inter¬ 
ruption of trade between the ChriRians and Mahomedans fo 
fully, in order to correft an error into which feveral 
modern authors have fallen, by fuppofing, that foon after 
the firR conqueRs of the Caliphs, the trade with India 
'Tl.returned into its ancient channels, and the merchants of 
\j! Europe reforted with the fame freedom as formerly to the 
ports of Egypt and Syria. . \ ' 
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NOTE XL. Sect. III. P . no. 

It is proper to remark (fays Mr. Stewart) that the 
Indians have an admirable method,, of rendering their 
religion Jucrative, it being ufual for the Faquirs to carry 
wjih.'them, in their pilgrimages from the fea-coafts to the 
interior parts, pearls , coral's, fpices, and other precious 
articles, of'Email bulk, which they exchange, on their 
return , for gold-duft, mulk, and other things of a fimilar 
nature, concealing thehi eafily in.their hair, and in the 
cloths round their middle, carrying on, in proportion to 
their numbers, no inconfiderable traffic by thefe means. 
Account of the Kingdom of Thibet, Philof. Tranfadt. vol. 
lxvii. part ii. p. 483. 


NOTE XL 1 .. Sect. III. p. 121. 

Caffa is the moll commodious Ration for trade in the 
Black Sea. ■ While in the hands of the Genoefe, who 
kept pofleffion of it above two centuries, they rendered it 
the feat of an extenfive and flourifhing commerce. Even 
under all the difadvantages of its fubjection , at prefent, 
to ths Turkifh government, it continues to be a place 
of confiderable trade. Sir John Chardin , who vifited it 
A.^D. 1-672 , relates, that, during his refidence of forty 
days there , above four hundred Blips arrived at Calfa , 
or failed from it. Voyages , i. 48. He obferved there , 
feveral remains of Genoefe magnificence. The number of 
its inhabitants, according to M. Peyfomiel, amounts Rill 
to eighty thoufand. Commerce de la Mer Noire, tom. i. 
p. 15. He deferibes its trade as very great. 
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NOTE XLII. Sect. III. p. 122. 

The rapacity and infolence of the Genoefe fettled in 
Conltantinople, are painted by Nicephorus Gregoras ; an 
eye-witnefs of their conduct , in very ftriking colors. 

“ They, ” fays he, “ now, ” i. e. about tlie year *340, 

“ dreamed that they ' had acquired the dominion of the 
“ fea, and claimed an exclufive right to the trade of the 
“ Euxine , prohibiting the Greeks to' fail to the Jlaeotis , 
“ the Cherfonefus, or any part of the coaft beyond the 

tc mouth of the Danube, without a licence from them. 

“ This exclufton they extended likewife to the Venetians , 
<c and their arrogance proceeded fo far as to form a fcheme 
“ ofimpofing a toll upon every veflel paffing .through the 
* c Kofphorus. ” Lib. xviii. c. 2. § 1. 

NOTE XLIII. Sect. III. p. 12?. 

A permiffion from the Pope was deemed fo neceflaty to 
authorize a commercial iritercourfe with infidels, that long 
after, this period, in the year 1454, Nicolas V. in his 
famous bull in favor of prince Henry of Portugal , among 
other privileges , grants him a licence to trade with 
Mabomedans, and refers to fimilar Gonceflkms from Pope 
Martin V , and Eugenius, to kings of Portugal. Leibn,itz 
Godex Jur. Gent. Diplomat. Pars 1 . p. 489. 

NOTE XLIV. Sect. III. p. 125. 

a Neither Jovius, the profeffed panegyrift of the Medici, 
or Jo. M. Brutus, their detradtor, though both mention 
the exorbitant wealth of the family, ^ explain the nature 
of the trade by which it was acquired.' Even Machiavel, 
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whole genius delighted in the invefligation of every circym- 
jtance which contributed to aggrandize or deprels nations, 
leesjs not to have viewed the commerce of his country ns 
a fubJ^J that merited any elucidation. Denina, who has 
entitled tKe firft .chapter of his eighteenth book, “The 
a Origin of the . Medici, .and the Commencement of their 
“ Power and Grandeur, ” furnifhes little information with 
regard to the'trade carried on by them. This ftlence of 
lb many authors is a proof that hiftorians had not yet begun 
to view commerce as an object of fuch importance in the 
political Hate of nations, as to enter into any detail con- 
cerning its nature and effects. From the references of 
different writers to Scipio Ammirato, Iftorie Fiorentine ; 
to*Pagnini, Dalle Decime ed altre gravezze della Mercatura 
dei Fiorentini, and to Balducci. Pratica della Mercatura, 
I fhould imagine that fomething more fatisfaCtory may be 
learned concerning the trade both of the repubtic and family 
of the Medici, but I could not find any of thefe books 
either in Edinburgh or in London. 


• NOTE XLV. Sect. III. p. 1 26. ■ 

Leibnitz has preferved a curious paper, containing the 
inftruCtions of the republic of Florence to the two ambaf- 
fadors'ftnt to the Soldan of Egypt, in order to negociate 
this n-eaty with him, together with the report of thefe 
ambaffadors on their return. The great object of the 
republic was, to obtain liberty of trading in all parts of 
the Soldan’s dominions, upon the fame terms with the 
Venetians. The chief privileges which they folicited , were; 

1. A perfect freedom of admiffion into every port belonging 
to the Soldan, protection while they continued in it, and 
liberty of departure at what time they chofc. 2. PermilTionJ| 
to have a conful, with the fame rights and jurifdiCtion as IS 
thofe of the Venetians; and liberty to build a church , a 
, warehoufe, and a bath , in every place where they fettled. 
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?. That they fhould not pay for goods imported or exported 
higher duties than were paid by the Venetians. 4. Tkat 
the effedts of any Florentine who died in the dominion?*of 
the Soldan fhould be configned to the confpL e; That 
the gold and fiver coin of Florence fhould be received 
in payments. All thefe privileges (which fhow on what 
equal and liberal terms Chriftians and Mahomedans now 
carried on trade) the Florentines obtained; 'but from the 
caufes mentioned in the text, they feem never to have 
acquired any confiderable fhare in the commerce with 
India. Leibnitz, Mantiffa Cod-. Jur. Gent. Dipiom. Pars 
altera, p. 16). 


‘ NOTE XLVI. Sect. III. p. iji. 




The Eaftern parts of Afia are now fo completely ex¬ 
plored-, that the firft imperfect accounts of them , by 
Marco Polo, attradt little of that attention which was 
originally excited by the publication of his travels; and 
fome circumftances in his narrative have induced different 
authors to juftify thisnegledf, by calling in queftion the 
truth of what he relates, and even to afTert that he had 
never vifited thofe countries which he pretends to defcribe. 
He does not, fay they, afcertain the pofition of any one 
place, by fpecifying its longitude or latitude. Hfi gives 
names to provinces and cities , particularly in his defcription 
of Cathay, which have no refemblance to thofe which they 
now bear, We may obferve, however, that as Marco 
Polo feems to have been, in no degree, a man of fcience, 
it was not to be expedted that he fhould fix the pofition 
of places with geographical accuracy. • As he travelled 
through China, either in the fuite of the great Khan, or 
in execution of his orders, it is probable that the names 
which he gives to different provinces and cities, are thofe 
by which they were known to the Tartars, inwhofe fervice 
he was, not their original Chinefe names. Some inac- 
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Curacies which have been obferved in tjie relation of his 
travels, may be accounted for, by attending to one cir- 
cubdtance , that it was not publilhed from a regular journal, 
whicS^h^jpej-jjaps, the viciffitudes in his (ituation , during 
fiich a long feries of adventures, did not permit him to 
keep., or to preferve. It was compofed after his return to 
his native country, and chiefly from recollection. But 
aotwithftanding this difad vantage, his account of thofe 
regions of the Halt, towards which my inquiries have been 
directed, contains information with refpect to feveral 
particulars, altogether unknown in Europe at that time, 
the accuracy of which is now fully confirmed. I ftiall 
mention Lome, of t'nefe, which, though they relate to 
matters of no great confequence, afford the beft proof of 
his having vifited thefe countries, and of his having 
obferved the manners and cuftoms of the people with 
attention. He gives a diftinct account of the nature 'and 
preparation of Sago, the principal article of fubfifteoce 
among all the nations of Malayan race, and he brought 
the firft fpecimen of this Angular production to Venice , 
Lib. ii. c. 1 6. He takes notice , likewife, of the general 
cuftom. of chewing Betel, and his defeription of the mode 
of preparing it, is the fame with that ftill in ufe. Ramuf, 
Viaggj, i. $$. D. %6. B. He even defeends into fuch 
detail as to mention the peculiar manner of feeding hdrfe* 
in India, which ftill continues. Ramuf. pi, <;?. F. \ 7 hat 
is of more importance, we learn from him, that the 
trade with Alexandria continued when he trayelled through 
India, to be carried on in the fame manner as I conjectur¬ 
ed it to have been in ancient times. The commodities 
of the Eaft were ftill brought to the Malabar coaft by 
veffels of the country , and conveyed thence, together 
with pepper, and other productions peculiar to that part 
of India, by fliips which arrived from the Red Sea. Lib. 
iii. c. 27. This, perhaps , may account for the fuperior 
quality which Sanudo aferibes to the goods brought to the 
coaft of Syria from’ the Perfian Gulf, above thofe imported 
into Egypt by the Red Sea, The former were chofcn 
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and purchafed in* the places where they grew, or where 
they were manufactured, by the merchants of Perfia, 
who ftill continued their voyages to ever^ part of the^ft; 
while the Egyptian merchants, in making up ck?“"«fiJ*goes t 
depended upon the alTortment of goods brought to the 
Malabar coaft by the natives. To fome perfons in hitfown 
age, whac Marco Polo related concerning.the numerous 
armies and immenfe revenues of the Eaftern princes, 
appeared lb extravagant, (though perfectly confonant to 
what we now know concerning the population of China, 
and the wealth of Indoftan ,) that they gave him the name 
of Jdejfer Marco Millioni: Prefat. de Ramuf. p. 4. But 
among perfons better informed, the recSpcion he rrvt 
with was very different. Columbus, as well as the men 
of fcience with whom he correfponded, placed fuch confi¬ 
dence in the veracity of his relations, that upon them, 
the fpeculations and theories, which led to the difcovery 
of the' New World, were in a great meafure founded. Life 
of Columbus by his Son, c. 7, and 8- 


NOTE XLVIL Sect. III. p. 1 * 7 / ' 

In the year i;ot, Joanna of Navarre, the wife of 
Philip le Bel, king of France, having been fome days in 
Bruges , was fo much ftvuck w.ith. the grandeur and wealth 
of that city, and particularly with the fplendid appearance 
of the citizens’ wives, that fhe was moved (fays GuicCar- 
dini) by female envy to exclaim with indignation, “ I 
“ thought that I had been the only queen here, but I 
“ find there are many hundreds more. ” • Defctiz. de’ Paefi 
Bafli, p. 408. 
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NOTE XLVIIL Sect. III. p. ij 9 . ■ 

-s ' ■ '. 

"i . - ' 

In thehlftory of the reign of Charles V. vol. i. p. i6j. 
Tobferved, that, during the war excited by the famous 
League of Cambray, while Charles VIII. of France could 
not procure money at a lefs premium than forty-two per 
cent., the Venetians raifed what films they pleafed at five 
per cent. ' But this „ 1 imagine, is not to be confidered 
as the ufual commercial rate of intereft at that period, 
but as a Voluntary and public-fpirited effort of the citizens, 
in order to fupport their country at a dangerous crifis. 
Of^fuch laudable exertions , there are feveral ftriking 
inftances in the hiftory of the republic. In the year 
1*79, when the Genoefe, after obtaining a great naval 
victory over the Venetians, were ready to attack tbeit 
capital, the citizens, by a voluntary contribution, enabled 
the fenate to fit out fuch a powerful armament as faved 
their country. Sabellicus, Hift. .Rer. Venet. Dec. ii. 
lib. vi. p. *85. *90. In the war with Ferrara, which 
began in the year 1472, the fenate ’ relying upon the 
attachment of the citizens to their country, required them 
to bring all their gold and Giver plate, and jewels, into 
the public treafury,' upon promife of paying tbe-value of 
them at the cortclufion of the war, with five per cent, 
of int&eft; and this requifition was complied with .cheer¬ 
fully. Petr. Cytnatus de Bello Ferrar. ap. Murat. Script. 
Rer, ItaL vol. xxi. p. 1016. 

NOTE XL 1 X. Sect. III. p. 140. 


Two fa<51s may be mentioned as proofs of an extraoc- 
dinary extenfion of the Venetian trade at this period. - 1. 
There is in Rymer’s Great Collection, a feries of grants 
from the kings of England, of various privileges and* 
■immunities to Venetian merchants trading in England, as 
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•well as feveral commercial treaties with the republic , which 
plainly indicate a confiderable increafe of their tranfadlons ' 
in that country. Thefe are mentioned in their order by Air. 
Anderfon, to whofe patient induftry and found underftap'fung, 
every perfon engaged in any commercial rSffeafch muft 
have felt himfelf greatly indebted on many occafions.—2. 
The eftablifhment of a Rank by public authority, the 
credit of which was founded on that of the Hate. In an 
age and nation fo well acquainted with the advantages 
which commerce derives from the inftitution of banks, it 
is unneceflary to enumerate them, iftercantile tranfadions 
muft have been numerous and extenfive before the utility 
of fuch an inftitution could be fully perceived, or the 
principles of trade could be fo fully underftood a# to 
form the regulations proper for conducting it with fuccefs. 
Venice may boaft of having given the firft example to 
Europe of an eftablifhment altogether unknown to the 
ancients, and which is the pride of the modern commercial 
fyftera. The conftitution of the bank of Venice was 
originally founded on fuch juft principles, that it has 
fetved as a model in the eftablifhment of banks in other 
countries, and the adminiftration of its affaifs has been 
conducted with fo much integrity , that its credit has never 
been fhaken. I cannot fpcc.ify the precife year in which 
the bank of Venice was eftabiiibed by a law of the State. 
Anderfon fuppofes it to have been A. D. r 1 c 7. Chton. 
Dedud. vol. i, p. 84. Sandi Star. Civil. Venez. part 11 . 
vol. iL p. 768. Pait 111. vol. ii.-p. 892. 


NOTE L. Sect. III. p. 141. 


An Italian author of good credit, and a diligent inquirer 
into the ancient hiltory of its different governments, 
affirms, that if the feveral States which traded in the 
Mediterranean had united together,. Venice alone would 
have , 
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• been fuperior to them all, in naval power, and in 
latent of commerce. Denina Revolutions d’ltalie traduits 
iar 1 Abbe Jardin, lib. xviii. c. 6 . tom. vi. p. m . About 
t4 ao i the Doge Mocenigo gives a view of the 
naval force of the republic., which confirms this decifion 
of Denina. At that time it confided of three thoufand 
trading veflels, of various dimenfions, on board which were 
employed feventeen thoufand Tailors, of three hundred fihips 
of greater force, manned by eight thoufand Tailors ; and of 
forty-five large galeafles, or caracs, navigated by eleven 
ttoufand. failors. In publifc and private arfenals fixteen 
thoufand carpenters were employed. Mar. Sanuto Vite de’ 
Dochi di Venezia, ap. Mur. Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xxii. 
P- 9 $ 9 * 


NOTE LI. Sect. III. p. 

When wp take a view of the form and pofition of the 
habitable’parts of Alia and Africa, we fhail fee good reafons 
for confidering the camel as the mod ufeful of all the 
’animals over which the inhabitants of thefe great continents 
have acquired dominion. In both, fome of the mod fertile 
didrids are feparated from each other by fuch extenfive 
traits of barren fands, the feats of defplation and drought, 
'as feeip to exclude the poilibility of communication between 
them. But as the ocean,, which appears, at fird view 
to be placed as an infuperable barrier between different 
regions of the earth, has been rendered, by navigation, 
fubfervient to their mutual intercourfe; fo, by means of 
the camel, which the Arabians emphatically call The Ship 
®f the Defert, the mod dreary wades are traverfed , and 
the nations which they disjoin are enabled to trade with 
one another. Thofe painful journies, impracticable by any 
other animal, the camel performs with adonifhing difpatcb. 
Under heavy burdens of fix, feven, and eight hundred 
weight, they can continue their march during a long period 
of time, with little food or red, and fometimes without 
R 
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fading water for eight or nine days. By the wife economy 
of Providence, the camel feems formed of putpofe to be 
the beaft of burden in thofe regions where he is placed, 
and where his fervice is mod wanted. In all .the _didri<ds 
of Afin and Africa , where deferts are moft frequent and 
extenfive , the camel abounds. *This is his proper Ration , 
and beyond this the fphere of his activity does not. extend 
far. He dreads alike the excefles of heat and of cold, 
and does not agree even with the mild climate of our 
temperate zone. As the firft trade in Indian commodities, 
of which we have any authentic account, was carried 
on by means of camels, Genefis, xxxvii. 2$ , and as it 
is by employing them that the conveyance of thefe cor-- 
modities has been fo widely extended over Afia and 
Africa, the particulars which I have mentioned concerning 
this fingular animal appeared to me neceflary* towards 
illuftrating this part of my fubjecd. If any of my readers 
defire more full information , and wifli to know how the 
ingenuity and art of man have feconded the intentions cf 
Nature, in training the camel, from his birth, 'for that 
life of exertion and hardinip to which he is dedined , he 
may confult Hidoire Natureile, by INI. le Comte deBuffon, 
artic. Cbamean et Dromedaire , one of the mod eloquent, 
and, as far as I can judge from.examining the authorities 
which he has quoted , one of the mod accurate, defcriptions 
given by that celebrated writer. M. Voiney, whofe accuracy 
is well known, gives a description of the manner in\vhich 
the camel performs its journeys, which may be agreeable 
to Lome of my readers. “In travelling through thedefert, 
“ camels are chiefly employed , becaufe they confume little, 
cc and carry a great load. His ordinary burden is about 
cc feven hundred and fifty pounds; his food, whatever is 
<c given him, draw, thidles, the dones of dates, beans, 
ft barley, &c. With a pound of food a day , and as 
“ much water, he will travel for weeks. In the journey 
cc from Cairo to ouez, which is forty or forty-fix hours , 
“ they neither eat nor drink, but thefe long fads, if 
u often repeated, wear them out. Their ufual rate of 
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travelling is very flow, hardly above two miles an hour; 
’ *^it is vain to' pufh themf, they will hot quicken their 
f pace, but, if allowed feme fhort reft, they will travel 
.* fifteen or .eighteen hours a day. ” Voyage , tom. ii. 

“ p. J8J. ’ 


NOTE LIT. Sect. III. P . i ?9 . 


In order tp.give an adequate idea of the extenfive 
circulation of Indian commodities by land carriage, it 
wtyild be neceflary to trace the route, and to eftimate the 
number, of the various caravans by which they are con¬ 
veyed. Could this be executed with accuracy, it would 
be a curious object of geographical refearch, as well ay a 
valuable addition to commercial hiftory. Though- it is 
inconfiftent with the brevity which I have uniformly ftudied 
in conducting this Difquificion, to enter into a detail of fo 
great length, it may be proper here, for illuftrating this 
part of my fubject, to take tuch a view of two caravans 
"which vifit Mecca, as may enable my readers 10 eftimate 
more juftly the magnitude of their commercial tranfactions. 
The firft is the caravan which takes its departure from 
Cairo in Egypt, and the other from Damafcus in Syria ; 
and I felect thefe, both becaufe, they are the moft con- 
fiderable,. and becaufe they are deferibed by authors of 
undoubted credit , who had the beft opportunities of 
receiving full information concerning them. The former 
is compofed not only of pilgrims from every part of 
Egypt, but of thofe which arrive from all the fmall Ma- 
homedan ftates on the African coaft of the Mediterranean, 
From the empire of Morocco, and even from the Neg'oe 
kingdoms on the Atlantic. When affembled', the caravan 
confilts at lead of fifty thoufand perfons, and the number 
of camels employed in carrying water, provifions, and 
merchandize, is ftill greater. The journey, which, in 
■ going from Cairo and returning thither, is not completed 
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in lefs than a hundred days; is performed wholly by land.*, 
and as the route lies moftly through fandy deferts,"or 
barren, uninhabited wilds, which feldom afford any fubfift- 
ence, and where often no fources of water can be found, 
the pilgrims always undergo much fatigue , and fometimes 
mult endure incredible hardfhips. An early and good 
defcription of this caravan is publilhed by Hakluyt, vol. it. 
p. 20; , &c. Ma.illet has entered into a' minute and 
curious detail with regard to it; Defcript. de l’Egypte, 
part. ii. p. 212, &c. Pocock has given a route, together 
with the lengths of each day’s march , which he received 
from a perfon who had been fourteen times at Mecca, 
vol. i. pp. >88. 261, &c.—The caravan from Damafcus, 
compofed of pilgrims from almoft every province of the 
Turkilh empire , is little inferior to the former in number, 
and the commerce which it carries on is hardly lefs 
valuable. Voyage de Volney, tom. Ii. p. 2; 1, *c. This 
pilgrimage was performed in the year 1741 , by Khojeh 
Abdulkurreem, whom 1 formerly mentioned, Note IV. 
p. 196. He gives the ufual route from Damafcus to 
Mecca , computed by hours, the common mode of 
reckoning a journey in the Eaft through countries little 
frequented. According to the rnoft moderate eftimate, the 
diftance between the two cities, by his account, muft 
be above a thouland miles; a great part of the journey 
is through a defert, and the pilgrims not only endure 
much fatigue, but are often expofed to great dangel' from 
the wild Arabs. Memoirs, p. 114, &c. It is a fmgular 
proof of the predatory fpirit of the Arabs, that although 
all their independent tribes are zealous Mahomedans , yet 
they make no feruple of plundering the caravans of 
pilgrims, while engaged in performing one of the molt 
indifpenfable duties of their religion. Great as thefe 
caravans are, we muft not fuppofe that all the pilgrims 
who vifit Mecca belong to them ; fiich confiderable additions 
are received from the excenfive dominions of Perfia, from 
every province of Indoftan, and the countries to the 
Eaft of it, from Abyffinia, from various Rates on the 
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Southern coaft of Africa, and from all parts of Arabia, 
Slat when the whole are affembled they have been com¬ 
muted to amount to two hundred thoufand. In Tome 
years the number is farther increafed by fmall bands of 
pilgrims from feveral interior provinces of Africa, the 
names and filiations of which are juft beginning to be 
known in Europe. For this laft fad we are indebted to 
the Aflociation for promoting the Difcov'ery of the Interior 
Parts of Africa, formed by fome Bririlh Gentlemen , upon 
principles fo liberal, and'with views fo public-fpirited, 
as do honor to themfelves and to their country. Proceed¬ 
ings, &c. p. 174. 

*ln the Report of the Committee of the Privy Council 
on the Slave Trade , other particulars are contained; and 
it appears that the commerce carried on by caravans in 
the interior parts of Africa is not only widely extended, 
but of confiderable value. Ilefides the great caravan which 
proceeds to Cairo, and is joined by Mahomedan pilgrims 
from every part of Africa, there are caravans which have_ 
no objed but commerce, which fet out from Fez, Al- 
• giers, Tunis, Tripoli, and other States on the fea-coaft, 
and penetrate far into the interior country. Some of 

them take no lefs than fifty days to reach the place of 
their deftination; and, as the medium of their rate of 
travelling may be eftimated at about eighteen miles a day, 
the extent of their jourpey. may be eafily computed, as 
both the time of their out-fet, and their ioute , are 
kn&wn, they are met by the people of all the countries 
through which they travel, who trade with them. Indian 
goods of every kind form a confiderable article in this 
traffic, in exchange for which the chief commodity they 
can give is Slaves. Part vi. 

As the journeys of the caravans, which are purely com¬ 
mercial , do not commence at fiated feafons, and their 
routes vary according to the con^nience or fancy of the 
merchants of whom they are compofed, a defcription 
cannot be given of them with the fame degree of accuracy. 
But by attending to the accounts of fome authors, and 
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the occafional hints of others, fufficient information toay 
be gathered to facisfy us, that the circulation of Eaftern 
goods by thcfe caravans is very exter.five. _ The fame 
intercom fe which was anciently kept up by the pro¬ 
vinces in the North-eaft of Ada with Indoftan and Cjiina, 
and which J formerly defcribed , (fill fubbfts. Among all 
the numerous tribes of Tartars, even of thofe which 
retain their paftural manners in greateft purity , the 
demand for the productions of thefe two countries is 
very confiderable. Voyages de. Pallas, tom. i. p. 7 * 
&c. tom. ii. p 422 In order to fupply them with 
thefe , caravans fet out annually from Boghar , (. Hakluyt , 
vol. i. p. ?}2.) Samarcand, Thibet, and feveral other 
places , and return with large cargoes of Indian and 
Chinefe goods. But the trade carried on betrfeen Ruflia 
anti China in this part of Afia is by far^the moft extenfive 
and belt known. Some connexion' of "this kind, it is 
probable, was kept up between them from the earliefl: 
period, but it increafed greatly after the interior parts of 
Ruffia were rendered more acceffible by the conquefts of 
Zingis Khan and Tamerlane. The commercial nations of, 
Europe were fo well acquainted with the mode of carrying 
on this trade, that foon after the Portuguefe had opened 
the communication with the Eaft by the Cape of bood 
Hope , an attempt was made in order to dimioifh the 
advantages which they derived from this difcover?, to 
prevail on the Ruffians to convey Indian and Chinefe 
commodities through the whole extent of their empire, 
partly by land-carriage and partly by means of navigable 
rivers, to fome port on the Baltic, from which they 
might be diftributed through every part of Europe. 
Ramufio, Raccolta di Viaggj, vol. i. p. m- B. This 
fcheme , too great for the monarch then' on the throne of 
Ruffia to carry into execution, was rendered praaicable 
by the conquells of Ivan Baftlowitz, and the genius of 
Peter the Great. Thftgh the capitals of the two empires 
were fituated at the immenfe diftance of ffic thoufand three 
hundred and feventy-eight miles from each other, and 
the route lay for above four hundred miles through, an- 
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^inhabited defert, (Bell’s Travels, voL ii. p. 167.) 
ffcravans travelled from the one to the other. But though 
it had been ftipulated when this intercourfe was eftahlifh- 
ed,. that the ,number of perfons in each caravan fhould 
not -exceed two hundred, and though they were fhut 
vp within the walls of a Caravanferai during the fhort 
time they remained in Pekin, and were allowed to deal 
only with a few merchants, to whom a monopoly of the 
trade with them had been granted,; yet, notwithftanding 
all thefe reftraints and precautions , the jealous 
vigilance with which the Chinefe government excludes 
foreigners from a free intercourfe with its fubjedts was 
a^irmed , and the admiffion of the Ruffian caravans into 
the empire was foon prohibited. After various negocia- 
tions, arugjtp.edient tvas at length devifed , by which the 
advantages of mutual commerce were fecuied, without 
infringing the cautious arrangements of Chinefe policy. 
On the boundary of the two empires , two fmall towns 
were built almoft contiguous, the one inhabited by Ruffians, 
the other by Chinefe. To thefe all the marketable pro¬ 
ductions of their refpedtive countries are brought by the 

fubjedts of each empire; and the furs, the linen and 

woollen cloth , the leather, the glafs, &c. of Ruffia, are 
exchanged for the filk, the cotton, the tea, the rice, 
the toys, &c. of China. By fome well-judged conceffions 
of die fovereign now feated, on the throne of Ruffia, 
whofe enlarged mind is fuperior to the illiberal maxims 
of fome of her predeceffors, this trade is rendered fo 

flouriflring, that its amount annually is not lefs than eight 

hundred thoufand pounds fterling, and it is die only 
trade with China carried on almoft entirely by barter. 
Mr. Coxe, in his account of the Ruffian difcoveries, has 
colledted, with his ufual attention and difcernment, every 
thing relative to this branch of trade, the nature and 
extent of which were little known in Europe. Chap. ii. 
iii. iv. Not is this the only place where Ruffia receives 
Chinefe and Indian commodities. A confiderable fupnly 
of both is brought by caravans of independent Tartars 
R 4 
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Tartars toOrenburgh, on the river Jaik, Voyage de Pallas/ 
tom. i. p. &c. to Troitvkaia, on the river Oui, 

and to other places which 1 might mention. I have 
entered into this long detail concerning the mode in which 
the productions in India and China are circulated through 
Rullia, as it affords the mod ftriking inftance, - I know, 
of the great extent to which valuable commodities may be 
conveyed by land • carriage. 


NOTE ML Sect. IV. p, « 5 j. • 


The only voyage of difcovery in the Atlantic Ocean 
towards the South, by any of the ancient ^Jbmmercial 
ftatgs in the Mediterranean, is that of Hanno, undertaken 
by order of the republic of Carthage. As the fituation of 
that city, fo much nearer the Straits than Tyre, Alexan¬ 
dria . and the other feats of ancient trade which I have 
mentiored , gave it more immediate accefs to the ocean ; 
that circumftance, together with the various feltlements 
which the Carthaginians had made in different provinces 
of Spain, naturally fuggefted to them this enterprife , and 
afforded them the profpetft of confiderable advantages from 
its fuccefs. The voyage of Hanno, ir.ftead of invalidating, 
feems to confirm the juftnefs of the tea fens which 1* have 
given, why no fimilar attempt • was made by the other 
commercial ftates in the Mediterranean. . 


NOTE LIV. Sect. IV. p. i 6 f. 


Though the intelligent authors whom I have quoted 
confideted this voyage of the Phenicians as fabulous , 
Herodotus mentions a circumftance concerning it, which 
feems to prove that it had really been performed. “ The 
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'■ ^ Phenicians, ” favs he, “ affirmed that, in failing round 
Africa, they had the fun on their right hand, which to 
¥ me appears not to be credible , though it may be 
deemed fo by others. ” Lib, iv. c. 4a. This, it is 
' certain, muft have happened, if they really accomplilhed 
fuch a voyage. The fcience of aftronomy, however, 
•was in that .early period fo imperfect, that it was by 
experience only that the Phenicians could come at the 
knowledge of this fadt; they durft not, without this, 
have ventured to affert what would have appeared to be 
» improbable fidtion. Even after what they related, 
Herodotus disbelieved it. 


VOTE LV. Sect. IV. p. 174. 


Notwithftanding this increafed demand for the pro¬ 
ductions of India, it i$ remarkable, that during the 
fixteenth century fome commodities which are now the 
.chief articles of importation from the Eaft, were either 
altogether unknown, or of little account. Tea, the 
importation of which, at prefent, far exceeds that of any 
other production of the Eaft, has not been in general 
u(e, in any country of Europe, a full century; and yet, 
during'that fhort period, from fome Angular caprice of 
. tafte , or power of fafhion , the infufton of a leaf brought 
from the fartheft extremity of the earth, of which it is 
pcthaps the higheft praife to fay that it is innoxious, has 
become almoft a necedkry of life in feverai parts of 
Europe, and the, paflion for it defcends from the mod 
ekvated to the ioweft orders in fociety. In 17k? it was 
computed that the whole quantity of tea imported into 
Europe from China was about nineteen millions of pounds, 
of which it is conjectured that twelve millions were con- 
fumed in Great Britain and the dominions depending upon 
it. Dodfley’s Annual Regifter for 1784 and 178s , p, iytf. 
The porcelan of China, now as common in many parts 
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of Europe as if it were of cJomeftic marmfadtare, was, nOi, 
known to the ancients. Marco Polo is the firft among the 
moderns who mentions it. _ The Portuguefe began to 
import it not long after their firft voyage to China, A. D. 
IS 17; but it was a confiderable time before the ufe of it 
became extenfive. 
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I SHALL now endeavour to fulfil an engage¬ 
ment which I came under ', to make fome obfer- 
vations upon the genius, the manners, and infti- 
tutions of the people of India, as far as fhey can 
be traced from the earlieft ages to which our 
knowledge of them extends. Were I to enter upon 
this wide field with an intention of furveying its 
wholp extent ; were I to view each object which 
it prefents to a philofophical inquirer, under all 
its.di£ferent afpedts, it would lead me into researches 
and Speculations, not only of immenfe length, 
but altogether foreign from the Subject of this 
pifquifition. ,Wly inquiries and reflections fball 
therefore be confined to what is intimately con¬ 
nected with the defign of this work. I fliall 
collect the facts which the ancients have transmit¬ 
ted to us concerning the inftitutions peculiar to the 

1 See page. 32 . 
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natives of India, and, by comparing them with 
what we know of that country, endeavour to 
deduce fuch conclufions as tend to point out the 
circumftances which have induced the reft of 
mankind, in every age, to carry on.commercial 
intercourfe to fo great an extent with that country. 

Of this intercourfe there are confpicuous proofs 
in the earlieft periods concerning which Jpftory 
affords information. Not only the people conti¬ 
guous to India, but remote nations, feem to have 
been acquainted , from time immemorial, with its 
commodities, and to have valued them fo highly, 
that in order to procure them they undertook 
fatiguing , expenfive , and dangerous journeys. 
Whenever men give a decided preference to the 
commodities of any particular country,^ this muft 
be owiftg either to its poffefling fome valuable 
natural produ&ions peculiar to its foil and climate, 
or to fome fuperior progrefs which its inhabitants 
have made in induftry , art, and elegance. It is not 
to any peculiar excellence in the natural produc¬ 
tions of India that we muft aferibe entirely the 
prediledlion of ancient nations for its commodities; 
for, pepper excepted, an article, it muft be 
allowed, of great importance, they are little 
different from tliofe of other tropical countries; 
and Ethiopia or Arabia might have fully fupplied 
the Phenicians , and other trading people of 
antiquity, with the fpices, the perfumes, the 
precious ftones, the gold and filver, which formed 
the principal articles of their commerce.. 
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\ - Whoever then wi flies to trace the commence 
Vpth India to its fource, muft fearch for it, not 
ty much in any peculiarity of the natural produc- 
. tions of that country, as in the fuperior improve¬ 
ment of its inhabitants. Many fails have been 
tranfmitted to us, which, if they are examined 
with proper attention, clearly demonftrate, that 
the natives of India were not only more early 
civilized, but had made greater progrefs in civili¬ 
zation than any other people. Thefe I fliall 
endeavour to enumerate, and to place them in 
# fu<?h a point of view as may ferve both to throw 
light upon the inflitutions , manners , and arts of 
the Indians, and to account for the cagernefs of all 
nations to obtain the productions of their ingenious 
, induftry. 

By the ancient Heathen writers, the Indians 
were reckoned among thofe races of rrfen which 
they denominated Autochthones or Aborigines , 
whom they confidered as natives of the foil, 
whofe origin could not be traced *. By the 
infpired writers; the wifdom of the Eaft (an ex-, 
preflio’n which is to be underftood as a defeription 
of their extraordinary progrefs in fcience and arts) 
was' early celebrated \ In order to illuftrate and 
confirm thefe explicit teflimoriies concerning the 
ancient and high civilization of the inhabitants of 
■ India, I fliall take a view of their rank' and con¬ 
dition as individuals; of their civil policy; of 

1 Diod. Sic. lib. ii. p. 151. 

* 1 Kings, iv. 31. 
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their laws and judicial proceedings; of their ijfefui 
and elegant arts; of their fciences; and of their 
religious inftitutions; as far as information - can be 
gathered from the accounts of the Greek and / 
Roman writers, compared with what ftill remains 
of their ancient acquirements and inftitutions. 

I. From the moft ancient accounts of India we 
learn, that the diftindtion of ranks and reparation 
of profeflions were completely eftablifhed there. 

This is one of the moft undoubted proofs of a 
fociety confiderably advanced in its progrefs. Arts 
in the early ftages of focial life are fo few, and fo • 
Ample, that each man is fufficiently mafter of 
them all, to gratify every demand of his own 
limited defires. A favage can form his bow, point 
his arrows, rear his hut , and hollow his canoe, 
without calling in the aid of any hand more 
fiulful than his own \ But when time has aug¬ 
mented the want= of men, the produ&ions of art 
become fo complicated in their ftru&ure, or fo 
curious in their fabric, that a particular courfe of 
education is requifite towards forming the r artift 
to ingenuity in contrivance and expertnefs in 
execution. In proportion as refinement fprea.ds, 
the diftindtion of profeflions increafes , and they 
branch out into more numerous and minute fub- 
divifions. Prior to the records of authentic hiftdry, 
and even before the moft remote era to which 
their own traditions pretend to reach, this repara¬ 
tion of profeflions had not only taken place among 

4 Hift. of Amer. vol. iii. 165. 
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'•tHjpiiajtives of India, but the perpetuity of it was 
figured by an inditution which mud be con- 
flHered as the fundamental article in the fydem of 
- ifceir policy. The whole body of the people was 
divided into four orders or calls. The members 
• of thefirft, .deemed the mod facred, had it for 
their province, to dudy the principles of religion; 
to perform its functions ; and to cultivate the fcien- 
ce$. They were the prieds, the indru&ors, and 
philofophers of the nation. The members of the 
fecund order were intruded with the government 
and defence of the date. In peace they were its 
rulers and magidrates, in war they were the foldiers 
who fought its battles. The third was compofed 
of hulbandmen and merchants; and the fourth of 
artifans, laborers, and fervants. None of thefe can 
ever quit his own cad, or be admitted into another 
The ftation of every individual is unalterably 
fixed; his dediny is irrevocable; and the walk of 
life is marked out, from which be mud never 
deviate. This line of reparation is not only edab- 
lilhed.by civil authority, but confirmed and 
fandlioned by religion; and each order or cad is 
Paid, to have proceeded from the Divinity in fuch 
a different manner, that to mingle and confound 
them would be deemed an adl of mod daring im¬ 
piety Np.r is it between the four different tribes 

5 Ayeen Akbery, iii. 81, &c. Sketches relating to the 
Hifbry, &c. of the Hindoos, p. 107, &c. 

‘ See NOTE I. 
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alone that fuch infuperable barriers are fixed,; tSie 
members of each cad adhere invariably to the 
profedion of their forefathers. From .generation 
to generation , the fame families hav^, followed f 
and will always continue to follow, one uniform 
line of life. 

Such arbitrary arrangements of the various 
members which compofe a community, feem, at 
fird view, to be adverfe to' improvement e.ither in 
fcience or in arts; and by forming around the 
different orders of men, artificial barriers, whifh 
it would be impious to pafs; tend to circumfcribe 
the operations of the human mind within a 
narrower fphere than nature has allotted to them. 
When every man is at full liberty to direit his 
efforts towards thofe ob|eds and that end which 
the impulfe of his own mind prompts him to 
prefer, he may be expc&ed to attain that high 
degree of eminence to which the uncontrouled 
exertions of genius and induftry naturally conduit. 
The regulations of Indian policy, with refpeit to 
the different orders of men , muft neceffarily, at 
fome times, check genius in its career, and confine 
to the functions of an inferior caft, talents fitted 
to fhine in a higher fphere. But the arrangements 
of civil government are made, not for what is 
extraordinary but for what is common; not for 
the few, but for the m.ny. The objeil of the 
firft Indian legiflator« was to employ the moll 
effectual means of providing for the fubnftence, 
the fecuritv, and happinefs of all the members of 
the community over which they pvefidcd. With 
# this 



view they fet apart certain races of men for 
ich of the various profeflions and arts neceffary 
a well ordered fociety, and appointed the 
:xercife of then) to be tranfmitted from father to 
fbn in fucfeffion. This .fyftem , though extremely 
repugnant to the ideas which we, by being placed 
in-a very different ftate of fociety, have formed, 
will be found , upon attentive infpedion, better 
adapted to attain the end in view, than a carelefs 
obferve’r is, on a fir ft view, .apt to imagine. The 
human mind bends to the law of neceffity, and 
is accuftomed, not only to accommodate itfeff to , 
the reftraints which the condition of its nature, or 
the inftitutions of its country, impofe, ' but* to 
acqniefce in them. From his entrance into life, 
an Indian knows the ftation allotte'd to him, and 
the fundions to-which he is deftined by his birth. 
The objeds .which relate to^thefe are the firft 
' that prefent themfelves to his view. They occupy 
his thoughts, -or employ his hands; and, from 
his rarlieft years, he is trained- to the habit of 
doing with eafe .and pleafure that which he muft 
continue through life .to do. To this may be 
afcnbed that high degree of perfcdion confpicuous 
in many of the Indian manufadures; and though 
veneration for. the pradices of their anceftors may 
check the fpirit of invention, yet, by adhering to 
thefe.they acquire fuch an expertnefs and delicacy 
of'hand , that Europeans , with all the advantages 
of fuperior fcience, and the aid of more qpmplete 
inftruments , have never been able to equal the 
exquifite execution of their'woikmanfliip. While 
- * S 
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tliis high improvement of their more curi^jis j ( 
m^frufadures excited the admiration ,,andattfaded 
the commerce, of other nations, the feparation of • 
profeflions in India, and the early c^iftribution of * 
the people into clafies, attached to particular kinds of 
labor , fecured fuch abundance of the more com¬ 
mon and ufeful commodities, as not only fupplied 
their own wants, but miniftered to thofe of the 
countries around them. 

To this early divifion of the people into calls, 
we muft likewife aferibe a ftriking peculiarity in 
the Rate of India; the permanence of its inftitu- 
tions, and the immutability in the manners, of its 
inhabitants. What now is in India, always was . 
there, and is likely ftill to continue: neither the 
ferocious violence and illiberal fanaticifm of its 
Mahomedan conquerors, nor the power of its 
European mailers, have effeded any confiderable 
alteration 7 . The‘fame diftindions of condition 
take place, the fame arrangements in civil and 
domeftic fociety remain , the fame maxims of 
religion are held in veneration, and the fame 
fciences and arts are cultivated. Hence , in all 
ages, the trade with India has been the fame; 
gold and filver have uniformly been carried thither 
in order to purchafe the fame commodities with 
■wjjich it now fupplies all nations; dnd from the 
age of Pliny to the prefent times , it ttas been 
always confidered and, execrated as a gulf which 


* See NOTE II. 



jRvaUpws up die wealth of every other country,-^at 
jjlows inceffantly towards it, and from whiorit 
|aever returns *. According to the accounts, wliich 
l have given of the cargoes anciently imported 
Irom India, they appear to have confided of 
nearly the -fame articles with thofe of the invert- 
ments in our own times; and whatever difference 
Vre may obferve in them feems to have arifen, 
not fo much from any' diverfity in the nature of 
the commodities which the Indians prepared for 
fjle , as from a variety in the taft.es, or in the 
wants, of the nations which demanded them* 

11. Another proof of the early and high civili¬ 
zation pf the people of .India, may be deduced 
from cotifidering their political conftitution and 
form of government. The Indians trace back the 
hiftory of their own country through an immenfe 
fucceffion of ages, and affert, that ail Afia, from 
the mouth of the Indus on the weft, to the con¬ 
fines of China on theeaft, and from the mountains 
of Thibet on the north, to Cape Comorin on the 
fout'h , formed a vaft empire , fubject to one 
mighty Sovereign-, under whom ruled feveral he¬ 
reditary Princes and Rajahs. Rut their chronology, 
which meafures the life of man in ancient times 
by. thoufands of years, and computes the length 
*>f the feveral periods, during wliich it fuppsfes 
the world to have cxifted, by millions, is fo 
wildly extravagant , as not to merit any ferious 
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diGeuffion. We mu ft reft fatisfied, then , „ik 5?H 
feme more certain information is obtained with 
refped to the ancient liiftory of India, with taking 
the firft accounts of that country, which dan be 
deemed authentic, from the Greeks, who ferved 
under Alexander the Great. They found king- 
doms of confiderable magnitude eftabiifhed in that 
country. The territories of Porus and of Taxiles 
comprehended a great part of the Panjab, .one of 
the moft fertile and beft cultivated countries in 
India. The kingdom of the Prafij, or Gandaridsc, 
ftretehed to a great extent son both fides of the 
Ganges. All the three , as appears from the ancient 
Gr4ek writers, were powerful and populo.us. 

This defeription of the partition of India into 
ftates of fuch magnitude, is alone a convincing 
proof of its having advanced far in ^civilization. 
In whatever region of the earth there has been 
an opportunity of obferving the progrefs of men 
in focial life, they appear at firft in fmall independ¬ 
ent tribes or communities. Their common wants 
prompt them to unite; and their mutual jealoufies, 
as well as the neceftity of fecuring fubfiftence, 
cqmpel them to drive to a diftance every rival 
■who might encroach on thofe domains which they 
confider as their own. Many ages elapie before 
they coalefce,^or acquire fufficient forefigbt to 
provide for the wants, or fufficient wifdom to 
condud the affairs, of a numerous fociety Kven 
under the genial climate, and in the rich foil of 
India, mote favorable perhaps to.the union and 
•increafe of the human fpecies than any other part 
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jj* &£ globe , the formation of fuch extenfive 
fates, £ts were eftabliflied in that country when 
Jrft vifited by Europeans * muft. have been a 
Work of long time; and the members of them 
; inuft have .been long accuftomed to exertions, of 
^ufeful induftry. 

i Though monarchical government was eftablifhed 
in all the countries, of India to which the Jmow- 
1 ledge of the ancients‘extended , the fovereigns 
Were far from poffeffing uncontrouled or defpotic 
p@wer. No trace, indeed, is difeovered . there of 
any affembly or public .body , the members of 
which, either in their own right, or as^ reprefen* 
tatives of their fellow-citizens, could interpofe* in 
ena&inglaws, or<n fuperintending the execution 
of them. Inflntutipns deftined to affert and guard 
the rights,belonging to men in a focial date, how 
, familiar foever the idea may'be to the people of 
Europe, never formed a part of the political con- 
ftitution in any great Afiatic kingdom. It was 
to different principles that the natives of India 
were* indebted for reftridtions which limited the 
epcercife of regal power; The rank of individuals 
was unalterably fixed, and the privileges of the 
different ■ cads were deemed inviolable. The 
mqnarchs of India,' who are all taken from the 
fecond of the four claffes formerly deferibed , 
which is intruded with the functions of govern¬ 
ment and exercife of. war, behold among their 
ftibjedhs an order of men far fuperior to tbemfdves 
in dignity, and fo confcions of their own pre¬ 
eminence, both in rank and in fanefity, that they 
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would deem it # degradation and pollution, if'dfihy 
•were to eat of the fame food with tbeir fovereign*. 
Their perfons are facred, and even for the moft 
heinous crime? they cannot be capitally punilhed; 
the*r blood mud never be fhed £ *. To men in 
this exalted flation monarchs mull look up with 
refpedl, and reverence them as the minifters of 
religion , and the teachers of wifdora. On important 
occafipns, it is the duty of fovereigns to corifult 
them , and to be dire&ed by their advice. T heir 
admonitions, and even their centimes, mu ft he 
received with fubmiffivc refpedt. ' This right of 
the Brahmins to offer their opinion with refpedt 
to yie adminiftration of public affairs was not 
unknown to the ancients " ; au£ in Xome accounts 
preferved in India of the events which happened 
in their own country, princes are mentioned, 
who, having violated the privileges of the cafts, 
and difregarded the remonftrances of the Brah¬ 
mins, were depofed by their authority, and put 
to death 

While the facred rights of the Brahmins oppofed 
a barrier againft the encroachments of regal power 
on one hand , it was circumfcribed on the other 

9 Orme’s DjfTert. vol. I. p. 4. Sketches, &c. p. 11 

10 Code of Gentoo Laws, cb. . xxi. § 10. p.- 27$^ 
28;, &c. 

11 Strabo, lib. xv. *p. 1029. C. . 

11 Account of the dualities requilite in a Magiftrate, 
prefixed by the Pundits to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. cii. 
and cxvi. 
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I |y kfcas which thofe who occupied the liigheft 
Rations in fociety.entertained of tjieir own dignity 
jj, /and privileges. As none but the members of th$ 
daft ..next in rank to that which religion has 
rendered facred, could be employed in any func¬ 
tion of the .ftate, the lovereigns of the extenfive 
kingdoms anciently eftablilhed in India, found 
it neceffary to intruft.them with the fuperintend- 
ence of the cities and provinces too remote to be 
under their own immediate infpeclion. In thefe 
Stations they often acquired fuch wealth and 
influence, that offices conferred during pleafure , 
continued in their families., and they came gra¬ 
dually to form an intermediate order between the 
fovereign a# his fubjeds; and by the vigilant 
jealoufy with which they maintained their own 
dignity and privileges , they conftrained their 
rulers to refped them, and to govern with equity. 

Nor were the benefits of thefe reftraints upon 
the power of the fovereign confined wholly to 
the two fuperior orders in the ftate; they extend¬ 
ed, in fome degree,, to the third clafs employed 
. ii\ agriculture. The labors of that numerous 
and ufeful body of men are fo effential to the 
prefervation and happinefs of fociety, that the 
gfeateft attention was paid to render t^ieir condition 
fecure and comfortable. According to the ideas 
which prevailed among the natives of India {as 
we are informed by the firft Europeans who 
vifited their country), the fovereign is confidcred as 
the foie univerfal proprietor of all the land in his 
dominions, and from him is derived every fpecics 
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of tenure l?y which his fubjetfts can hold ifc W&' 
lands were let out to the farmers who cultivated 
^hem, at a ftipukitcd rent, amounting ufually to a 
fourth part of their annual produce paid in kind 
In a country where the price of work is extremely 
low , and where the labor of cultivation is very 
inconfiderable, the earth yielding its produ&ions 
almoft fpontaneoofly, where fubfiftence is amaz¬ 
ingly cheap, where-few clothes are needed, and 
houfes are built and furnifhed at little expenfe, 
this rate cannot be deemed exorbitant or opprrf- 
five. As long as the bufbandman continued to 
pay the eftablifhed rent, he retained poflcffion of 
thesfarm, which defcended, like property, from 
father to fon. ^ 

Thefe accounts given by ancient authors of the 
condition and tenure of the tenters of land in 
India, agree fo -perfectly wi'h what now takes • 
place, that it may be confiderei alraoR as a 
defcription of the prefent ftate of its cultivation. 
In every pert of India, where the native Hindoo 
Princes retain dominion, the Ryots, the mcfdern 
name by which the renters'o'fland are diftingudh- 
ed, hold their pofleffions by a leafe, which may 
be confidered as perpetual, and at a rate fixed by 
ancient furveys and valuations. This arrangement 
has been fo fbng eftablifhed, ami accords fo ^yelP 
with the ideas of the natives, concerning the 
diftintftions of calls , and the functions allotted to 
each, that it has been inviolably maintained in all 

” Strabo, liv. xv. p, iojo. A. Diod. Sic. lib. ii. p. 53. 
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f provinces fubjed either to Mahometans or 
ropeans; .and , to both , it ferves as the balls on 
ich their whole fyftem of finance is founded *V 
^ a more regaote period,, before the original 
•. inftitutions of India were. fubverted by foreign 
invaders, the induftry of the hulbnndman, on 
which every member of the community depended 
for fubfiftence, was as fecure as the tenure by 
which h"e held bis lands was equitable. Even war 
did not interrupt his labors or endanger his pro- 
petty. It was not uncommon , we are informed, 
tRat while two hoftile armies were fighting a 
battle in one field, the peafants were ploughing 
or reaping in the next field in' perfed tranquillity ”. 
Thcfe maxim# and regulations of the ancient 
legidators of India have a near refemblance. to 
the fyftem of thofe ingenious modern fpecolators 
'on political economy, who re prefen t the produce 
of land as the foie fource of wealth in every 
country; and who confider the dtfcovery of this 
principle, according to which they contend that 
the government of nations Ihould be conduded, 
as one of the greateft efforts of human wifdom. 
Uncier a form of government, which paid fuch 
attention to all the different orddrs of which the 
focietyis compofed, particularly the cultivators 
of the earth, it is not dgpnderfol that the ancients 
fliould defcribe the Indians as a moft happy race 
of men; and that the moft intelligent modern 

14 See NOTE IV. 

t** Strab. lib. xv.[p. 1030. A. . m 
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obfervers fhould celebrate tbe equity, th^Iiuman- 
ity, and mildnefs of Indian policy. A Hindoo 
Rajah, as 1 have been informed by perfons weli . 
acquainted with tbe Hate of India, .refembleS more 
a father preliding in a numerous family of te . 
own children, than a fovereign, ruling ovqr 
inferiors, fubjed to his # dominion. He endeavours 
to fecure their happinefs with vigilant folicitude; 
they are attached to him with the moll tender 
affedion and inviolable fidelity. We can hardly 
conceive men to be placed in any flate mofe 
favorable to their acquiring ail the advantages de¬ 
rived from focial union. It is only when the mind 
is perfedly at eafe, and neither feels nor dreads ^ 
oppreffion , that it employs its adive powers in, 
forming numerous arrangements of police, for 
fecuring its enjoyments and increafin^ them. Many 
arrangements of this nature the Greeks, though ^ 
accuflomed to their own inftitutions, the, moft 
perfed at that time in Europe, obferved and 
admired among the Indians, and mention tljem as | 
inflances of high civilization and improvement. 
There were eftablilhed among the Indians three 
diftind clafles of officers, one of which had it in 
charge to infped agriculture, and every kind of 
country - wojk. They meafured the portions o£*-(fc 
land allotted to each rentfeij They had the cuflod^ \! 
of the Tanks , or public refervoirs of water, without 1 >' 
a regular diftribution of which, the fields in a 
torrid climate cannot Joe rendered fertile. They 
marked out the courfe of the highways, along : 
whish, at certain diftances, they ereded Hones'- 
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the road and diredl travellers ,s . To 
twicers of a fecond clafs was commuted the 
jnipedUon of the police in cities, and their functions, 
£>f courfe, were many and various; fome of which 
only I fliall fpecify. They appropriated houfes 
for the reception of Grangers;, they protected them 
from injury, .provided for their fubfiftence, and, 
when feized with any difeafe, they appointed 
phyficians to attend them; and, on the event of 
their death, they not only buried them with 
detency, but took charge of their effects, and 
reftored them to their relations. They kept exadt' 
regifters of births and of deaths. They vifited 
the public markets, and examined weights a*nd 
meafures. The third clafs of officers fuperintended 
‘the military department; but, as the objedts to 
which their attention was- diredted are foreign 
•from the fubjedt of my inquiries, it is unneceffary 
to enter into any detail with refpedl to them 17 . 

As manners and cuftoms in India defcend 
almoft # without variation from age to age , 
many* of the peculiar inflitutions which I have 
enumerated ftill fubfift'there. There is flill the 
fame attention to the conftrudlion and prefer- 
yation of tanks, and the diftribution of their 
waters. The diredtion of roads, and placing 
leones along them, Maftill an objedt of police. 
woultries , or houfes btnft for tHe accommodation 
of travelers, are frequent in every part of the 

*‘ See NOTE V. 

v. 17 Strabo, lib.xv. p. ro^.A. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. p.154.. 
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country, and are ufeful as well as noble nu^ftssn^ntS" 
of Indian munificence and humanity. It is only 
among men in the mod improved date of fociet^, 
and under the bed forms of government, that we 
difcover inditutions fimilar to thofe which I have 
defcribed; and many nations have advanced far in 
their progrefs, without edablifiiing, arrangements 
of police equally perfed. 

III. In edimating the progrefs which any nation 
has made' in civilization > the objed that merits 
the greated degree of attention, next to its political 
conditution, is the fpirit of the laws and nature 
of the forms by which its judicial proceedings are 
regulated. In the early and rude ages of fociety, 
the few difputes with refped to property which 
arife, are terminated- by the interpofition of the* 
old men, or by the authority of the chiefs in every 
fmall tribe or community ; their decifions are 
didated 6y their, own difcretion', or founded on 
plain and obvious rdaxims of equity. But as con- 
troverfies multiply, cafes fimilar to fuch as have 
been formerly determined mud recur, and the 
awards upon the% grow gradually into precedents, 
which ferve to regulate future judgments. Thus, 
Jong before the nature of property is defined by 
pofitive datutes, or any rules prefcribed concern¬ 
ing the mode of acquirinec-or conveying it, there 
is gradually formed, in ev.by date, a body ofcuf- 
tomary or common law, by which judicial pro¬ 
ceedings hre direded, and every decifion conform¬ 
able to it is fubmitted to with reverence, as the 

-*L 
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•rcfTuk'^ the accumulated*wifdom and experience 
<f ages. '■ 

( f Jn this ftate the adminiftration of juftice feems 
iq have been in India when firft vifited by 
Esropeans. Though the Indians, according to 
their account, had no written laws, but deter¬ 
mined every controverted point, by recolle&ing 
what had been formerly decided they affert, 
that juftice was 8ifpenfed among them with great 
accuracy, and that crimes were moft feverely 
ptyiiflied But in this general obfervation is 
contained all the intelligence which the ancients 
furnilh concerning the nature! and forms of judicial 
proceedings in Itnjia. From the time of Megaft- 
henes, no Greek or'Roman of any note appears 
to have refided long enough in the country, or 
to have been fo much acquainted with the cuftoms 
of the natives, as .to be capable of entering into 
any detail with refpedt to- a f>oint of fo much 
importance in their policy. Fortunately, the 
defects of their information have been amply 
fupplved by the more accurate and extenfive 
researches of the moderns. During the courfe of 
almoft 'three centuries, the number of perfons who 
have reforted from Europe to India has been 
great. Many of them, who have remained long in 
the country, and were perfons of liberal education 
and enlarged minds , fp&ve^lived in fuch familiar 
intercoms with the natives , and acquired fo 

" Strabo, lib. xv. jo;;. Ik 

u Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. p. 154. 
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competent a knowledge of their langua^fgg, < ak 
enabled them to obferve their inftitutidns. with 
attention. and to defcribe them with fidelity. 
Refpe&able as their authority may be, I fhall 
not, in what I offer for illuftrating the judicial 
proceedings of the Hindoos, reft upon it alone^ 
but fhall derive my information from fource* 
higher and more pure. 

Towards the middle of the fifteenth century, 
Akber the fixth, in defcent from Tamerlane, 
mounted the throne of Indqftan. He is one c of 
the few fovereigns entitled to tKe appellation both 
of Great and Good, and the only one of Maho- 
mcdan race, whofe mind appears to have rifen 
fo far above all the iliiber'al prejudices of that 
fanatical religion in which he was educated , as to 
be capable of forming a plan worthy of a monarch" 
•who loved his people, and waj folicitous to fender 
them happy. As,*in every province of his exten- 
five dominions, the Hindoos formed the great 
body of his fubjects, he labored to acquire a 
perfedl knowledge of their religion, their fciences, 
their laws and inftitutions,; .in order that he might 
Conduct every part of his government, particularly 
the adminiftration of juftice, in a manner as much 
accommodated as poffiblc to their own ideas io . 
In this generous undertaking he was fecorided 
with zeal by his vizier $§bul Fazcl, a mihifter 
whofe underftanding was, not lefs enlightened than 
that of his mafter. By their affiduous rfefearches. 


*' See NOTE VI. 
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and Qpnfultation of learned m6n 11 , fuch informa- 
tid&n Way obtained as enabled Abul Fazel to 
pij^blifli a brief compendium of Hindoo jurifprud- 
epcte in the Ayeen Akbery **, which may be 
confidered as the firft genuine communication of 
its ^principles to perfons of a different religion. « 

About two centuries afterwards, the illuftrious A. D. 1773, 
example of Akber was imitated and furpaffed by 
Mr. Haftings, the Governor General of the Britilh 
-Settlements in India. By his authority, and under 
his infpe&ion, the moll' eminent Pundits, or 
Brihmins learned in. the laws , of the provinces 
over which he prefidedwere affembled at Calcutta; 
and , in the courfe of two years, compiled, from 
their mod ancient and approved authors; fentence 
by fentence, without addition or diminution, a 
"full code of Hindoo-laws 3 *; which is, undoubtedly, 
the mod . valuable and authentic elucidation of 
Indian policy and manners that has been hitherto 
communicated to Europe. *’* 

According to the Pundits, fome of the writers 
upon whofe authority they found the decrees 
which‘they have inferted in the Code, lived fevera! 
millions of .years before their time ; and they 
boaft of having a fucceffion of expounders of their 
laws from that period to the prcfent. Without 
entering into any examination of what is fo 

a * Ayeen Akbery, A. vol? iii. p. 95. # 

** Vol^P P-.I 97 , &c. • 

*’ Preface to the Code, p. X, 

'* Ibid. p. sxxviii. 
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extravagant, aye may conclude', that the Hjr>dodS 
have in their poffeflion treatifes concermtig th® 
Jaws and jurifprudence of their country, of more 
remote antiquity than are to be found in any 
other nation. The truth of this depends not tipon 
their own teftimony alone, but it is put beyond 
doubt by one circumftance, that all thefe treatifes 
are written in the Sanlkreet language, which has 
not been.fpoken for many ages in any part of 
Indoftan , and is now underftood by none but 
the moll learned Brahmins. That the Hindoos 
were a people highly civiliied, at the time wBeir 
their laws were compofed , is moft clearly eftablifh- / 
ed by internal evidence contained in the Code | 
itfelf. Among nations beginning to emerge from ^ 
barbarifm, the regulations of ^aw are extremely & 
fimple, and applicable only to a few obvious *1 
cafes of daily occurrence. Men -muff have been ^ 
long united in a focial flate, their tranfadtions 
muft have becV numerous and complex, and 
judges muft have determined an immenfe variety 
of’controversies to which thefe give rife, before (| 
the fyl^em of law becomes fo voluminous and 
comprehenfive as to direct the judicial proceedings£/ 
of a nation far advanced in improvement. In that 
early age of the Roman republic, when the laws 
of the Twelve Tables were promulgated, nothing 
more was required than th# laconic injunctions 
which they contain for regulating the decrfions of 
courts of jnftice ; but, in a later periodl^fcjhe body 
of civil law, ample as its contents are> was 
found hardly fufficient for that purpofe. To the 
jejuue • 
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. jejjW brevity of the Twelve Tables, the Hindoo 
Code "has no refemblance, but with refpedi to the 
number and variety of points it confiders.at will 
bear a companion with the celebrated digeft of 
Juftinian ; or with the fyftems of jurifprudence in 
nations moft highly civilized. Ihe articles of 
which the Hindoo Code is compofed, are arrang¬ 
ed in natural and luminous order. . Thev are 


numerous and comprehenfive, and inveftjgated # 
with that minute attention and difcernment which 


aje natural to a people diftinguifhed for acutenefs 
fcnd fubtility of underftanding, who have been 
long accuftomed to the accuracy of judicial pro¬ 
ceedings , and acquainted with all the refinements 
of regal practice. The decifions concerning every 
point (with a few exceptions occafioned by local 
prejudices and peculiar cuftoms) are founded upon 
the great and immutable principles of juftice which 
the human mind acknowledges and refpeds, in 
every age, and in all parts of the ear^i. Whoever 
examines the whole work, cannot entertain a 


doubt of its containing the jurifprudence of an 
enlightened and commercial people. Whoever 
looks into any particular title, will be furprifed 
with a minutenel's of detail and nicety of diftinc- 
tion, which, in many inftances , feem to go 
beyond the attention of European legiflation; and 
it is.remarkable that fome of the regulations which 
indicaMtthe greateft degree of refinement, were 
eftablUpl in periods of the moft remote antiquity. 
“ in the firft of the facred law-trads, ” (as is obifer- 
ved by a perfon to whom Oriental literature f 
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in all its branches, has been greatly indebted* I 
“ which the Hindoos fuppofe to have been revealed’ 

“ by Menu fome millions of years ago, there is 
“ a cfirious paflage on the legal intereft of money, 

(< and the limited rate of it id different cafes, ° 

“ with an exception in regard to adventures at fea, 

” an exception which the fenfe of mankind approves, 

“ and which commerceabfolutely requires, though 
u it was not before the reign of Charles I. that 
" our Englilb jurifprudence fully admitted it it* 

“ refped of maritime contrads ” It is likewife 
worthy of notice, that though the natives tif 
India have been diftinguilhed in every age for the 
humanity and mildnefs of their difpofition, yet 
fu<5h is the folicitude of their law-givers to preferve 
the order and tranquillity of fociety, that the 
punilhments which they inflid on criminals, are 
( agreeably to an obfervation of the ancients 
already mentioned) extremely rigorous. " Punilh- 
“ ment ” (according to a ftrikingperfonification in 
the Hindoo%ode) “ is the magiftrate; punilhment 
** is the infpirer of terror; punilhment is the nou- 
tc rilher of the fubjeds; punilhment is the defender 

from calamity; punilhmtfnt is the guardian of C 
** thofe that fleep; punilhment, with a blSck 
« afped , and a red eye, terrifies the guilty ” 

IV. As the condition of the ancient inhabitants 
pf India, whether,we confider them as individuals, 

** Sir William Jones’s Third Difcourfe, Afii^kearch, 

$• 428- 

** Code, ch. xxi. § g. " 
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or,£3 members of fociety, appears, from the 
preceding inveftigation, to have been extremely 
- favorable to the cultivation of ufeful and elegant 
arts; we are naturally led to inquire, whether 
the progrefs which they actually made in them , 
was fuch as might have been expected from a 
people in that fituation. In attempting to trace 
this progrefs, we have not the benefit of guidance 
equal to that which conducted our researches con¬ 
cerning the former articles of inquiry. The 
ajjeients, from their flender acquaintance with the 
interior ftate of India, have been able to commu¬ 
nicate little information with refpect to the arts 
cultivated there, and though the moderns, during 
their continued intercourfe with India for three 
centuries, have had accefs to obferve them with 
greater attention, it is of late only, that by 
Studying the languages now and formerly fpoken 
in India, and by confulting and translating their 
raoft eminent authors, they have begun to enter 
into that path of inquiry which leads with certainty 
to a,thorough knowledge of the ftate of arts 
L cultivated in that country. 

Qp.e of the firft arts which human ingenuity 
aimed at improving, beyond what mere neceflity 
requires, was that of bpilding. In the brief remarks 
which the fubjeCt of my inquiries leads me to 
make on the progrefs of this art in India, I (hall 
confin^ny attention wholly to thofe of higheft 
antiqui^T The mod durable monuments of human 
induftry are public buildings. The productions of 
'art, formed for the common purpofes of life, wafts 
T a 
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and perifh in tiling them; but works deftind^Tos* 
the benefit of poftevity fublift through ages, and 
it is according to'the manner in which tbefe are 
executed , that we form a judgment with refped « 
to the degree of power, (kill, and improvement 
to which the people by whom they were erected • 
had attained. In every part of India monuments 
of high antiquity ate found. Thefe are of two 
kinds, fuch as were confecrated to the o^ices of 
religion, or fortreffes built for the fecurity of the 
country In the former of thefe, to which Europe¬ 
ans, whatever their ftrudure may be, give the 
general name of Pagodas , we may obferve a 
dwerfity of ftyle, whi^h both marks the gradnal 
progrefs of architecture, and throws light on the 
general Rate of arts and manners in different pe¬ 
riods. The moft early Pagodas appear to have 
been nothing more than excavations in mountain^ 
ous parts of the country, formed probably in. 
imitation of the natural caverns to which the firft 
inhabitants of the earth retired for fafety during 
the night, and where they found fhelter from the 
inclemency of the feafon&». The moft celebrated, (& 
ancL .as there is reafon to believe , the moft anGieut '" / 
of all thefe, is the Pagoda in the ifland Elephanta, 
at no great diftance from Bombay. It has been 
hewn by the hands of man out of a folid rock , 
about half way up a high mountain, and formed 
into a fpacious area, nearly .120 feet fdfihre. In 
order to fupport the roof, and the weight of the 
mountain that lies above it s a number of malfjr 
pillars, and of a form not inelegant, have- bee® 
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eftt'out' of the fame rock, at fuch regular diftances, 
aS on the firft 'entrance prefents to the eye of the 
fpedtator an appearance both of beauty and of 
Ifrength. Great part of the infide is covered with 
human figures in high relief, of gigantic fize as 
well as fmgular forms, and diftingtiifhcd by a 
variety of fymbols , reprefenting , it is probable, 
the attributes of the deities whom they worfhipped, 
or the atflions of the heroes whom they admired. 
In the ifie of Salfette, ftill nearer to Bombay, are 
excavations in a fimilar ftyle , hardly inferior in 
magnificence, and deftined for the fame religious 
purpofes. 

Thefe ffupendous works are of fuch high anti¬ 
quity, that as the natives cannot, either from 
■ biftory or tradition, give any information concern¬ 
ing the time in which they were executed , they 
univerfally afcribe the formation of them to the 
power of fuperior beings. From the extent and 
grandeur of thefe fubterraneous manfions , which 
intelligent travellers compare to the moft celebrated 
monutioents of human power and art in any part 
P*of the earth, it is manifeft that they could not 
haste been formed in that ftage of focial life a^aere 
men continue divided into fmall tribes, unaccus¬ 
tomed to the efforts of perfevering induftry. It is 
©nly.in States of confiderable extent, and among 
people long habituated to fubordination, and to 
act witi^oncert, that the idea of fuch magnificent 
works is conceived , or the power of accomplifb* 
ing them can be found. * 

•*'- T 3 
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That fome fuch powerful ftate was eftabtlffred * 
in India at the time when the excavations in di e 
iflands of Elephanta and Salfette were formed, » 
not the only conclufion to be drawn from a furvey 
of them; the ftyle in which the fculptures with 
which they are adorned is executed, indicates acoo- 
fiderabte improvement in art at that early period. 
Sculpture is the imitative art in which man feems 
to have made the firft trial of his own. talents. 
But even in thofe countries where it has attained 
to the higheft degree of perfedion, its progress 
has been extremely flow. Whoever has attended 
to the hiftory of this art in Greece, knows how 
far (removed the firft rude effay to reprefent the 
human form, was from any complete delineation 
of it ”. But the different groupes of figures which 
ftill remain entire in the Pagoda of blephanta, 
however low they muft rank if they bt compared, 
with the more elegant works of Grecian or even 
Etrufcari artifts, are finiffied in a ftyle confiderably 
fiiperior to the hard inexprefiive manner of the 
Egyptians, or the figures in the celebrated palace 
of Perfepolis. In this light they have appeared to ( 
perfans. abundantly qualified to appreciate their 
merit, and from different drawings, particularly 
thofe of Niebuhr, a traveller equally accurate in 
obferving, and faithful in deferibing, we muft 
form a favorable opinion of the ftate of arts in 
India at that period. 0 

” Winkelman’s Hift. de 'I’Art chez les Anciens, tom. i. 

&C. ‘ 
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\t is worthy of notice, that although feveral of 
(!he figures in the caverns at Elephanta be fo 
different from thofe now exhibited in the Pagodas 
sif objeds of veneration, that fome learned Europe¬ 
ans have imagined they reprefent the rites of a 
religion more ancient than that now eftablilhed 
in Indoftan, yet by the Hindoos themfelves the 
caverns are con fide red as hallowed places of their 
own worfhip, and they flill refort thither to per¬ 
form their devotions, and honor the figures there 
in the fame manner with thofe in their own 
Pagodas. In confirmation of this, I have been 
informed by an intelligent perfon, who vifited 
this fubterraneous fanduary in the year 1782, that 
he was accompanied by a fagacious Brahmin, a 
native of Benares; who, though he had never 
been in it before that time , was well acquainted 
with the parentage, education, and life of every 
deity or human figure there reprefented, and 
explained with fluency the meaning of the various 
fymbols by which the'images were diflinguifhed. 
This may be confidered as a clear proof that the 
fyfiem of mythology now prevalent in Benares, 
is not different from that delineated in the Qtfcerns 
of Elephanta. Mr. Hunter , who vifited Elephanta 
in the year 1784, feems to confider the figures 
there as reprefenting deities who are flill objeds 
of worJObip among the Hindoos *\ One circum* 
fiance ferves to confirm the juflnefs of this opinion. 
Several of the moft copfpicuous perfonages in 

*■’ Archseologia. vol. tii. p. 286, &C. 

T 4 
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the group?s at Elephanta are decorated with the 
Zennar, the facred ftring or cord peculiar to the 
order of Brahmins, an authentic evidence of the 
diftindtion of calls having been eftablifbed in India 
at the time when thefe works were finifhed. 

2. Inftead of caverns, the original places of^ 
Worfhip, which could be formed only in particular 
fituations, the devotion of the people foon began 
to raife temples in honor of their deities in other 
parts of India. The ftrudture of thefe was at firft 
extremely fimple. They were pyramids of large 
dimenfion, and had no light within but what came 
from a fmall door. After having been long accuf- 
tomed to perform all the rites of religion in the 
gloom of caverns, the Indians were naturally led 
to confider the folemn darknefs of fuch a manfion 
as facred. Some Pagodas in this firft ftyle of build¬ 
ing ftill remain in Indoftan. Drawings of two of ■ 
thefe at Deogur, and of a third near Tanjore in 
the Carnatic, all fabrics of great antiquity, have 
been publilhed by Mr. Hodges and though 
they are rude ftrudtures, they are of fuch magni¬ 
tude as muft have required the power of fome 
confidefable (late to rear them. 

3. In proportion to the progrefs of the different 
countries of India in opulence and refinement, the 
ftrudture of their temples gradually improved. 
Prom plain buildings they became highlv orna¬ 
mented fabrics, and, both by their extent and 
magnificence, are monuments of the power and 


N* vt 
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of the people by whom they were ereded. 
fo this highly finifhed ftyle there are Pagodas of 
great antiquity in different parts of lndoftan, 
particularly in the Southern provinces, which 
were not expofed to the deftrudive violence of 
^ahomedaii zeal **. In order to affift my readers 
in forming fuch an idea of thefe buildings as may 
enable them to judge with refped to the early 
ftate of. arts in India, I fhall briefly defcribe two, 
of which we have the moft accurate accounts. 
The entry to the Pagoda of Chillambrum , near 
Porto Novo, on the Coromandel coaft, held in 
high veneration on account of its antiquity, is by 
a {lately gate under a pyramid a hundred *md 
twenty-two feet in height, built with large ftones 
above forty feet long; and more than five feet 
fquare , and all covered with plates of copper, 
- adorned with an immenfe variety of figures neatly 
executed. The whole ftrudure extends one 
thoufand three hundred and thirty two feet in one 
diredion, and nine hundred and thirty-fix in 
another. Some of the ornamental rarts are finifhed 
with an elegance entitled to the admiration of the 
mbft ingenious artifts The Pagoda of Sering- 
ham, fuperior in fandity to that of Chillambrum, 
furpaffes it as much in grandeur; and, fortunately, 
I can convey a more periled idea of it by adopting 
the words of an elegant and accurate hiftorian. 

,# See NOTE VII. 

17 Mem. de Literal, torn.'xxxi. p. 44., &c. Voy. de 
M, Sonnerat, tom. i. p. 217. 
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This Pagoda is fituated about a mile frofti the 
weftern extremity of the ifland of Seringham, 
formed by the divifioo of the great river Caveri 
into two channels, “ It is compofed of feven 
“ fquare inclofures, one within the other, the 
“ walls of which are twenty-five feet high and 
“ four thick. Thefe inclofures are three hundred 
<c and fifty feet diftant from one another , and 
u each has four large gates with a high tower; 

“ which are placed, one in the middle of each 
“ fide of the inclofure, and oppofite to the four 
“ cardinal points. The outward wall is near four 
“ miles in circumference, and its gateway to the 
“ Sbuth is ornamented with pillars, feveral of 
<c which are fingle Hones thirty-three feet long, 

<c and nearly five in diameter; and tbofe which 
“ form the roof are flill larger : in the inrnoft 
“ inclofures are the chapels. About half a mile ' 
« to the Eaft of Seringham, and nearer to the 
« Caveri than the Coleroon , is another large 
« Pagoda, called Jembikifma; but this has only 
« one inclofure. Ule extreme veneration in which 
“ Seringham is held, arifes' from a belief that it. 

contains that identical image of the god 
« Wiftchnu, which ufed to be worfhipped by 
« the god Brahma. Pilgrims from all parts of the 
“ peninfula come here to obtain abfolution, and 
“ none come without an offering of money; and 
“ a large part of the revenue of the ifland is 
“ allotted for the maintenance of Brahmins who 
« inhabit the Pagoda;' and thefe, with their 
« families, formerly compofed a multitude not feds 
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forty thoufand fouls, maintained, without 
? labor, by the liberality of fuperftition. Here, 
* as in all the other great Pagodas of India, the 
w Brahmins live in a fubordination which knows 
“ no refiftancc, and {lumber in a voluptuoufnefs 
“ which knows no wants ” 

The other fpecies of public buildings which 
I mentioned, were thofe ereded for the defence 
of the epuntry. From the immenfe plains of Indoftan 
there arife, in different parts, eminences and rocks 
fcrmed by nature to be places of flrength. Of 
thefe the natives early took pofleffion , and forti¬ 
fying them with works of various kinds, rendered 
them almpfl impregnable ftations. There faems 
to have been in fome diftant age, a period of 
general turbulence and danger in India, when fuch 
retreats were deemed effentially neceffary to public 
.fafety; for among the duties of magiftrates pre- 
feribed by the Pundits, one is, “thathe (hall ered 
“ a ftrong fort in the place where he chufes to 
“ refide; and (hall build a wall on all the four 
“ Tides of it, with towers and battlements, and 
“ fliall make a full ditch around it Of thefe 
fortreffes feverp.l remain, which, both from the 
appearance of the buildings, and from the tradition 
of the natives, muft have been conftruded in 
very remote times. Mr. Hodges has published 
views of three of thefe, one of Chunar Gur, 

** Orme’s Hift. of Milit. Tranfad. of Indoftan, vol. i. 
p. j:s. 

** Fa trad, to Code of Gentoo Laws, p. cxi. 
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fnuated upon the river Ganges, about ftxte^n 
miles above the city of Benares **; tbe fecond, of 
Gwallior, about eighty miles to the Couth of 
Agra M ; the third of Bidjegur, in the territory 
of Benares They are all, particularly Gwallior, 
works of confulerable magnitude and flrength. 
The fortreffes in Bengal, however, are not to be 
compared with feveral in the Decan. Affeergur, 
Burhampour, and Dowlatabad, are deemed by 
the natives to be impregnable and I am affured, 
by a good judge, that Affeergur is indeed a moflL 
ftupendous work, and fo advantageoufly fnuated 
that it would be extremely difficult to reduce it 
by force. • 

Nor is it only from furveying their public works 
that we are juftified in affenting the early profi¬ 
ciency of the Indians in elegant and ufeful arts : 
we are led to form the fame conclufion by a view 
of thofe productions of their ingenuity, which 
.were the chief articles of their trade with foreign 
nations Of thcfe the labors of the Indian loom 
and needle have, in every age, been the molt 
celebrated; and fine linen is conje&tired , with 
Come probability, to have been called by the 
ancients Sindor, , from the name of the river Indus 
or Sindus, near which it was wrought in tbe 
highelt pcrfedion *\ The cotton manufactures 
of India feem anciently to have been as much 

**. N* I. 81 N* II. ** N‘IIL 

’’.Rennel. Mem. p ij?. 159. _ ^ 

** Sir William Jones’s Third Difcourfe/p. 428. ' ' 
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rfdmired as they are at prefent, not only for their 
flelioate texture , but for the elegance with which 
Come of them are embroidered, and the beautiful 
tolor of the flowers with which others are adorned. 
Prom, the earlieft period of European intercourfe 
with India-, that country has been diftinguifhed 
for the number and excellence of the fubftances 
for dying various colors, with which it abounded 1 ’. 
The dye of the deep blue color in higheft eftimation 
among the Romans bore the name of Imhcum 
irTom India too, the fubftance ufed in dying a 
bright red color, feems to have been imported 17 ; 
and it is well known that both in the cotton and 
filk fluffs which we now receive from India, the 
blue and the red are colors of raoft confpicuous 
luftre and beauty. But however much the ancients 
may have admired thefe produdions oflndian art, 
ftvne circumftances, which I have already men¬ 
tioned , rendered their demand for the cotton- 
manufadures of India, far inferior to that of 
modern times; and this has occafioned the infor¬ 
mation concerning them which we receive from 
the Greek and Roman writers to be very impeded. 
We may conclude , however, from the wonderful 
refemblance of the ancient flare of India to the 
modern, that, in every period, the produdions of 

Strab. lib. xv. p. 1018 A. 1024 B. 

** -Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. xxxv. c. 6 . § 27. 

17 . Salmafius Exercifc Plinianas iii Solin. 180, &c. 810. 
Salmafitis de Homionymis Hfles Jatrica, c. 107. See 
NOTE VUi. 
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their looms were as various as beautiful. Tibet 
ingenuity of the Indians in other kinds of work- 
manfl)ip, particularly in metals and in ivory, is 
mentioned with praife by ancient authors, but 
without any particular defcription of their nature 
Of thefe early productions of Indian artifls, there 
are now fome fpecimens in Europe, from which 
it appears that they were acquainted with the 
method of engraving upon the hardeft flones and 
gems ; and, both in the elegance of their defigns 
and in neatnefs of execution, had arrived at 
confiderable degree of excellence. An ingenious 
writer maintains, that the art of engraving on 
genjs was probably an Indian invention; and cer¬ 
tainly was early improved there, and he fupports 
this opinion by feveral plaufible arguments **. 
The Indian engraved gems , of which be has 
publilhed defcriptions, appear to be the work- 
manfhip of a very remote period, as the legends 
on them are in the Sanficreet language **. 

But it is not only from the improved ftate oF 
mechanic arts in India , that we conclude itsjnha- 
bitants to have been highly civilized; a proof of 
this, ftill more convincing, maybe deduced fr^m 
the early and extraordinary productions of their 
genius in the fine arts. This evidence is rendered 

3 ‘ Strabo, liv. xv. p. 1044. B. Dionyf. Periegies, verf. 1016. 

’* Rafpe’s Introd. to Taflie’s Dei'cript. Catal. of engraved 
Gems, &c. p. xii. &c. 

4 ° Ibid. vol. i. p. 74. vo?. ii. plate xiii, . 
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rapre intereRing, by being derived from a fource 
of knowledge which the laudable curiofity of our 
. countrymen has opened to the people of Europe 
Within thefe few years. That all the fcience and 
literature polfelTed by the Brahmins, were con¬ 
tained in books written in a language, underRood 
by a few only of the moft learned among them , 
is a fad which has long been known; and all the 
Europeans fettled in India during three centuries, 
have complained that the Brahmins obRinately 
refufed to inRrud any perfon in this language. 
Bflt at length, by addrefs, mild treatment, and a 
perfuafton , that the earneRnefs with which inRruc- 
tion was folicited, proceeded not from any intention 
of turning their religion into derifion, but fr8m 
a defirc of acquiring a perfed knowledge of their 
fciences and literature, their fcruples have been 
overcome. Several Britilh gentlemen are now 
completely maRers of the Sanlkreet language. 
The myRerious veil, formerly deemed impene¬ 
trable, is removed; and, in the eourfe of five 
years, the curiofity of the public has been gratified 
by tWo publications as fingular as they were 
unexpeded. The one is a tranflation, by Mr, 
Wilkins, of an Epifode from the Mahabarat , an 
Epic poem, in high eRimation among the Hindoos, 
compofed, according to their account, by Kreefhna, 
Dwypayen Veias, the moR eminent of all theis 
Brahmins, above three thoufand years before the 
ChriRikn era. The other is Sacontola , a dramatic 
poem , written about a century before the birth 
of Chrift, trSnflated by Sir 1 'William Jones. 1 fliall 
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endeavour to give my readers fuch a view of fchQ 
fubjedt and compofition of each of tbefe, as may 
enable them to edimate the degree of merit which 
they pollefs. 

The Mahabarat is a voluminous poem, confid¬ 
ing of upwards of four hundred thoufand lines. 
Mr. Wilkins has tranflated more than a third of 
it; but only a Ibort epifode, entitled Baghvat- 
Geeta, is hitherto publilhed, and from this fpeci- 
men we mull form an opinion with refpfedt to the 
whole. The fubjedt of the poem is a famous 
civil war between two branches of the royal houfe 
of Bhaurat. When the forces on each fide were 
formed in the field, and ready to decide the conteft 
by the fword, Arjoon, the favorite and pupil of 
the god Kreelhna, who accompanied him in this 
hour of danger , requefted of him to caufe his 
chariot advance between two hoftile armies. He 
looked at both armies ,. and beheld, otr either fide', 
none but grandfires, uncles, coufins, tutors, fons, 
and brothers*! near relations or bofom-friends; and 
when he had gazed for a while, and faw thefe 
prepared for the fight, he was feized with extreme 
pity and compunction, and uttered his forrovv in 
the following words: — “ Having beheld, O 
* c Krteshnaf my kindred thus waiting anxious for 
“ the fight, my members fail me, my countenance 
« withereth, the hair ftandeth an end upon my 
« body, and all my frame trembleth with horror! 
“ Even Gandeev ,. my bow , efcapeth from -ny 
«* hand, and my fkin is parched and dried up — 
« When I have deftroyed my kindred, (hall I 
*“ longer 



'** Ton ger look for happinefs ? I wifli not for 
* vi&ory , Krccshna ; I want not dominion; 1 want 
w not pleafure; for. what is dominion and the 
“ enjoyments of life, or even life itfelf, when 
“ thofe for whom dominion, pleafure, and enjoy- 
“ roent wer£ to be coveted, have abandoned life 
“ and fortune, and Hand here in the field ready 
“ for the battle. Tutors, fons, and fathers, grand- 
cc fires and grandfons, uncles, nephews, coufins, 

“ kindred, and friends! Although they would 
“»k''|i me, I wifli not to fight them# no not even 
“ for the dominion of tht- three regions of the 
“ univcrfe , much lefs for this little earth ” In ' 
order to remove his fcruples, Kfeeftma informs 
him wfcatwas the duty of a prince of the Chehteree, 
or military- caff, when called to ac% in fuch a 
ficuation , and incites him to perform it by a 
variety of moral and philofophicaf arguments, the 
nature of which I fhail have occafion to confider 
particularly m another part of this DifTertation. 
In this dialogue between Kreeflma and his pupil, 
there are feveral paflages which give a high idea 
of the genius of the poet. The fpeech of Arjoort 
I h.Tve quoted, in which he expreffes the anguifh 
of his foul, muff have ftruck every reader as 
beautiful and pathetic ; and I fhall afterwards 
produce a defeription of the Supreme Being, and 
of the reverence wherewith he fiiould be worfliip- 
pedyvrbich is fublime. But while thefe excite out 
^-"Hiration, and confirm us jn the belief of a high 
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degree of civilization in that country where {ifch 
a work was produced, we are furprifed at the 
defect of tafte and of art in the manner of introdu¬ 
cing this Epifode. Two powerful armies are drawn 
up in battle-array, eager for the fight; a young 
hero and his inftrudor are defcribed as {landing 
in a chariot of war between them; that furely 
was not the moment for teaching him the principles 
of philofophy, and delivering eighteen le&ures of 
metaphyfics and theology. * 

With regard , however, both to the dramatic 
and epic poetry of the; Hindoos, we labor under 
the difadvantage of being obliged to form an 
opinion from a fingle fpecimen of each, and that 
of the latter, too, (as it is only a part of a large 
work,) an imperfect one. But if, from fuch fcanty 
materials, we^may venture upon any decifion, it 
mull be, that <bf the twp, the drama feems to 
have been conducted with the molt colredt tafle. 
This will appear from the obfervations which I 
now proceed to make upon Sacontala. 

It is only to nations confiderably advanced in 
refinement, that the drama is a favorite entertain¬ 
ment. The Greeks had been for a good time a 
polilhed people; Alcaeus and Sappho had compof- 
ed their Odes, and Thales and Anaximander had 
opened their fchools, before Tragedy made its 
firfl rude effay in the cart of Thtfpis; and a good 
time elapfed before it attained to any coiif-derable 
degree of excellence. From the drama ofSacont^'a 
then, we mud form advantageous idea of t* - " 
ftate of improvement in that fociety - to whf * 
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5 t&&e it was fuited. In eftimating its merit, how¬ 
ever, we muft not apply to it rules of criticifm 
drawn from the literature and taft& of nations with 
whith its author was altogether unacquainted; we 
mult not cxped the .unities of the Greek theatre; 
we muft not meafure. it by our own ftandard of 
propriety. Allowance muft be made for local 
cuftoms, and fmgular manners, arifingfrom a ftate 
of douiellic fociety, ad order of civil policy, Jmd 
afyllcm of religious opinions, very different from 
tfcofe dtabiifl)ed in Europe. Sacontala is not a 
regular drama, but, like fome of the plays early 
exhibited on the Spanifli and Englifh theatres, is 
a hiftory in dialogue , unfolding events which 
happened in different places, 'and during a feries 
of years. When viewed in this light, the fable is 
in general well arranged, the incidents are happily 
chofen , and the vicillj|udes in the fituation of the 
principal perfonages are hidden and unexpeded. 
The unravelling of the piece, however, though 
fome of the urcumftanccs preparatory to it be 
introdpced with fkil!, is at laft brought about by 
the intervention of ftiperior beings, which has 
always a bad effcd , and difcovers fome want of 
art. But as Sacontala was defcended of a celeftial 
nymph , and under the protedion of a holy 
- hermit, this heavenly interpofition may appear lcfs 
marvellous, and is extremely agreeable to the 
OrientaAirafle. In many places of this drama it is 
and tender, in fome pathetic; in others 
{l :re is a mixture of eotrlc with what is more 
Sous. Of each, examples might be given. I 

/ \ 
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(hall felc& a few of the firft , both becaufe fimplifhys 
and eendernefs are the charadteridic beauties of the 
piece, and becaufe they fo little referable the 
extravagant imagery and turgid dyie of Oriental 
poetry. 

Sacontala , the heroine of the drama, a princefs . 
of high birth, had been educated by a holy 
hermit in a hallowed grove, and had pa (Ted the 
early part of her life in rural occupations and 
padoral innocence. When Ihe was about to quit 
this beloved retreat, and repair to tire court oLa 
great monarch, to whom fhe had been married, 
Cana, her fofter-father, and her youthful compa¬ 
nions , thus bewail- their own lofs, and exprefs 
their willies for her happinefs, in a drain of fenti- 
ment and language perfe&ly fuited to their padoral 
character. 

“ Hear, O ye trees of tl^ hallowed fored, hear 
a and proclaim that Sacontala is going to the 
“ palace of her wedded lord; fhe, who drank 
“ not, though thirfty, before you were watered; 

” file, who cropped not, through affe&ion for 
“ you, one of your frefli leaves, though fhe would 

have been pleafed with fuch an ornament for 
“ her locks; fhe, whofe chief delight was in the 
“ feafon when your branches are fpangled with 
“ flowers! ” 

Chorus of Wood Nymphs. — “ May her way 
“ be attended with profperity! May'puq.pitious 
« breezes fprinkle, for her delight, the odoriferinjs 
“■ dud of rich bloffomsC, May pools of clear wat— 

« green with the leaves of the lotos ^ jefrelh f I 
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(he. walks; and may fhady branches be her 
^■defence from the fcorching fun-beams! ” 
Sacontala, juft as (he was departing from the 
grove, turns to Cana* “ Suffer me, venerable 
“ father !*to addrefs this Madhavicreeper, whofe 
“ red bloffoms inflame the grove. ” — Cana, 
“ My child I know thy nffetflion for it. ’’ — 
Sacont. “ O mod radiant of (hining plants, receive' 
“ my embraces, and return them with thy flexible 
“ arms ! from this day, though removed at a fatal 
“•diftance, 1 lhall for ever be thine. .— O beloved 
“ father, confider this creeper as myfelf! ” As 
flte advances, flie again addreffes Cana: “Father! 
“ when yon female antelope, who now moVes 
“ {lowly from the weight of the young ones with 
“ which (he is pregnant, (hall be delivered of them, 
“ fend me, I beg, a kind meffage with tidings 
•“ of her fafety. — Do not forget. ” — Cana. 
“ My beloved ! I will not forget it. ” — Sacont. 

[ finppiny. j “ Ah! what is it that clings to the 
“ ikirts of my robe, and detains me? ” — Cana. 
“ It is* thy adopted child, the little fawn , whofe 
“mouth, when the fliarp points of Cufa-grafs had 
“ Wounded it, has been fo often fmeared by thee 
“ with the healing oil of Ingudi ; who has been 
“ fo often fed by thee will* a handful of Synmaka- 
“ grains, and now will not leave the footfteps of 
“ his protf^ftrefs. ” — Sacont. “ Why doft thou 
“ tender fawn, for me who muft leave our 

~^4ommon dwelling-place? — As thou waft 
“reared by me when thoiv^hadft loft thy mother, 
“Jtvho diedfoon after thy birth, fo will my fofter- 

' v a 
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“ father attend thee , when we are feparated^ wtfth 
“ anxious care. — Return, poor thing, return 
“ — we mull pai t. ” [ Sh? burfis into tears . ] — 

Cana. “Thy tears, my child, ill fuitthe occahon, 
“ we ihall all meet again ; be firm; fee the diredt 
“ road before thee, and follow it. When the big 
“ tear lurks beneath thy beautiful eye-lafhes, let 
“ thy refolution check its firfl efforts to difengage 
“ itfelf. — In thy paffage over this earth, where 
cc the paths are now high, now low, and the 
“ true path feldom diftinguifhed, the traces of th f y 
“ feet mufl needs be unequal; but virtue will prefs 
“ thee right onward *\ ” 

From this fpecimen of the Indian drama, every 
reader of good tafte, I fhould imagine, will be 
fatisfied, that it is only among a people of pohfhed 
manners and delicate femiments that a compolition 
fo fimple and correct could be produced or 
relilhed. I obferve one inflance in this'drama of 
that wild extravagance fo frequent in Oriental 
poetry. ’The monarch, in replacing a bracelet 
which had dropped from the arm of Sacontala, 
thus addreffes her: “ Look, my darling, this is* 
“ the new moon which left the firmament in honor 
“ of fuperior beauty , and having defcended on 
“ your enchanting w^ft, hath joined both . its 
“ horns round it in the fhape of a bracelet 
But this is the fpeech of an enraptured your’ 
man to his miftrefs, and in every age antf' 

41 Aft IV. p. 47, &c^ y 

*’ Aft III. p. 16. - ^ 
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&aggerated praife is expcded from tlie mouth of 
6>vcrs. Dramatic exhibitions feem to have been 
a favorite amufcment of the Hindoos as well as of 
other civilized nations. “ The tragedies, comedies, 
“ farces, ai\d rmifical pieces of the Indian theatre, 
0 would fill as many volumes as that of any nation 
“ in ancient or modern Europe. They are all in 
“ verfe where the dmloguc is elevated, and in 
“ profe 'where it is familiar; the men of rank and 
“learning are rcprefentdl fpeaking pure Snnfirit, 
“ and the women Praait, which is little more 
“ than the language of the Brahmins, melted 
“ down by a delicate articulation to the foftuefs 
“ of Italian; whiltfthe low peifons of the drama 
“ fpeak the vulgar diale&s of the fevcral provinces 
“ which they are fnppofcd to inhabit 4 \ ” 

V. The attainments of the Indifns in fcience , 
furnifl) an additional proof of their early civiliza¬ 
tion. By every perfon who has vifited India in 
ancient or modern times, its inhabitants, either in 
tranfaclions of private bufmefs, or in the condudt 
of political affairs, have been deemed not inferior 
to .ihe people of any nation in fagacity , acute- 
nefs of undemanding, or addrefs. From th» 
application of fuch talents to the cultivation of 
.fcience, an extraordinary degree of proficiency 
might hav 8 been expeded. The Indians were, 
accordingly, early celeWated on that account, 
ayi^fome of the moil eminent of the Greek 


'* Preface to Sacont* by Sir William Jones, p, ix. See 
TE IX. ' 
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philofophers travelled into India, that,. byc6riv£rf- 
jpg with the fages of that country, they might 
acquire fome portion of the knowledge for which 
they were diftinguifhed The accounts, however, 
which we receive from the Greeks and Romans, 
of the fciences which attracted the attention of the 
Indian philofophers, or of (he difcoveries which 
they had made in them, are very imperfect. To 
the refearcbe> of a few intelligent perfons, who 
have vifited India during-the courfe of the three 
laft centuries, we are indebted for more ample 
and authentic information. But from the reluctance 
with which the Brahmins communicate their fciences 
# to ( grangers, and the inability of Europeans to 
acquire much knowledge of them, while, like the 
• myfteries of their religion, they were concealed 
from vulgar tyes in an unknown tongue, this 
information was acquired flowly and with great 
difficulty. The fame obfervation , however , 
which 1 made concerning our knowledge of the 
ftate of the tine arts among the people of India , 
is applicable to that of their progrefs in fcience, 
and the prefent age is the firft furnifhed with 
fufficient evidence upon which to found a decilive 
judgment with refpeiT to either. 

Science, when viewed as disjoined from religion, 
the confideiation of which 1 referve £or another 
head, is employed in»contemplating <«j^er the 
ojperations of the’ underftanding, the exerche-^nf 
our moral powers, or ^he nature and qualities L_ 

♦ I 

*' Bruckeri Hilt. Philofoph. vol. i. p. 190. 
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External objects. The firft is denominated logic j 
pie fecond ethics; the third phyfics j or the 
knowledge of nature. With r«fped to the early 
progrefs in cultivating each of thefe fciences in 
India; we'are in poffeffion of fads-which merit 
attention. 

But, prior to the confideration of them, it is 
proper to examine the ideas of the Brahmins with 
refped to mind itfelf, for if-thefe were not juft, 
all their theories concerning its operations mnft 
have been erroneous and fanciful. The difiinclion 
between matter and fpirit appears to have been 
early known by the plulofophers of India, and 
to the latter they aferibed many powers , of w£idi 
they deemed the former to be incapable; and when 
we recoiled how inadequate our conceptions are 
of every object that does not fall under the cog- 
• nizance of the fenfes, we may affirm (if allowance 
be made for a peculiar notion of the Hindoos 
which fhall be afterwards explained) that no de- 
fcri(Jtion of the human foul is more fuited to the 
dignity of its nature than that given by the author 
of the Mahabarat. “ Some,” lays he, “regard 
“ the foul as a wonder, others hear of it with 
“ aftonifliment, but no one knoweth it. The wea- 
pon divideth it not; the fire burneth it not; 
“ the water corrupteth it not; the wind drieth it 
£< not^grsy ; for it is indivifible, inconfumable , 

' “^corruptible; it is eternal, univerfal, permanent, 
^ limmoveable ; it is invifible, inconceivable, and 
{ unalterable ". ” After this view of the fentiments 
f**' llaghvat-Gecp, p. 37. 
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of the Brahmins concerning mind itfelE, we may 
proceed to confider their ideas with refped to each 
of the fciences, <in that tripartite arrangement 
which f mentioned. 

ift, Logid and Metaphysics. On.no fubjed 
has the human underftanding been more exercifed 
than in analyzing its own operations. The various 
powers of the mind have' been examined and 
defined. The origins and progrefs of our ideas 
have been traced; and proper rules have bee” 
prefer:bed , of proceeding from the obfervation of 
fads to the eftablifhment of principles, or from 
the { knowledge of principles to form arrangements 
of fciences. The philosophers of ancient Greece 
were highly celebrated for their proficiency in 
•tbefe abftrufe fpeculations; and, in their dffeuflions 
and arrangements , difeovered fuch depth of 
thought, and acutenefs of difcernment, that their 
fyflems of Logic, particularly that of the Peripa¬ 
tetic School, have been deemed mod diftinguiflted 
efforts of human reafon. 

But fince we became acquainted, in fome degree, 
with the literature and fcieuce of the Hindoos, 
we find that as foon as men arrive at that ftage 
in focial life, when they can turn their attention 
to fpeculative inquiries, the human mind will, in. 
every region of the earth, difplay nearly the fame 
powers , and proceed in its inveftigatiodS'lc^Ldif. 
coveries by nearly fimilar fteps. From Aora-l 
Fazel’s compendium of- the philofophy <7 of tfr 

'Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii.jp. 95, &c,„ _____ _ 




Hindoos, the knowledge of which he acquired , 
$s he informs us, by affociating intimately with 
$ie moft learned men of the nation; from the fpe- 
cimen of the*r logical difeuftions contained in that 
portion of the Shafter publifhed by Colonel Dow ”, 
and from many paffages in the Baghvat-Geeta, it 
afppears that the fame fpeculations which occupied 
the philofophers of Greece had engaged the atten¬ 
tion* of the Indian Brahmins^ and the theories of 
the former , either concerning the qualities of 
^eternal objedts , or the nature of our own ideas , 
were not more ingenious than thofe of the latter. 
To define with accuracy, to diftinguifh with 
acutenefs, and to reafon with fubtlety, are chafac- 
teri&ics of both; and in both, the fame excefs of 
refinement, in attempting to analyze thofe opera¬ 
tions of mind which the faculties of man were not 
. formed to comprehend , Jed fometimes to the moft 
falfe and dangerous conclufions. That fceptical 
philofophy , which denies the exiftence of the 
material world, and afTerts nothing to be real 
but cwr own-ideas, feems to have been known in 
India as well as in Europe and the fages of 
the Eaft, as they were indebted to philofophy for 
the knowledge of many important truths, were 
nop more exempt than thofe of the Weft from its 
delufions and errors. 

^-''iMertation , p. xxxix, &c. 

)** Dow’s Differtation, p. lv’l. Ayeen Altbery, vol. iii. 
izg. y 
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2d, Ethics. This fcience, which has for its 
objed, to afcertain what diRingtrifhes virtue from 
vice , to inveRigate what motives fhouid prompt 
men to ad, and to prefcribe rules fot®the condud 
of hie, as it is of all other the moll intereRing, 
feems to have deeply engaged the attention of 
the Brahmins. Their fentiments with refped to 
thefe points were various, and, like the philofo- 
phers of Greece, the»Brahmins were divided into 
feds, diftinguifbed vy maxims and tenets often 
diametrically oppofite. That fed with whofe 
opinions we are, fortunately, beft acquainted , 
had eftabliihed a fyftem of morals, founded on 
principles the mod generous and dignified which 
unaffiRed reafon is capable of difcovering. Man, 
they taught, was formed, not for fpeculation or 
•indolence, but for adion. He is born, not for 
himfelf alone , but for his fellow-men. The • 
happinefs of the fociety of which he is a member, 
the good of mankind , are his ultimate and 
higheft objeds. In cbufing what to prefer or to 
rejed , the juRnefs and propriety of his choice are 
the only confiderations to which he fhouid attend. 
The events which may follow his adions are not’in 
his own power, and whether they be profperous 
or adverfe , as long as he is fatisfied with the pu¬ 
rity of the motives which induced him to ad, he 
can enjoy that approbation of his o\gn mind, 
which conRitutes genuine happinefs, ipdepVi.C'^nt 
of the power of fortune or the opinions of oth|F’ 
men. “ Man {fays theXiuthor of the Mahabaraq 
“^enjoyeth not freedom from adion. Every ma, 
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u ,is involuntarily urged to act by thole principles 
? ‘which are inherent in his nature. He who 
I .• * reftraineth his adive faculties, and fitteth down 

, * with his mind attentive to the objects of his 

; ’ * fenfes, may be called one of an aflrayed foul. 

. w The man, is praifed, who having fubdued all 
f ' “ hfs pallipns, performeth with his adive faculties 

. “ all the fundions of life unconcerned about the 

\ “ tvent Let the motive be in the deed , and 

“ not in the event. Be not one whofe motive 
“ for adion is the hope of reward. Let not thy 
“ life be fpent in inadion. Depend upon applica- 
“ tion, perform thy duty, abandon all thought 
“ of the conf.quence, and make the event equal, 
“ whether it terminate in gopd or in evil; for 
, “ fucli an equality is called Tog [i. e. attention 

' “ to what is fpiritual ]. Seek an afylum then in 

“ wifdom alone ; for the miferable and unhappy 
“ are fo on account of the event of things. Men 
“ who are endued with true wifdom are unmind- 
“ ful of good or evil in this world. Study then 
“to obtain this application of thy underftanding, 

. c ‘ for fuch application in bufinefs is a precious art. 
“ Wife men who have abandoned all thought 
“ of the fruit which is produced from their adions, 
“ are freed from the chains of birth; and go to 
the regions of eternal happinefs 
From thefe, and other paffages which I might 
have Hoofed, we learn that the diftinguifihing 
doctrines of the Stoical School were taught in 

fl (’* Baghvat-Geeta, p. 44. 
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India many ages before the birth of Zeno, and. 
inculcated with a perfuafive earneflnefs' neaVIy 
refen bling that of ftpidetus; and it is not without 
aftonifhmcnt that we find theienets of this manly 
adive philofophy, which feem to be formed only 
for men of the moft vigorous fpirit, prefcribed 
as the rule of conduit to a race of people ifcore 
eminent for the gentlenefs of their difpofition than 
for the elevation of their minds. • 

3d, Phyfics. In all.the fciences which contribute 
towards extending our knovvledge of nature, in 
mathematics, mechanics , and aftronomy, Arith¬ 
metic is of elementary ufe. In whatever country 
then we find that fuch attention has been paid 
to^the improvement of arithmetic as to render its 
operations moft eafy and corred, we may prefume 
that the fciences depending upon it have attained 
a fuperior degree of perfedion. Such improve¬ 
ment of this fcience we find in India. While, 
among the Greeks and Romans, the only method 
ufed for the notation of numbers was by the 
letters of the alphabet, which neceflarily rendered 
. arithmetical calculation extremely tedious and 
operofe, the Indians had, from time immemorial, 
employed for the fame purpofe the ten ciphers, 
or figures, now univerfally known£ and by means 
of them performed every operation in arithmetic , 
with the greateft facility and expedition® Bv the 
happy invention of giving a different* v:\lue to 
each figure according to its change of place , Vo 
more than ten figures \are needed in calculation^ 
$he ipoft complex, and of any given extent; an f 
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. arithmetic is the^moft perfedl of all the fciences. 
^he Arabians, not long after their fettlement in 
Spain , introduced this mode of notation into 
Europe, and were candid enough to acknowledge 
that they had derived the knowledge of it from 
the Indians., Though disadvantages of this mode 
of notation are obvious and great, yet fo flowly 
do mankind adopt new inventions, thaf the ufe 
of it was for fome time confined to fcience; by- 
degrees,' however, men of bufinefe* relinquilhed 
l^ie former cumberfome method of computation 
by letters, and the Indian arithmetic came into 
general ufe throughout Europe s \ It is now fo 
familiar and Ample , that the ingenuity of fhe 
people, to whom we are indebted tot the inven¬ 
tion , is lefs o.bferved and lefs pelebrated than it 
merits. 

The Aftronomy of the Indians is a proof ftill 
more confpicubus of their extraordinary, progrefs 
in fcience. The attention and fuccefs with which 
they fludied the motions of the heavenly bodies 
were.fo little known to the Greeks and Romans 
that it is hardly mentioned by tfiera but in the 
mo/l curfory manner But as foon as the Maho- 
medans eftabliflied an intercourfe with the natives 
of India, they obferved and celebrated the fupe- 

aaority of their aftqpnomical knowledge. Of the 
Europeans who vifited India, after the communica¬ 
tion,.srith 1 it by the Cape of Good Hope was 

£( »” Montucla, Hid. des Math/mat. tom. i. p. j<?o, &c. 

K /‘ Strabo, Jib. xv. p. 1047 A. Dion. Perieg. v. 1175. 



difrovered, JVJ. Bernier, an inquifitive and pbifo*' 
fophical traveller , was one of the firft who 
learned that the Indians had long applied to the 
ftudy of aftronomy, and had made confiderable 
progrefs in that fcience His information, how¬ 
ever , feems to have been very general and 
imperfect We are indebted for $e firft i?ientific 
proof of the great, {jroficiency of the Indians in 
aftronomical knowledge, to M. de la Loubere, 
who, on his* return from his embaffy to Siam, 
brought with him an extradt from a Siamefc 
manufcript, which contained tables and rules for 
* calculating the places of the fun and moon. The 
roacmer in | 3 ^jl<ch thefe tables were conftru&ed 
rendered the principles on which they were founded 
extremely obfcure, and it required a commentator 
as converfant. in aftronomical calculation as the 
celebrated Caffini, to explain the meaning of this, 
curious fragment. The epoch of ?he Siamefe tables 
correlponds to the 21ft of March, A. D. 6;8. 
Another fet of tables was transmitted from Chrif- 
nabouram, in ^he Carnatic, the epoch of which 
anfwers to the 10th of March, A. D. 1491. 
A third fet of tables came from Narfapom , and 
the epoch of them goes no farther back than 
A. ‘ D. 1569. 1 he fourth and moft curious fet 
of tables was publifiied by M$de Gentil, to whom' 
they were communicated by a learned Brahmin 
of Tirvalore, a (mall town on the Cordhrcndel 
coaft, #bout twelve .miles weft of Negapatamr 

Voyages-,‘tom. ii. p. 14? , &c. • 1 
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>The epoch of thefe tables is of high antiquity, 
^••coincides with the beginning of the celebrated 
•era of the Calyougham or Collee Jogue , which 
■commenced , according to the Indian account, 
three thoufand one hundred, and two years before 
•. the birth of.Chrift ”. # 

T^efe four fets of 'tables have been examined 
and compared by M. Badly, who with Angular 
> le)lc,t y o f genius has conjoined an uncommon 
degree of eloquence with the patient refearches 
an aftroiromer, and the profound, inveftigations 
of a geometrician. His calculations have been 
verified, and Ins reafonings have been illuftrated 
am. extended by M. Playfair, in a very maRerly 
Lufiertation, publifhed ,n the Tran»ons of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh st . 

. dad of attempting to follow them in reafon. 
mgs and calculations, which, from their nature, 
are often abttrufe and intricate , I fhall fatisfy 
myfelf with, giving fuch a general view of them 
as is fuited to a popular work. This, I hope, 
may .convey a proper idea of what has been 
publilhed concerning the aftronofhy of India, a 
fuhjeift too curious and important to be omitted 
in any account of the Rate of fcience in that 
•country; and, without interpofing any judgment 
•of my own, I fhall leave each of my readers to 
form’ his own opinion. 

It. may Be confidered as the general refult of all 

•'* See NOTE X. ’ 

“ Vol, ii. j>. 135. 
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the inquiries , reafonitigs , and calculations , with 
refped to Indian aftroi.omy, which have hitherto 
been made public, “ That the motion of the 
“ heavenly bodies, and more particularly their 
“ fituation at the commencement of the different 
“ epochs to which thl^four fets of .tables refer, 
“ are afcertained with great accuracy; and that 
“ many of the elements of their calculations, 

“ efpecially for very remote ages, are verified 
“by an aftonifhing coincidence with the tables 
“ of the modern aftronomy of Europe, when 
* improved by the lateft and moft nice deductions 
“ from the theory of gravitation.” Thefe conclu- 
fio^ns are rendered peculiarly interefting, by the 
evidence which they afford of an advancement in 
fcience unexampled in the hiftory of rude nations. 
The Indian Brahmins, who annually circulate a 
kind of almanac, containing aflronomical predic¬ 
tions of fome of the more remarkable phenomena 
in the heavens, fuch as the new and full moons, 
the eclipfes of the fun and mo®n, are in poffeflion 
of certain methods of calculatidp, which , r upon 
examination, ire found to involve in them a < 
very extenfive fyflem of aflronomical knowledge. 
M le Gentil , a French allronomer, had an 
opportunity, while in India, of obferving two 
eclipfes of the moon, which had been calculated, 
by a Br. hmin. and he found the error in either 
to be very inconfiderable. f 

The accuracy of thefe refults is lefs furprifing 
than the juftnefs and ft^entific nature of the prin¬ 
ciples on which the tables, by which they calcu- 




IWe, are tpnfhnoted. For the method of predicting 
CoJipfcs which is followed by the Brahmins, is 
a kind altogether oiflcrcnt Jrorn any that has 
been found in the podefilon of rude nations in 
the infancy of aftronomy. In Chaldtva, and even 
in Gieece,,iu the early ages, the method of cal- 
cnl ting eclipfes was founded on the obfervation 
of a certain period or cycle , after which the 
eciiji'.es of the fun and moon return nearly in the 
fane tn'-ier; Out there was no attempt to analyze 
jh- diiinenr circiiinftances on which the eeJipfe 
depi-nds , or to deduce its phenomena from a 
p do knowledge of the motions 01 the fun 
avl m,,on. J his kilt was rtferve^for a more 
advanced period, when geo.netfJflF as wcfl as 
arnhaia t , were called m to the allifbnce of 
a tronomy, nod if it was attempted at a'l, leems 
inn to have iieen attempted with fuccefs before 
the age of Hipparchus. It is a method of this 
fnncnrr kind, founded on principles, and on an 
aii.-lvks of the motions of the fun and moon, 
winch guides die calculations of the Brahmins, 
and ihtv never employ any of the grofler cfinna- 
tions, winch were the pride of the firlt aftronomers 
in figypt and Chnld.ea. 

, d lie Brahmins of the prefent times arc guided 
in' their calculations by thefe principles, though 
they do not nbw underhand them ; they know 
only the' life of the tables which arc in their 
p d.iVn on , but are unacquainted with the method 
of che.r confl ruction. I l.’e Brahmin who vifited 
[\ 1 . le Gt ntd at BondicHerry, and inltructcd him 
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in the ufe of the Indian tables, had no kfunvledg'e • 
of the principles of his art , and difcovered-.no 
curiofity concerning the nature of M. le Gentil’s 
obfervations , or about the inffruments which he 
employed. He was equally ignorant with refped 
to the authors of thefe tables,; and whatever is to 
be learnt, concerning the time or place of their 
conftrudtion , mull be deduced from the tables 
themfelves. One fet of thefe tables (as was 
formerly obferved) profefs to be as old' as the 
beginning of the Calyougham, or to go back to 
the year 3102 before the Chriftian era; but as 
nothing (it may be fuppofed ) is eafier than for 
an ^iftronomervto give to his tables what date 
he pleafes ,\am , by calculating backwards , to 
eftablifh an epoch of any afligned antiquity, the 
pretenfions of the Indian aftronomy to fo remote 
an origin are not to be ‘admitted without ex¬ 
amination. 

That'examination has accordingly been- infti- 
tuted by M. Badly , and the refult of his inquiries 
is afferted to be, that the aftrond*ny of Indja is 
founded on obfervations which cannot be of a much 
later date than the period above rnentioned. For 
the Indian tables reprefent the ftate of the heavens 
at that period with aftonifhing exadilefs; and 
there is between them and the calculations of 
our modern aftronomy fuch a conformity, with 
refpedt to thofe ages, as could refult from 0 nothmg, 
but from the authors of the former having accu¬ 
rately copied from natufe, and having delineated- 
$ruly the face of the heavens, in the age wherein 
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they Jived. In order to give forne idea of the 
* 1 , degree of accuracy in the Indian tables, I 

/hall feted a few inftances of it, out of many 
that might be produced. The place of the fun for 
the aftronomtetf! epoch at the beginning of the 
\ Calyougham, as ftate'd in the tables of Tirva!ore> 
is only forty- feven minutes greater than by the 
tables of M. de la Caille, when correded by the 
calculations of M. de ia Grange. The place of 
the moon, in the fame tables, for the fame epoch, 
is only thirty-feven minutes different from the 
tables of Mayer. The tables of Ptolemy, for that 
epoch, are erroneous no lefs than^ten decrees 
with refped to the place of the fuflRand ele'Ven 
degrees with refped to that of the moon. The 
acceleration of the moon’s motion, reckoning from 
the beginning of the Calyougham to the prefent. 
time, agrees, in the Indian tables, with thofe of 
Mayer to a fmgle minute. The inequality of the 
fun’s motion, and the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
which were both greater in former ages than 
they ’are now, as represented in the tables of 
r I irvalorc, are almoft of the precife quantity that 
the theory of gravitation affighVto them three 
thoufand years before the Chriftian era. It is 
accordingly for thofe very remote ages (about 
5000 years diftant from the prefent ) that their 
nflronomy* is accurate, and the nearer we come 
down to our own times, the conformity of its 
r^fults with ours diminiflyjs. It feems rcaPortable 
to fuppofc, tjiat the time* when its rules are mull 
X 3 
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accurate, is the time when the obfervatrons Wfre 

marie on which thefe rules are founded. 

In fupport of this conclufion, M. Bailly main¬ 
tains that none of all the agronomical fyitems nf 
Greece, or Perlia, or of Tartary* from form of 
which it might be fnfpeded’that tfve Indum tables 
were copied , can be made to agree with them, 
efpecially when we calculate for very remote ages. 
The fuperior perfection of the Indian tables be- I 
comes always more confpicuous as^ we go tarthey 
back into antiquity. This Ihows , likewife, how 
difficult it is to conftrud any aftronomical tables, 
which' will^Mree with the ftate of the heavens 
for*a peiiolHp remote from the time when the 
tables were conftruded, as lour or five thoufand 
years. It is only from aflronomy in its moft 
advanced ftate, Inch as it has attained in modern 
Europe, that fuch accuracy is to be expected. 

When an eltimate is endeavoured to bo made 
of the geometrical Ikill ncceffary for the couftiuc- 
tion of the Indian tables and rules, it is found to 
be very confildeiable ; and, bolide the knowledge v 
of elementary geometry, it mnfl have required 
plain and fpherieal trigonometry, or fomedung 
equivalent to them, together with certain methods, 
of approximating to the values of geometrical, 
magnitudes , which feem to rife very far above 
the elements of any of thofe faiences.• Some of 
thefe laft mark alfo very clearly (although this 
bas not been obferveA by FV1. illy) that the 
places to which thefe fables are adapted, mu ft 
be fituated between the Tropics, l^paufe they are 
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, altogether^'inapplicable at a greater diftance from 
| tfye Equator. 

•From this long induction, the conclufion which 
fee ms obvioufly to refult is, that the Indian 
aftronomy is founded upon obfervations which 
were made 0 at a very early period j and when 
we confider the exact agreement of the places 
^ which they aflign to the fun and moon, and 
other heavenly bodies, at that epoch, with thofe 
deduced from the tables of De la Caille and 
> ftlayer, it ftrongly confirms the truth of the por¬ 
tion which I have been endeavouring to eftablifii, 
concerning, the early and high ftate of civilization 
in India. „ 

Before I quit this fubjetft, there n^>ne circum- 
ftance which merits particular attention. All the 
knowledge which we have hitherto acquired of 
the principles and conclufions of Indian aftronomy 
is derived from the fouthern part of the Carnatic, 
and the tables are adapted to places fituated 
between the meridian of Cape Comorin and that 
. which paffes through the eaftern part of Ceylon !7 . 
The Brahmins in the Carnatic acknowledge that 
the’ir fcience of aftronomy was^darived from the 
North, and that their method of calculation is 
tWiominated Fakiam, or New, to diftingtiifli it 
from the Sidilantam , or anciqnt method eftabhfhed 
at Benare.<v, which they allow to be much more 
perfecft; and we learn from Abul Fazel, that all 
the aftronomers of indoftan rely entirely upon 

ST Bailly > Six: v Ptelim. *p. xvii. 
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the precepts contained in a book cat Jed Soort} 
Sudhanf , compofed in a very remote period It 
is manifeftly from this book that the method to 
■which the Brahmins of the South gave the name 
of Siddantam is taken. Benares has been from time 
immemorial the Athens of India, the reftdence of 
the mod learned Brahmins, and the feat both of 
fcience and literature. There, it is highly proba¬ 
ble, whatever remains of the ancient adronomical 
knowledge and difcoveries of the Brahmins, is dill 
preferved In an enlightened age and nation', 
and during a reign diftinguilhed by a fucceffion 
of the moftfplendid and fuccefsful undertakings 
to extend theknowledge of nature, it is an objed 
worthy of pd^hc attention, to take meafures for 
obtaining polfcffion of all that time has fpared of 
the philofophy and inventions of the mod early 
and mod highly civilized people of the Eaft. It 
is with peculiar advantages Great Britain may 
engage in this laudable undertaking. JBenares is 
fubjed to its dominion; the confidence of the 
Brahmins has been fo far gained as to render 
them communicative ; fome of our countrymen 
are acquainted 'w-uh that facred language in which 
the myderies both of religion and of fcience are 
recorded; movement and adivity has been given 
to a fpirit of inquiry throughout all the Britilh' 


’* Ayeeri Akbery, 

** IW. Bernier, in 
jn Penares filled with 
phyficians, and poets. 


iit. p. §. 

the«vear i<568,, fatr a large hajl 
the works of the Ihdian philofophers, 

Vo ’ li ' !1 \Ct 
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efrablifhn Hents in India; perfons who vifited that 
country with other ‘views, though engaged in 
occupations or a »ery different kind , are now 
carrying on fcientific and literary refearches with 
ardor and fuccefs. Nothing feems now to be 
wanting but'that thofe intruded with the adminif- 
tration of the Britifh empire in, India, fhould' . 
enable forme perfon, capable, by his talents and 
liberality offentiment, of inveftigating and explain- 
ing the more abftrufe parts of Indian- philofophy, 
ft) devote his whole time to that important objed. 
Thus Great Britain may have the glory of explor- , 
ing fully that extenfive field of unknown feience, 
which the Academicians of France Md the merit 
of firft opening to the people of Europe 

Vi. The laft evidence, which I lb all mention 
of the early and high civilization of the ancient 
. Indians, is deduced from the confideration of their 
religious tenets and pradices. The inftitutions of 
religion, publicly eftablifhed in all the extenfive 
countries ftretching from the Banks of the Indus 
to Gape Comorin , prefent to view an afped 
nearly fimilar. They form a regular and complete 
fyftem of fuperftition, ftrengikc«*d and upheld 
by every thing which can excite the reverence 
fecuje the attachment of the people. The 
temples, consecrated to their deities, are magnifi- , 
cent, and,adorned not only with rich offerings, $ 
but with the moft exquiftte works in painting and 
fculpture, which the artifts, higheft in eftimation 
./ 

See - 



among them, were capably of exectjjjfig. The 
rites and ceremonies of their worfhip^re pompous 
and fplendid, and the perford&nce of them not 
only mingles in all the tranfatflions of common 
life, but conflitures an effential part of them. The 
Brahmins, who, as minilWs of religion, prefide 
in all its functions, are elevated above every other 
order of men, by an origin deemed not only more 
noble , but acknowledged to be facred. They 
have eftablilhed among themfelves a regular 
hierarchy and gradation of ranks, which, by 
fecuring fubordination in their own order , adds 
weight to their authority , and gives them a 
rnofe abfolu^e) dominion over the minds of the 
people. This dominion they fupport by the com¬ 
mand of the immenfe revenues with which the 
liberality of princes, and the zeal of pilgrims and 
devotees, have enriched their Pagodas* 1 . 

It is far from my intention to enter into any 
minute detail with refped to this vafLand com¬ 
plicated fyftem of fuperfticion. .An attempt to 
enumerate the multitude of deities which are the 
objeds of adoration in India ; to deferibe the 
fplendor of woTfhYp in their Pagodas , and the 
immenfe variety of their rites and ceremonies; to 
recount the various attributes and fuudiou's which 
the craft of priefts, or the credulity of the people, 
have aferibed to their divinities; efpecially if I 
were to accompany air this with a review of 
the numerous and often fanciful fpeculations and 



tlieoriesN^nearned men on this fubjed, would 
rtquire a wd>k of great magnitude. I fliall, there¬ 
fore, on this, \[s on fome of the former heads. 
Confine myfelf to the precifc point which I have 
kept uniformly in view, and by conlidering the 
ftate of religion in India, I fliail endeavour not 
onfy> to throw additional light on the ft ate of 
civilization in that oountry, but I flatter myfeif 
that, at the fame time, 1 fhall be able to give 
■jdmt may be confidered as a (ketch and outline 
of the hiftory and progrefs of fuperftition and 
falfe religion in every region of the earth 

I. We may obferve, that, in every country 
the received mythology, or fyftem of fuperftitfous 
belief, with all the rites and ceremonies which it 
prcfcribes»is formed in the infancy of fociety , in 
rude and barbarous times. True religion is as 
' different from fuperftition in its origin, as in its 
nature. The former is the offspring of reafon 
cherifhed by fcience, and attains to its higheft 
perfection in ages of light and improvement. Igno¬ 
rance and fear give birth to the latter, and it is 
always in the darkeft periods that it acquires the 
greateft vigor. That numerouf part of the human 
f- gjries whofe lot is labor, whofe principal and 
"almolt iWe--*ccupation is to fecure fubfiitencc, 
has. neither leifure nor capacity for entering into 
that path* of intricate ggnd refined fpecu'ation , 
which conduds to the knowledge of the principles 
of rational religion. When’ the intellectual powers 
are juft begin .-ri ng to utf ff>!d, and their firft feeble 
exertions .-re 'dlRRea towards a few objeds of 
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primary neceflity and ufe; when the faculties rtf 
the mind are fo limited as not 5 to^?ave formed 
general and abftrad ideas; whe^r language is fo 
barren as to be deftitute of names to diftinguifh 
any thing not perceivable by fome of the fenfes; 
it is prepofterous to exped that men fhould be 
capable of tracing the relation between effeds^and 
their caufes; or to fuppofe that they fhould rife 
from the contemplation of the former to the difco- 
Very of the latter. and form juft conceptions of 
one Supreme Being, as the Creator and Governor 
of the univerfe. The idea of creation is fo familiar, 
wherever the mind is enlarged by fcience, and 
illuminated ^y revelation ■ that we feldom refled 
how profound and abftrufe the idea is, or confider 
what progrefs man muft have made it) obfervation 
and refearch , before he could arrive at any diftind 
knowledge of this elementary principle in religion. 
But even in its rude ftate, the human mind, 
formed for religion, opens to the reception of ideas 
which are deftined , when correded and refined , 
to be the great fource of confolation amidfc the 
calamities of life. Thefe apprehetifions, however, 
are originally i;;d;Hind and perplexed, and feem 
to be fuggefted rather by the dread of impending 
evils, than to flow from giatitude fojt.b !elfings 
. received. While nature holds on her courfe with 
jji uniform and undifturbed^egularity, men.enjoy the 
benefits refulting from fiaf without much inquiry 
concerning its caufe. ,But every deviation from 
this regular courfe routes and aKonifhes them. 
When they behold events'to ^L-Cvl/they are not 
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a&uftoWd, they fearch for the caufes of them 
With eagetN^iriofity. Their underftanding is often 
usable to difcbwer thefe, but imagination , a more 
forward and ardent faculty of the mind, decides 
without hefitation. It afcribes the extraordinary 
occurrences in nature to the influence of invifible 
beings, and fuppofes the thunder, the hurricane, 
antf^he earthquake, to' be the immediate, effect 
of their agency. Alarftied by thefe natural evils, 
and expo'fed, at the fame time, to many dangers 
a§d difafters, which are unavoidable in the early 
and uncivilized ftate of fociety, men have recourfc 
for prote&ion to power fuperior to what is human, 
and the firft rites or pra&ices which bear any 
refemblance to aCts of religion have it for their 
objeCt to avert evils which they fuffer or dread *\ 

II. As fuperftition and falfe religion take their 
rife, in every country, from nearly the fame 
fentiments and apprehenfions, the invifible beings, 
who are the firft objects of veneration, have 
every where a near refemblance. To conceive an 
idea of one fuperintending mind, capable of 
arranging and directing all the various operations 
of qpture, feems to be an attainment far beyond 
the powers of man in the more*early ftages of his 
theories, more fuited to the limited 

"-In the fecorid volume of the Hiftory of America, # 
p. 185 , of tile fifth edition, Mgve nearly a fimilar account 
of the origin of falfe religiSP Inftead of laboring to 
cojivey the fame ideas in different language, I haveinferted 
here feme paragraphs in the fapie words I then ufed. 
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fpbere of bis own obfervation , are not 
He fuppofes that there is a diftind cga’fe of every 
remarkable effed, and afcribes t™ adeparate power 
every event which attrads his atj/ntion, or excites 
his terror. He fancies that it is the province of one 
deity to point the lightning, and, with an awful 
found, to hurl the irrefiftible thunderbolt at the 
head of the guilty; thift another rides iti^the 
whirlwind, and, at his pleafure, raifes or Rills 
the tempeft; that a third rules over the ocean; 
that a fourth is the god of battles; that whjJe' 
malevolent powers fcatter the feeds of animofity 
and difcord, and kindle in the bread; thofe angry 
palfions which give rife to war, and terminate in 
de^trudion, others, of a nature more benign, by 
infpiring the hearts of men with kindnefs and 
love, Rrengthen the bonds of focial union, aug¬ 
ment the happinefs, and increafe the number of 
the human race. 

Without defcending farther into detail, or 
attempting to enumerate that infinite multitude of 
deities to which the fancy or the fears of men have 
allotted the diredion of the feveral departments 
in nature , we may recognife a Rriking uniformity 
of features in the lyRems of fuperRition eftablifhed 
throughout every part of the earth. The kf^msn 
have advanced beyond the Rate cf f-TvHge life'',, 
and the more Render their acquaintance with the 
operations of nature, jfffo fewer were iheir deities 
in number, and the mote compendious was their 
theological creed; but as their mind gradually 
opened , and their kuowiclge continued to extend. 
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tfie objects of their veneration multipliS, and the 
articles oi-A^eir faith became more numerous. This 
took place V^onarkably among the Greeks in 
Europe, and tho^lndians in Afia, the two people, 
in thofe great divifions of the earth, who were 
raoft early ciyilized, and to whom,,for that reafon, 
I (hall confine all my obfervations. They believed, 
thaTover every movement in the natural world , 
and over every function in civil or domeftic life, 
even the rooft common and trivial, a particular 
c^eitv prefided. The manner in which they arranged 
the ftations of thefe fuperintending powers, and 
the offices which they allotted to each, were in 
many refpetds the fame. What is fuppofed to be 
performed by the power of Jupiter, of Neptu'ne, 
ofiEolus, of Mars, of Venus, according to the 
mythology of the Weft, is afcribed in the Eaft to 
the agency of Agnee , the god of fire ; Varoon , 
the god of oceans; Vayoo, the god of wind S! ; 
Cama, the god of love; and a variety of other 
divinities. 

The ignorance and credulity of men having 
thus peopled the heavens with imaginary beings, 
they afcribed to them fuch qualities and a&ions 
as they deemed fuitable to ‘their character and 
ftmif^ns. It is one of the benefits derived from 
(Ctrue refigibn, that by fetting before men a ftaodard 
"of^perfect excellence , which they fbould have 
always in their eye, an^kideavour to referable, 
it may be faid to bring^Rvn virtue from heaven 

*’ Baghvat-Geeta, p. ,9a- ' 
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to earth, and to form the human mi^after a 
divine model. In fabricating, fylbwtfs of falfe 
religion the procedure is directly tjre reverfe. Men 
afcribe to the beings whom t^y have deified, o 
fuch adions as they themfelves admire and cele- f 
brate. The qualities of the gods -who are the 
objeds of adoration, are copied from thofe of the * 
worfhippers who bow ciown before them;^ and 
thus many of the imperfedions peculiar to men 
have found admittance into heaven. By knowing 
the adventures and attributes of any falfe deity , 
we can pronounce, with forae degree of certainty, 
what muft have been the ftate of fociety and 
roomers when he was elevated to that dignity. 

The mythology of Greece plainly indicates the 
charader of the age in which it was formed. It 
muft have been in times of the greateft licentiouf- 
nefs, anarchy, and violence, that divinities of 
the higheft rank could be fuppofed capable of 
perpetrating adions, or of being influenced by 
paffions, which , in more enlightened periods, 
would be deemed a difgrace to human nature; 
it muft have been when the earth was ftill infefted 
with deftrudiw UQpnfters , and mankind, under 
forms of government too feeble to afford them 
protedion, were expol'ed to the depredation^ 
lawlefs robbers, or the cruelty of fav5gc^oppreffors,\ 

* that the well-known labors of Hercules, by which 
he was raifed from to heaven, could have 

• been neceffary, or wbtfld have been deemed fo 
highly meritorious. The fame obfervation is appli¬ 
cable to the ancient my tfibl-'gv India. Many of 
the 
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t^e adventures and exploits of the Indian deities 
are fuited-s to the rudeft ?iges of turbulence and. 
rapine. It was to check - diforder, to redtefs 
wrongs, and to\|ear the earth of powerful oppref- 
fors , that Vilhnou, a divinity of the higheft 
order, is faid to haye become fucceffively incar¬ 
nate, and to have appeared on earth in various 
forms \ 

. III. The cbarader^and fundions of thofe deities 
which ftiperftition created to itfelf as.objeds of its 
yeneration, having every where a near refemblance, 
the rites of their worfliip were every where ex- 
' tremely fimilar. Accordingly as deities were diftin- 
guilhed, either by ferocity of character or liryen- 
tioufnefs of condud, it is obvious what fervices 
null have been deemed moll acceptable to them. 
In order to*conciliate the favor, or to appeafe 
the wrath, of the former, falls, mortifications, 
'and penances , all rigid, and many of them 
excruciating to an extreme degree, were the 
means employed. Their altars were always bathed 
in blood, the moft coftly vidims were offered, 
whole hecatombs were flaughtered, even human 
facrifices were hot unknown , . and were held to 
be the moPr powerful expiations. In order to 
i . gaiti the good-will of the deities of the latter de- 
f /criptionrccourfe was had to inftitutions of a 
verv different kind, to fplendid ceremonies, gay 
‘ fcftivals, heightened by i^fehe pleafures of poetry, 
^ mhfic , and dancing, but often terminating in 

** Voyage de Sonnerat. *:lh. i. p. 158. S:c. 
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fcenes of indulgence too indecent to be cMcribed.o 
Of both thefe, inftances occur in the rites of 
Greek and Roman word)ip, which Ikfieed not men¬ 
tion to my learned readers “XJn the Eaft the 
ceremonial of fuperftition is nearly the fame. 
The manners of the Indians,, though diftinguiflied, 
from the time when they became known to the' 
people of the Weft, for nyildnefs, feem , ‘ m a 
more remote period, to have been, in a greater 
degree, fimilar to thofe of other nations' Several 
of their deities were fierce and awful in their 
nature, and were reprefented in their-temples under 
the mod terrific forms. If we did not know the 
dominion of fuperftition over the human mind, 
we fbould hardly believe, that a ritual of worfhip 
fuited to the character of fuch deitie^ could have 
been eftablifhed among a gentle people. Every 
ad of religion , performed in honor of fome of 
their gods, feems to have been prefcribed by 
fear. Mortifications and penances fo rigorous, fo 
painful, and fo long continued, that we read the 
accounts of them with aflonifliment and horror, 
were multiplied. Repugnant as it is to the feelings 
of a Hindoo, to filed the blood of any creature 
that has life, many different animals, even the 
moft ufeful, the horfe and the cow, were^iGred 
up as vidims upon the altars of Yorffe of their: 
gods " ; and what is ftjU mores- ftrange, the Pago- ’ 


Strab. lib. viii. p. <;8r- A. Lib. xii. p. 8?7. C. 

* Ayeen Akbery, voL iii. p. 241. Roger. Pofte 
Ouverte, p. 251. 
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'das df the Eaft were polluted with, 
facrifices,- as well as the temples of the Weft 
' “Put religious, inftitutions , and'ceremonies of a lefs 
lcvere kind, more adapted to the genius of 

a people, formed , by the extreme fenfibility both 
of their mental and corporeal frame, to an immo¬ 
derate love of pleafurp. In no part of the earth 
was a eonnexich^ between the gratification of 
fenfual dcfire and the rites of public religion , 
diiplayed with more avowed indecency than in 
•India., In every Pagoda there was- a band of 
women fet apart for t hfe fervice of the idol honored 
there , and devoted from their early years to a 
life of pleafure; for‘which the Brahmins prepared 
them by an education which added fo many elegant 
accomplifhment% to their natural charms, that 
what they gained by their profligacy, often brought 
no inconfiderable accefiion to the revenue of the 
temple. In every funftion performed in the Fago- 
das, as w^ll as in every public proceflion , it is 
the office of thefe women to dance before the 
idol, and to fing hymns in his praife; and it is 
•difficult to fay, whether they trefpafs molt again ft 
dacency by the geftures the^ exhibit, or by the 
verfes which they recite. The walls of the Pagoda 
*are.-.‘eovered with paintings, in a ftyle no lefs 
'indelicate''";' and in the innermoft iecefs of the 

" Heeto-pades, p. t8'w-J22. Afiat. Rcfearches, p. 
26;. Voyage de Sor.nerat, vol. i. p. 207. Roger, p. 2$t. 
• “ Voyage de Gentil. vo!. i. p, 244.. 260. Prtface to 
Code of Gentoo Laws, 
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t&tnple, for it would be profane to call tot the 
fanCtuary, is placed the Lingam , an emblem of 
productive power too grofs to b^Cx^jJained “ > . 

IV. How abfurd foever the articles of faith may 
be .which fuperftition has adopted, or how unhal¬ 
lowed the rites which it prefcribes, the former are 
received in every age and country with unhefitat- 
ing affent, by the great body ipf the people, anti 
the latter obferved with fcrupulous exaCtnefs. In 
our reafonings concerning religious dpinions 
and practices which differ widely from our f 
own, we are extremely apt to err. Having been 
inltruCted ourfe'ves in the principles of a religion, 
worthy in every refpeCt of that divine wil'dom 
by which they were dictated , we frequently 
exprefs wonder at the credulity of nations in 
embracing fyItems of belief which Appear to us 
fo direCtly repugnant to right reafon, and fome- 
‘times fufpeCt that tenets fo wild and extravagant 
do not-really gain credit with them. Butjexperience - 
may fatisfy us, that neither our wonder nor fufpi- 
cions are well founded. No article of the public 
religion was called in queftion by thofe people of. 
ancient Europe with whofe hiftory we are belt 
acquainted, and no* practice which it enjoined 
appeared improper to them. On the-other hgnd, 
every opinion that tended to diminifli fcheareferenCe 
of men for the gods of their country, or to alienate 

** Roger. Porte Ouverte , p., 117. Voyage de Son- 
nerat, vol. i. p. 41. 175. Sketches, p. 168. Hamilton’s 
Travr. vol. i. p. 37 9. v. 
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, \hem'from their worlhip , excited 
Greeks and Romans, that indignant zeal which is 
'•natural to e$ery people attached to their religion, 
by a firm pevfuafion of its truth. The attachment 
of the Indians, both in ancient and modern times, 
to the tenets and .rites of their anceffors, h’as 
been, ifpoftible, ftill N greater. In no country, of 
whi'cb we have'any account, were precautions 
taken with fo muchTolicitude, to place the great 
body of the people beyond the reach of any tempt¬ 
ation to doubt or difbelief. They not only were 
prevented, (as I have’already obferved the great 
bulk of mankind mull always be in every coun¬ 
try, ) from entering upon any fpeculative inopiry, 
by the various occupations of adtive and laborious 
life, but any attempt to extend the fphe’re of their 
knowledge was exprefsly prohibited. If one of 
the Sooder caft , by far the moft numerous of the 
four into which the whole nation was divided; 
prefumed to read any portion of the. facred books, 
in which all the fcience known in In.dia is con¬ 
tained, he was feverely punilhed; if he ventured 
to get it by heart, he was put to death ? \ To 
afgire after any higher degree of knowledge than 
the Brahmins have been pleafe-d to teach, would 
,be ^eemed not only prefumption but impiety. 
Even the higher Cafts depended entirely for infiruo- 
-• tion on the Brahmins, and could acquire no portion 
of fcience "but what they deigned to communicate. 
By means of this , a. devout reverence was 

” Code of Gentoo La' , ;.T > ch. sxi. § 7. 
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„.,Jfaliy maintained tor thofe inltitmion, ■«bicb' - 
were confidered a, fi.c.ed; and, thonglr <be fa,.l. 
of the Hindoos has been often tr -0 by fevere 
perfecutions , excited by the bigVry of their 
Mahomcdan conquerors, no people ever adhered 
with greater fidelity to the , tenets .and rites of 

their anceftors 7 \ ,' ‘ \ 

V We may obferve, /chat/vhen fc.ence 'and 
philofnphy are, d.ffafed through any country, the 
fv ftem of fuperftition is fubjefled to a fcrut.ny 
• from Which it was formerly exempt, and opinions* 
fpread which imperceptibly diminifli its influence 
over the minds of men. A free and full exarnina- 
°: on is always favorable to truth, but fatal to 
e,ror What i received with implicit faith in ages 
r rWrknefs will excite contempt or indignation 
in ail enlightened period. The hiflory of religion 
in Greece and Italy, the only countries of hump- 
which, in ancient times, were diftmgmfhed for 
their attainments in fcience , conlrrms the truth of 
this obfer ¥ ation. As foou as fc.ence made fuoh 
progrefs in Greece as rendered men c B pab e of 
difern.ng the wifdom , the forefight, and he 
eoodnefs difpHyed in creating, prefervmg, . d 
loverning the world, they muft have perceived, 
Lt the charters of the divinities which .were, 
propofed as the objefts of adoration in the., 
temples, could not entitle them to be confidered 
as the presiding powers in nature. A poet might 
addrefs Jupiter as the father of gods and men, 

« Orme’s Fragment, p. W Sonnerat. vol. i. p. 194, 



who governed both by eternal laws; but,l®m 
philofopher, the foil of Saturn, the ftory of whofe 
life is a feffj|i of violent and licentious deeds, 
which would render any man odious or defpica- 
ble, muff have appeared'altogether unworthy of 
that ftationr The nature of the religious fervice 
-celebrated in their ttxnples muff have been no 
lefs offenfive to a>\ enlightened mind than the’ 
character of the deities in honor of whom it was 
performed. Inftead of inftitutions , tending to 
reclaim men from vice; to form or to ftrenghten 
habits of virtue, or to elevate the mind to a fenfe 
of its proper dignity, fuperftition either occupied 
its votaries in frivolous-, unmeaning ceremonies, 
or preferibed rites, which operated, with fatal 
influence, in inflaming the paffions and corrupting 
the heart. , > 

It is with timidity, however, and caution, 
that men venture to attack the eftabliflied ( religio^ 
of their country, or to impugn opinions which 
have been long held facred. At firft, fome philo- 
fophsrs endeavoured, by allegorical interpretations 
and refined comments, (o explain the popular 
myjhctlogy, as if it had been,a defeription of the 
powers of nature, and of the Various events and 
revolutions winch take place in the'fyftem of the 
material world, and endeavoured , by this expe- 
dient, to^ palliate many of its abfurdities. By 
degrees, holder theories concerning religion were 
admitted into the fchools of fcience. Philofophers 
of enlarged views, fenfibje of the impiety of the 
popular fuperftition, formed ideas concerning the 
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pferfedions of one Supreme Being , the Creator 
and Ruler of the ur.iverfe, as juft rational as 
have ever been attained by the unaffifted powers 
of the human mind. 

If from Europe we now turn to Afia, we fhall 
find , that the obftrvation which I'have made 
upon the hiftory of fa I fe 'religion holds equal!/' 
true there. In India as well aSin Greece, it was 
by cultivating fcicnce that men were firft, led to 
examine and to entertain doubts with refped to 
the eftabliftie'd fyftems of fuperftition; and when 0 
we confider the great difference between the 
ecclefiaftical conftitution (if I may ufe that expref- 
fionf of the two countries, we are apt to imagine 
that the eflablilhed fyftem lay more open to 
examination in the latter than in the former. In 
Greece there was not any diftind race^or order 
of men fet apart for performing the fundions of 
religion, or to ferve as hereditary and interefted 
guardians of its tenets and inftitutions. But in 
India the Brahmins were born the minifters of 
religion, and they had an exclufive right of pre- 
fiding in all the numerous rites of worflfip which 
fuperftition preferibed as neceffary to avert the 
wrath of- Heaven ”, or to render^ ‘it propitious. 
Thefe diftindions and privileges fecured to them 
a wonderful afeendant over their countrymen^, 
and every confideration that can influence the 
human mind, the honor, the intereft. the power 
of their order, called upon them to fupport the 
tenets, and to maintain >;he inftitutions and rites. 
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<Vith which the prefervation of this afcendant tIr 
fo intimatclv^fionnedfd. 

But as t■panift eminent perfons of the cnft 
devoted theft lives to the cultivation of i'cience, 
the progrefs which they made in all the branches 
of it (of which I have given fome account ) was 
^rcat, and enabled them to form fuch a juft idea 
of the fyftem of nature, and of the power, wifdom, 
and gtjodnefs difplayed in. the formation and 
government of it, as elevated their minds above 
the popular fuperftition, and led them to acknow¬ 
ledge and reverence one Supreme Being, “ the 
“ Creator of all things (to ufe their own expref- 
“ lions), and from whom all things proceed 7 ).” 

This is the idea which Abul Faze! , who 
examined the opinions of the Brahmins with the 
greatell attention and candor , gives of their 
theology. “ They all,” fays he, “ believe in the 
“ unity of the Godhead, and although they hold 
** images in high veneration, it is only becaufe 
they reprefent ceieftial beings, and prevent their 
* thoughts from wandering 7I . ” The fentiments 
of the moft intelligent Europeans who have vifited 
India, coincide perfetftly with his, in refpetft to 
this point. The accounts which IY1 Bernier .re¬ 
ceived-from the Pundits of Benares, bo h of their 
external woiftiip , and of one Sovereign l ord 
being the, foie object of their devotion, is pre- 


' l Baghvat - Geeta , p. S4. 

” Ayeen Akberv, vol. in. p. 5. 



cffely the fame with that, given by Abul Fazel 7 \ 
M. Wilkins, better qualified perhaps than any 
European ever was to judge withf $fpedt to this 
fubject , reprefents the learned Bmlmins of the 
prefent times as Theifts, believers in the' unity 
of God”. Of the fame opinion is M. Sonnerat, 
who relided in India feven yyears in order' tcT' 
inquire into the manners, fciences, and religion 
of the Hindoos 7 *. The Pundits, who tranflated 
the Code of Gentoo Laws, declare, “that it was 
“ the Supreme Being, who, by his power, formed 
“ all creatures of the animal , vegetable , and 
t£ material world , from the four elements of fire, 

C£ \tfater, air, and earth, to be an ornament to 
c ‘ the magazine of creation; and whofe compre- 
<£ henfive benevolence fele&ed man, the centre of 
<£ knowledge, to have dominion and authority^ 
<c over the reft; and , having beftowed upon this . 
“ favorite _ objeft judgment and underftanding , 

C£ gave him fupremacy over the corners of the 
t£ world 

Nor are tbefe to be regarded a? refined fenti- 
ments of latter times. The Brahmins being confi- 
dered by the Mahomedan conquerors of India as 
the guardians of the national religion, have been 
fo ftudioufly depreffed by their fanatical zeal, that 
the modern members of that order are as far 

r * Voyage, tom. ii. p. it9. 

75 Preface to Baghvat - Geeta, p. 24. 

7 ‘ Voyage, tom. i. p. 19? ‘ 

7r Prelim. 'Difcoutf. p. Ixxiii. 
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inferior to their a nee Hors in fcience as in po'v^. 
Jt is from the writings of their ancient Pundits 
•that they de^jfe the moft liberal fentiments which ; 

• they ehtertwF at prefent, and the wifdom for 
which they are now celebrated has been tranf-' 
mitted to thgm from, ages very remote. 

^ That this aftertiO} is "well founded we are 
enabled to pronounce with certainty, as the moft 
profound myfteries of Hindoo theology, concealed 
with the* greatetl care from the body of the people, 
have been unveiled by the translations from the 
Sanfkreet language lately publilhed. The principal 
defign of the Baghvat-Geeta, an epifode in the 
Mahabarat, a poem of the higheft antiquity, and 
of the greateft authority in India, feems to Save 
been to eftabli/h the riodrine of the unity of the 
Godhead, and from a juft view of the divine 
nature, to deduce an idea of what worfliip will 
be moft acceptable to a perfed Being. In it, 
amidft much obfeure mctaphyfical difeuffion, fomc 
ornaments of fancy? unfuited to our tafte , and 
fome thoughts d^vated to a trad of fublimity 
into which our habits of judgment will find it 
difficult to purfue them 7 *, we find deferiptions 
of the Supreme Being entitle,$1 to equal praife 
with thofe of the Greek philofophers which I 
■••■have celebrated. Of thefe I /ball now produce one 

• Which I formerly mentioned, and refer my readers 
for others’to the work itfelf: ‘‘O mighty Being,” 

* 7 ’ Mr. Haftings’s Letter, prefixed to the Baghvat-Gecta, 

p. 7. 
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Arjoon, “ who art the prime Creator, eternal 
‘^God of Gods, the World’s.Manfion. Thou art . 

« the incorruptible Being, diftindVf^m all things , . f' 

« tranfient. Thou art before all G«d^ the ancient , 

« Pooraoh , [ i. e. vital foul ], and the Supreme , 

« Supporter of the univerfe. Thou knoweft all / 

« things, and art worthy ft be known; thou art^ 

« the Supreme Manfion, and by thee, O infinite ^ 

« Form, the univerfe was fpread abroad. Ke- < 

« verence be unto thee before atfd behind; reve¬ 
st rence be unto thee on all fides; O thou who , 

« art all in all. Infinite, is thy power and thy 
« glory. — Thou art the father of all things, 

« animate and inanimate. Thou aVt the wife in- 
4C ftruclor of the whole, worthy to be adored. 

« There is none like unto thee; where then, in 
« the three worlds , is there one above thee . 

« Wherefore 1 bow down; and, with my body 
« proftrate upon the ground, crave thy mercy, 

« Lord! Worthy to be adored; for thou fliouldeft 
« bear with me, even as a father with his fon, a 
“ friend with his friend , a Haver with his be- 
« loved ” '* A defeription of the Supreme Being 
is given in one of the facred books of the Hin¬ 
doos, from which-it is evident what were the 
general fentiments of the learned Brahmins con¬ 
cerning the divine nature and perfedions: As 

« God is immaterial, he is above all conception; 

« 3S he is inirifible, he can have no .form; but 
« from what we behold of his works we may 

77 Baghvat-Geeta, p. 9$*,9S- 
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.^conclude, that he is eternal, omnipotent, know- 
“ ing all things, and prefent every where *\ ” 

To men cteable of forming fuch ideas of the 
Deity, the‘public fervice in the Pagodas muft 
have appeared to be an idolatrous worfhip of 
images, by a» 'fuperftitious multiplication of frivo¬ 
lous or immoral rites'; and they muft have feen 
that it was- only by fandity of heart, and purity 
of manners, men could hope to gain the approba¬ 
tion of a Being perfed in goodnefs. This truth 
Veias labors to inculcate in the Mahabarat, but 
with the prudent referve, and artful precautions, 
natural to a Brahmin, ftudious neither to offend 
his countrymen, nor to diminifh the influence of 
his own order. His ideas concerning the mode of 
worfliipping the Deity, are explained in many 
ftrikin'g paffages of the poem, but, unwilling to 
multiply quotations, 1 fatisfy myfelf with referring 
to them 

When we recoiled how flowly the mind of 
man opens to abftnvd ideas, and how difficult 
(according to arr obfervation in the Mahabarat) 
an invifible path is to corporeal beings , it is 
evident that the Hindoos muft have attained a 
high degree of improvement before their fentiments 
rofe fo far fuperior to the popular fuperftition of 
their country. The different ftates of Greece had 
fubfifted long, and had made confiderable progrefs 
.in refinemetit, before the errors of falfe religion 

gl * Dow’s Diflert. p. xl. 

1 Baghvat-Geeta, p. $7. 75. 97. 119. 
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began to be 'detected. It was not until the age eb 
Socrates, and in the fchools of philofophy eftab- ' 
lifted by his difcipies , that princififos adverfe to • 
the tenets of-the popular fuperftititftf were much . 
propagated. ^ 

A., longer period of time elapfed before the y 
Romans, a nation of warric/s aijd ftatefmen, wew~- 
enlightened by fcience, or ventured upon any free / 
difquifition concerning the objects or the rites of 
worftip authorized by their anceftors. But in India 
the happy effects of jirogrefs in fcience were much 
more early conspicuous. 'Without adopting the 
wild computations of Indian chronology, accord¬ 
ing^ which, the Mahabarat was compofed above 
four thoufand years ago, we muff allow, that it. 
is a work of very great antiquity, and the author 
of it difeovers an acquaintance with the principles 
of theology, of morals, and of mctaphylics, more 
iuft and rational, than feems to have been at¬ 
tained , at that period , by any nation whole 
hiftory is known. N. 

But fo unable are the limitS&vpowcrs the 
human mind to form an adequate idea of the 
perfections and operations of the Supreme Hoang, 
that in all the theories concerning them, of the 
molt eminent philofophers in the mod enlightened 
nations , we find a lamentable mixture ot ignor¬ 
ance and error. From thefe the Brahmins were 
not more exempt than the fages of other conn- ■ 
tries. As they held that the fyftem of nature was 
not. only originally arranged by the power add 
wifdom of God , but that every event which 
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.happened was brought about by his immediate 
■' . interpofnion, and as they could not comprehend 
’ how a being-could adt in any place unlefs where 
, it was prefent, they fnppofed the Deity to be 
Jfc a vi -vifying principle diftufed through the whole 
* . creation , jm.^univer/al foul that animated each 
..part of it' 2 . Every 'intelligent nature, particularly 
k the fouls of men, they conceived to be portions 
feparated from this great fpirit ,J , to which, after 
fulfilling- their deftiny on earth, and attaining a 
proper degree of purity, they would be aglfin 
reunited. In order to efface (he ffains with which 
. a foul, during its refidence on earth , has been 
defiled, by the indulgence of fenfual and corrupt 
appetites, they taught that it muft pafs, in a i v ong 
fucceffion of tranfmigrations, through the bodies 
of different animals, until, by what it fuffers and 
what it learns in the various forms of its exifb 
ence, it fliall be fo thoroughly refined from all 
pollution as to be rendered meet for being ab. 
forbed into the divine effence, and returns like a 
drop into that unbounded ocean from which it 
originally ifftriid Thefe dodfrines of the Brah- 
rnips, concerning the Deity, as the foul which 
pervades ali nature, giving fk^ivity and vigor to 
every part of it, as well as the final reunion of 

"Baghvat-Geeta, p. 65. 78. 85. Bernier, ton-, ii. 
p. 16 

V Dow’s DilTert. p. xliii. 

" ” Voy. tie Sonnerat, vol. i. p. 192! 200. Baglivat- 
Geeta, p. 39. n;. Dow’s Differt. p. xliii. 
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all intelligent creatures to their primeval fourc? . 
coincide perfedly wiili the tenets of the Stoical 
School. It is remarkable, that aftej, having ob- 
ferved a near refemblance in themoft fublime 
fentiments of their moral dodrinc , we lhould 
likewife ^ifeover fuch a fimiljuity in,the errors of 
their theological fpeculationl 

The human mind, however, when deftitute of 
fuperior guidance,' is apt to fall into a pradical 
error with refped to religion, of a tendency ftill 
more dangerous. When philofophers , by their 
attainments in fcienc#, began to acquire fuch juft 
ideas of the nature and perfedions of the Supreme 
Being, as convinced them that the popular fyftem 
of fuperftition was not only abfurd but impious, 
they were fully aware of all the danger which 
might arife from communicating whjgrT/hey had 
difeovered to the people, incapableFof compre¬ 
hending the force of thofe reafons which had 
fwayed with them, and fo zealoufly attached to 
eftabliflied opinions , as to* revolt againft any 
attempt to deted their fallhoochvlnftead , there¬ 
fore , of allowing any ray of that knowledge 
which illuminated their own minds to reach them, 
they formed a thepr^ to juftify their own condud, 
and to prevent the darknefs of that cloud which 
hung over the minds of their fellow-men from 
being ever difpclled. The vulgar and unlearned, 
they contended, had no right to truth. Doomed 

*’ Liplii Phyfinl. Stoicor. lib. i. diilert. viii. xxi. Scneer, 
Antoninus, Epidetus, paflint. 
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by tlieir condition to remain in ignorance, they 
were to be kept in order by deluiion, and allured 
to do what is right, or deterred from ventur- 
- ing 'upon what is wrong, by the hope of thole 

imaginary rewards-which fuperftition promifes, 

and the dread of-^rofe punifliments which it 
threatens. I„ confirmation of this, I might quote 
the rlodnne.of moft of the philofophic feels, and 
produce the words of almoft every eminent Greek 
and Roman writer. It will be fufficient, however 
tp lay before my readers a remarkable palTaire in 
biraho , to whom I have been fo often indebted 
in the courfe of my refeacc.hes, and who was no 
iefs qualified to judge with refped to the political 
opinions of his contemporaries, than to defrribe 
the countA\vhich they inhabited. “ What is 
'* *narv*l*p n - fable, is employed,’’ fays he, 
fometime?"to pleafe, and fometimes to infpire 
“ te |‘ ror , and both thefe are of ufe, not only 
“ with children, but with perfons of mature age. 
u To ch,Wr en we propofe delightful fidions, in 
“ ordqr to encourage them to ad well, and fuch 
‘ as are ferrule, in order to reftfam them from 
, e , M,L Thus when men are,united in fociety, 

‘ they are incited to what is laudable, by hearing 
“•the poets celebrate the fplendid adions of fabu- 
“ lous ftory, fuch as the labors of Hercules and 
' Thefeus m reward for which they are now 
* honored as divinities, or by beholding their ilfuf- 
k tr * ous deeds exhibited to public view in paint- 
^ mg and fcnlpture. On the other hand, they 
“ are deterred from’vice, when the punifhment* 
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“ inftided by the gods upon evil - doers are r§- 
“ lated, and threats are denounced againft them 
“ in awful words , or reprefented by frightful . 
“ figures, and when men believe that thefe threats 
“ have been really executed upon the guilty. For 
“ it is impolfible to condud Avomen jmd the grofs 
cc multitude, and to render “"them holy, pious, ^ 
“ and upright, by the precepts of reafon and 
“ philofophy ; fuperftition, or the fear of the 
cc gods, muft be called in aid, the influence of 
“ which is founded on fidions and prodigies For 
« the thunder of Jupiter -, the aegis of Minerva, 
cc the trident of Neptune, the torches and fnakes 
“ of the furies, the fpears of the gods, adorned 
« with ivy, and the whole ancient theology, are 
“ all fables, which the Iegiflators Mho formed 
« the political conftitution of ftad^yfeploy 

bugbears to overawe the credullWw ^nd flm- 
“ pie 8< . ” 

Thefe ideas of the philofophers of Europe were 
precifely the fame which the Brahmins had adopted 
in India, and according to whicf^-they regulated 
their condud *with refped to thereat body of 
the people. As their order had an excftfive right 
to read the facr^d' books , to cultivate and to 
teach fcience, tb< y could more effedually prevent 
all who were not members of it from acquiring 
any portion of information beyond what they 
were pleafed to impart. When the free circula¬ 
tion of knowledge is not circumfcribed by fuch 


Strabo , lib. i. p. }6.' B. 
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i^ftridlions, the -whole community derives bene- 
i J fit from every new ncquifition in fcience,, the 
' influence of which, both upon fentiment and 
condud, extends infenfibly from the few to the 
V many , from the-ixarned to the ignorant. But 
wherever the-dominFm of falfe religion is com¬ 
pletely eftablifhed , the body of the\ people gain 
‘ nothing by the greateft improvements in know- 

$ ledge. Their philofophers conceal from them , 

with the utmoll folicitude ,\the truths which they 
lytve difcovered, and labor to fupporti that fabric 
of fnpe: ttit'ion which it’ was their duty to have 
overturned. They not only enjoin others to re- 
fprd the religious rites prefcribed by tl^e laws,of 
their country , but conform to them in their own 
cradtice, ^||L, with every external appearance of 
■ ^reverence ifcjP devotion , bow down before the 
altars of deities, who mud inwardly be the;objeds 
of their contempt. Inftead of refembiing the teach¬ 
ers of true religion in the benevolent ardor with 
which they have always communicated to , their 
' fellow,-men the knowledge of thofe important 
truths with^Tfiich their own minds were enlight¬ 
ened and-Tendered happy , the fages of Greece, 
and the Brahmins of India, aarried on, with 
fhudied artifice, a fcheme of deceit, and, accord¬ 
ing to an emphatic expreffion of an infpired 
writer, they detained the truth in unrighteouf- 
nefs " 7 . They knew and approved what was true. 
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but among the reft of mankind they labored tQ. 
fupport and to perpetuate what is falfe. 

Thus I have gone through all the particulars 
which I originally propofed to examine, and have 
endeavoured to difeover the f^ate of the inhabit¬ 
ants of India with refpedt to/each .Qf them If I 
had aimed at nothing clfe tfian to deferibe the 
civil policy, the arts, the fciences, and religious 
inHitutions .of one of the moft aheient and mod 
numerous races of men, that alone would have 
led me into inquiries and difeuffions both curious 
and inftrudtive I own, however, that l have all 
along kept in view an objetfl more interefting, 

^ as well as .of greater importance, and entertam 
hopes , that if the account which I have given of 
the early and high civilization of India, and of 
the wonderful progrefs of its inhabitants#! elegant^ 
arts and uhful fcience. 111 all be received as juft 
and well - eftablifhed, it may have fome 'influence 
upon the behaviour of Europeans towards that 
people. UnfojLunately for the human fpecies, in 
whatever quarter of the globe the people of Europe 
have acquired dominion , they haV^ found the 
inhabitants not only in a ,flate of loaiety and 
improvement far inferior to their own , but differ¬ 
ent in their complexion , and in all their habits 
of life. IVlen in every flage of their career are fo 
fatisfied with the progrels made by the community 
of which they are members , that it becomes to 
them a ftandard of perfection , and they are apt 
to regard people, wbofe condition is not fimilar, 
with contempt, and evfcn averfion. In Africa and 
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America, the diflimilitudeis fo confpicuous, that, in 
the pride of their fuperiority , Europeans thought 
themfelves entitled to reduce the natives of the 
former to flavery, and to exterminate thofe of' 
the latter. Even ic^ India, though far advanced 
beyond the two other quarters of the globe in 
improvement, the color of the inhabitants, their 
effeminate appearance, their unwarlike fpirit, the 
wild extravagance of their religious tenets and 
ceremonies, and many other circumftances, con¬ 
firmed Europeans in fuch an opinion of their own 
pre-eminence, that they have always viewed and 
treated them as an inferior, race of men. Happy 
would it be if any-of the four European nations, # 
who have, fucceffively, acquired ext#nfive territo¬ 
ries and power in India, could altogether vindicate 
|Rfelf from having ailed in this manner. Nothing, 
however, can have a more diredl and powerful 
tendency to infpire Europeans, proud of their 
own fuperior attainments in policy , fcience, and 
arts, with proper fentimcnts concerning the people 
of India , and to teach them a due regard for 
their natuntfl rights as men , than their being 
acoufipsfrted, not only' to confider the Hindoos of 
tW prefent times as a knowing And ingenious race 
bf men, but to view them as defcrnded from 
anceftors who had attained to a vety high degree 
of improvement, many ages before Che lenft (lep 
towards civilization had been taken in any part 
in Europe. It was by an impartial and candid 
inquiry into their manners , that the l mperor 
Akber was led to confider the Hindoos as no lefs 
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entitled to prote&ion and favor than his other 

fubjeds , and to govern them with fuch equity 
and mildnefs, as to merit from a grateful people 
the honorable appellation of “ The Guardian of 
“ Mankind. ” It was from a thorough knowledge 
of their character and acquirements, tjjat his Vizier, 
Abul Fazel, with a liberality of mind unexampled 
among Mahomedans , pronounces a high enco¬ 
mium on the virtues of the Hindoos , both as 
individuals and as members of fociety, and cele¬ 
brates their attainments in arts and .fciences of 
every kind If I might prefume to hope that 
the defeription which l have given of the man- 
0 nere and inftitutions of the people of India could 
contribute in the fmaileft degree, and with the 
moll remote*influence , to render their character 
more refpedtable, and their condition more happy* 
1 fhall clofe my literary labors with the fatisfac- 
tion of thinking that I have not lived or written 
in vain. 

85 Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. s. 8r. 9?. 
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CCOROING to all the writers of antiquity , the 
Indians are faid to be divided into feven tribes or calls. 
Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1029. C, &c. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. 
p. it), &c. Arrian. Indie, c. 1 o. They were led into 
this error, it is probable, by confidering fome of the- 
fubdivifions of the calls, as if they, hjd been a diftinft, 
indeperident^order. But that there were no more than 
fo«fr.,orignal calls, we leAtp_f<;om .the con cm ren t tellimony 
oKthe informed modern travellers. A mod diftindt 
Account of thefe we have in “ La Porte Ouverte, ou 
“ la vraie Reprefentation 'de la Vie, des Aloeurs, de la 
Religion, & du o.ervice des Bramins , qui demeurent 
“ fur Ids Gotes de Coromandel,” &c. .This was_com- 
piled , before the middle of the laft century , by Abraham 
Roger, chaplain of the Dutch fadlory at Pullicate. By 
gaining the confidence of an intelligent Brahmin , he 
acquired information concerning the manners arid religion 
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of the Iridians, more authentic and extenftve than was” 
known to furopeans prior to the ' late tranflations from 
the Sanskreet language. I mention this book , becaufe 
it feems to be lefs known than it deferves to be. There 
remains now . no doubt with refptct either to the number 
or the functions of the cafts , aboth are afcertained 
from the mod ancient and factecv book-, of the Hindoos, 
and confirmed by the acrounts of 'tbeitj own infticutions, 
given by Brahmins eminent for their leaning. According 
to them, the' different cafts proceeded from Brahma. the 
immediate agent of the creation under the Supreme Power, 
-in the following manner, which eftablifhes both the rank 
•which they were to hold, and the office which they were 
required to perform. , ' f 

The Brahmin, from the mouth (wifdom): To pray, to 
, read, to inftruft. « 

The Chehteree, from the arms (ftrength): To draw the 
bow, to fight, to govern. " y- 

The Bice, from the belly or thighs ( nouriflimentf: T& ;; 
provide the neceffaries of life by agriculture ancl^ 
traffic. ^ 

The Sooder , from the feet (fubjedtion): To labor, to 
ferve. 

The prefcribed occupations of all theife claffcs are 
effential in a well*regulated ftate. Subordinate to* them 
is a fifth, or adventitious clafs, denomitiit^d 'Burran 
Sunker , fuppofed to be ,thq ./offspring of arNonlawful 
union between perforfs of‘different cafts. Tbcfene mdftly 
dealers in petty articles of retail trade. Preface to th& 
Code of Gentoo Laws, p. xlvi. and xcix. 1 his adventi¬ 
tious caft is not mentioned, as far as I know, by any 
European author. The diftindtion was too .nice to be 
obferved by them, and they feem to confider the members 
of this • caft , as belonging to the Sooder. Befides thefe 
acknowledged cajls, there is a race of unhappy men', 
denominated, on the Coromandel coaft, Parian, and, 
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/"‘in other parts of India, Cbandalar. Thefe are out-calls 
from their original order, who, by their mifconduct, 
have forfeited all the privileges of it. Their condition is, 
undoubtedly, the Joweft degradation of human nature. 

| , No perfon of any caft will have the leail communication 
with them. Sonnerat, tom. i. p. ^ , %6. If a Pariar 
./ approach a Nayr/, i. t* a warrior of high caft , on the 
Malabar coaft, njS may put him to death with impunity. 
Water or milk «tre confidered as defiled even by their 
fhadow paffing over them , and cannot be ufed until 
t they are purified. Ayecn Akbery, vol. iii. p. 2+f. It is 
alutoft impoffible for words to exprefs the fenfation of 
vilenefs that the name of Pariar or Chandala conveys to 
•the mind of a Hindoo. Every Hindoo who violates the 
rules or inftitutions of his' caft finks into this degraded 
fituation. This it is which, renders Hindoos lb refolute 
in adhering to the inftitutions of their tribe, becaufe, the 
lofs of caft is, to them, the lofs of all human comfort 
refpedlability; *and is a punifhment , beyond com- 
|JMbrifon, more fevere than excommunication, in the mod 
. tyjHRumphant period of Papal power. 

The four original cafts are named, and their functions 
deferibed in the Mahabarat , the mod ancient book of 
the Hindoos, and of higher authority than any with 
which Europeans arc hitherto acquainted. Baghvat-Gecta, 
p. i;o. The fame diftinbtion of calls was known to the 
author* of Heeto - pades , another work of confiderable 
antiquity, tranfiated from the Sanskreet, p. syr. 

Xhe anntion of one cilipumftance refpeding the diftinc- 
tios. of qgits has been omitflsd' in the text. Though the 
line of reparation be fo drawn, as to render the afeent 
from an inferior to a higher caft abfolutcly impoffible, 
and it would be regarded as a mod enormous impiety, 
if one in a flower order fhould prefume to perform any 
function belonging to thofe of a fuperior caft; yet, in , 
certain cafes , the Pundits declare it to be lawful for 
perfons of a high clafs to exerdfe feme of the occupa¬ 
tions allotted to a clafs below their own, without loiing 
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their caft by doing fo. PreP. of Pundits to the Code of 
Gentoo Laws, p. 100. Accordingly we find Brahmins 
employed in the fervice of their princes, not only as 
minifters of ftate, Ormc’s Fragments, p. 207, but in 
fubordinate ftations. Moft of the officers of high rank 
in the army of Sevagi, the founder of the Mahratta 
ftate, were Brahmins, and fofte oK^hem Pundits or 
learned Brahmins. Ibid. p. 97. Many^ Seapoys in the 
fervice of the haft India Company, particularly in the 
Bengal prefidency, are of the Brahmin caft. 

Another faift concerning the calts deferves notice. An 
immenfe number of pilgrims, amounting, in ft)me years, 
to more than 1^0,000, viiic the Pagoda of Jaggernaut, 
in Orifla, (one of the moft^ ancient and molt revereef 
places of Hindoo woifhip, ) at the time of the annual 
feltival in honor of the deity to whom the temple is 
consecrated. The members of all the four cafts are 
allowed promifcuoufly to approach the altar of the idol, 
and fearing themfelves without diftinAion , eat indiferimi^ 
nately of the fame food. This Teems to indicate lon^jl 
remembrance of a ftate prior to the inftitucion of cafts®| 
when all men were conftdered as equal. I have not fuch ! 
information as enables me to account for a pradlice fo 
repugnant to the firit ideas and principles of. the Hindoos, 
either facred or civil. Bernier, tom. ii. p. 102. Tavernier, 
book ii. c. 9. Anqueiil. Difc. Prelim, p. gJ. Sketches, 
p. 96. 

Some of my readers rnuft' have obferved, that I have 
given no account of < the nt/nerous orders N fcf^Indian 
devotees , to all «f wiidrfl ' European writers giveNdie 
appellation of Faquirs; a name by which the Mahomet¬ 
ans diftinguifh fanatical monks of their own religion. The 
light in which I have viewed the religious inftitutions 
of the Hindoos, did not render it neceftary that I fhould 
confider the Indian Faquirs particularly. Their number, 
the rigor of their mortifications, the excruciating penances 
which they voluntarily undergo , and the high opinion 
which the people entertain of their fanftity, have ftruck 
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all travellers who have vifited India, and their defcrip- 
tjons of them' are well known. The powerful influence 
of enthufiafm, the love of diftinction, and the defire of 
obtaining fome portion of that reverence and thofe honors 
which the Brahmins are born to enjoy, may account for 
all the extraordinary things which they do and fuffer. One 
-.particular concerning them merits notice. This order of 
devotees appearsftfi "have been very ancient in India. The 
defcription of the Germani , which' Strabo takes from 
Megafthenes , applies , almoft in every circumftance, to 
the modern Faquirs. Lib. xv. p. 104.0. B. 

NOTE II. p. 258. 


What I have averted in the text is in general well- 
founded. It is the opinion , however , of gentleyien 
who have feen much of India, and .who obferved ail 
^iey fatv with a difeerning eye, that the cooquefts both 
■■the Mahomedans and of the Europeans have had fome 
(Redt upon the manners and cufloms of the natives. They 
.imagine that the drefs which the Hindoos now wear, 
the turban, the jumniah, and long drawers, is an imita¬ 
tion of that worn by their Mahomedan conquerors. The 
ancient drefs of the Indians, as deferibed by Arrian, 
Hilt. Indie, c. r6. was a muflin cloth thrown loofely 
about their fhouklers , a muflin fhirt reachjng to the 
middle of the leg, and their beards were died various 
colors; which is not the \gme with that ufed at prefent. 
The cuftom. of fecluding . woffich^ aryl the ftrictnefs with 
Which they are confined , is likewife fuppofed to have 
beert introduced by the Mahomedans. This fuppofition 
is • in .fome meafure confirmed by the drama of Sacontala, 
tranflated frryn the Sanfkreet. In that play , feveral 
female charadters are introduced, who mingle in fociety, 
and converfe as freely with men , as women are ac- 
cuftomed to do in Europe. The author, we may prefume, 
defcribes the manners , and adheres to the cuftoms of 
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his own age. But while I mention this remark, it is 
proper, likewif’, to obferve, that, from a paflage in 
Strabo, there is reafbn to think , that, in the age of 
Alexander the Grear, women in India were guarded with 
the fame jealous attention as at prefent. “ When their 
c ‘ princes ” (fays he, copying Megafthenes, ) “ fet 
° out upon a public hunt, they ar& Accompanied by a 
“ number of their women, but along the road in which 
“ they travel, ropes are ftretched on each fide, and if 
“ any man approach near to them he is inftantly put to 
“ death. ” Lib. xv. p i6f>. A. The influence of 
European manners begins to be apparent among the 
Hindoos who refide in the town of Calcutta. Some of 
them drive about in Englifh chariots, fit upon chairs, 
and furnifh their houfes with mirrors. Many circumftances 
might be mentioned, wete this the proper place, which, 
it if probable , will contribute to the progrefs of this 
fpirit of imitation. 


NOTE III. p. 359. 


Tt is amufing to obferve how exactly the ideas of an 
intelligent # A(ia.ic coincide with thole of the Europeans 
on this fubjeCt. “ In reflecting, ” fays he, “ upon 
“ the poverty of Turan [the countries beyond tfeg^Oxus] 
<c and Arabia, I was at fnlf "at a lofs to aflign a re>fon 
“ why thefe countries have never been able to retain 
<£ wealth, whilft, on the contrary, it is daily increafing 
“ in Indoftan. Timour carried into Turan the riches of 
<c Turkey, Perfia, and Indoftan, but they ^re all diffi- 
ct pated; and, during the reigns of the four firft Caliphs, 
“ Turkey, Perfia , part of A rabia, Ethiopia, Egypt, and 
“ Spain, were their, tributaries; but ftill they were not 
“ rich. It is evident, then, that this diffipation of the 
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f* riches of a Hate, muft have happened either from 
“ extrao: dinary drains , dr from fome defetft in the 
“ government. Indoitan has been frequently plundered 
“ by foreign invaders, and not one of its kings ever 
“ gained for it any acquifition of wealth , neither has 
“ the country many mines of gold and filver, and. yet 
“ Indolian abounds in money and' every other kind of 
a wealth. The abundance of fpecie, is undoubtedly owing 
“ to the large importation of gold and filver in the fhips 
“ of Europe, and other nations, many of wfiom bring 
“ ready money in exchange for the manuf,climbs and 
' natural’ productions of the country. If this is not 
“ the caufe of the profpt-rous flate of Indoffan , it 
* c muft be owing to the peculiar bleffiog of God. ” 
Memoirs of Khojeh Abdul - lturreem, a Caflimeerian 
diitindlion, p. 4:. 


p. 2 66 . 


That the monarchs of Tndia were the foie proprietors 
of land, is aflerted in mod explicit terms by the ancients. 
The people (fay they) pay a land-tax to their kings, 
becaufe the kingdom is regal property. Strabo, lib xv. 
p. io?o. A. Dior). Sicui. lib. ii p. 154. This was not 
peculiar to India. In all the great monarchies of the 
Eait, the foie property of land Teems to be veftrd in 
the, fovereign as lord paramount. According . to Chardin, 
this is the ftate of property"ky- J Per(ia, and lands were 
let by the monarch to the farmers who cultivated them, 
pn-conditions nearly refembling thofe granted to the Indian 
Ryots. Voyages, tom Hi. p 3*9 . &c 4to. M. Voiney 
gives a fnnilar account of the tenure by which hinds 
are held in .one of the great provinces of the Ttnkifh 
empire. Voy. en Syrie, &c. tom. ii. p. 369, &c The 
precife mode, however, in which the Ryots of Indoftan 
held their pofleffions, is a, circumftance in its ancient 
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political conftituriori, with refpect to which gentlemen of 
fuperior difcernment, who have relided long in the coon, 
try , and tilled fome of the highefc Rations in government, 
have formed very different opinions. Some have imagined 
that grants of land were made by the fovereign to villages 
qr finall communities, the inhabitants of which, under 
the direction of their own chiefs or heads- men, labored 
it in common, and divided the produce of it among 
them in certain proportions. Defcript. de l’lnde, par 
1 Y 1 Bernoulli, tom. ii. p. 223, &c. Others maintain, that 
the property of land has been transferred from the crown 
to hereditary officers of great eminence and power, de¬ 
nominated Zemindars, who collect the rents from the f 
Ryots, and parcel out the hinds among them. Others 
contend,'that the office of the Zemindars is temporary 
and minifttrial, that they are merely collectors of revenue, 
remr^veable at pleafure, and the tenure by which the 
Ryots hold their pofl'ellions is derived immediately from 
the fovereign. This lait opinion is Imported with great^- 
ability, by Mr. Grant, in an Inquiry into the Nature oe 
Z emindary Tenures in the landed Property of Bengal, 

This queftion dill continues to be agitated in Bengal, and 
fuch plaufible arguments have been produced in fupport 
of the different opinions , that although it be a point 
extremely interefting. as the future fyftem of Britifh finance 
in India appears likely to hinge, in an efTeotial degree, 
upon it, perfons well acquainted with the ttate of India, 
have not been able thoroughly to make up the'ir minds 
upon this fubjedt. Capt. Ju^oa^ck’s Introd. to the Jiffti- 
tutes of Ghazan Khan.* New Afiacic Mifcell. N° II. p. 130. 
Though the opinion of the Committee of Revenue, com- 
pofed of perfons eminent for their abilities, leans to a 
conclufion againft the hereditary right of the Zemindars, 
in the foil, yet the Supreme Council, in the «year ivgtf, 
declined, for good realons, to give any decifife judgment 
on a fubjeif of fuch magnitude. This note was fent to 
the prefs before 1 had it in my power to perufe 
Mr., Roufe’s ingenious and inftrudtive Differtation concerning 
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the landed property of- Bengal, /In it he adopts an opinion 
contrary to that of Mr. Grant, and maintains , with that 
candor and liberality of fentiment which are,always confpicuous 
■ where there is no other objed in view but the difcovery 
, pf truth , that the Zemindars of Bengal poftefs their landed 
property by hereditary right. Did I poftefs frich knowledge, 
either of the ftate of India , or of the fyftem of adminif- 
tration eftabjilhed there, as would be requifite for com- • 
paring thefe different theories , and determining which of 
them merits the preference , the fubjed of my refearches 
• does not render it neceflary to enter into fuch a difquifi- 
ti«n, 1 imagine , however , that the Bate of landed 
property in India might be greatly illuftrated by an ac- 
dtirate comparifon of it with the nature of feudal tenures; 
and 1 apprehend that therh might' he traced, there a 
fucccflion of changes taking place, in much the fame 
order has been obferved in Europe, trom which it 
might appear, thac the pofleftion of land was grantee? at 
firii during pleafure,. afterwards for life, and at length, 
ij^jteame perpetual and hereditary property. But even under 
l|Vs la ft foim, when land is acquired eithef by purchafe 
or inheritance, the' manner in which the right of pro¬ 
perty is confirmed and rendered complete, in Europe by 
a Charter, in India by a Sttnmtd from the foveieign, 
feems to point out what was its original ftate. According 
to each of the theories which I have mentioned, the 
tenure *and condition of the Ryoes nearly refemble the 
defeription which 1 have given of them. Their ftate, 
accotchng to the accounts' of intelligent obfervers, is as 
happy arid independent as i.-.M's'-ib' the lot of any race 
of men employed in the cultivation of the earth. The 
ancient Greek and Roman writers , whofe acquaintance 
with the interior parts of India was very imnerfed, re- 
p'refent the fourth part of die annual produce of land as 
the general average of rent paid to the fovereign. Upon 
the authority of a popular author who flourifhed in India 
prior to the Chriftian era, we may conclude that a fixtli 
part «f the people’s income was, in his time, the ufual 
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portion of the fovereign. Sacontala 1 , Adfc V. p. It is 
now known that what the fovereign receives from land 
varies greatly in different parts of the councfy, and is 
regulated by the,fertility or barrennefs of the foil, the 
nature of the cjimare, the abundance or fcarcity of water, 
and many other obvious circumftances. By the account 
given of it, 1 fhould imagine that, in /ome diftfifts, it 
has been raifed beyond its due proportion. One circum- 
ftance. with rtfpeft to the adminiftration of revenue in 
Bengal merits notice , as it redounds to the honor of the 
Emperor Akber, the wifdom of whofe government I have 
often had occafion to celebrate. A general and regular 
affeffment of revenue in Bengal was*formed in his reign. ( 

All the lands were then valyed, and the rent of each 
inhabitarfgtj'and of each village afcertained. A regular 
gradation of accounts was eftablifhed. The rents of the 
diffident inhabitants who lived in one neighbourhood being 
colledted together, formed the account of a village, the 
rents of feveral villages being next colledted into one. 
view, formed .the accounts of a largir portion* of landaji 
The aggregate of thefe accounts exhibited the rent of a 
diftrift, and the- fum total of the rents of all the diftrifts 
in Bengal formed the account of the revenue of the 
whole province. From the^reigu of Akber tg the govern¬ 
ment of Jaffeer Ali CawnT A. D. 1757 , the annual 
amount of revenue, and the modes of levying it, con¬ 
tinued with little variation. But in order to raiVe the 
fum which he had ftipulated to pay on his elevation, he 
departed from the wife^ arrangements of Akber ; nfatiy 
new modes of affeflment Were introduced, and exa&ions 
multiplied. * 

NOTE V. p. 267. 

I fhali mention only one inftance of their attention to 
this ufeful regulation of police.- Lahore, in the Panjab', 
is diftant from Agra, the ancient capital of Indoftan, 
five 
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V five hundred miles. Along each fide of the road betweert 
f a ’ tbefe two great cities , there is planted a 'continued row 
| of ftiady trfces, forming an avenue, to. which (whether 
we confider its extent, its beauty, or utility in a hoc 
^ • clflhate) there is nothing fimilar in any country. Kennel’s 
,4 Jttemoirj p. 69, 


NOTfi VI. P< i 7 6. 


We cannot place the equitable and mild government 
of Akber in ' a point of view more advantageous, tin:* 
By contrafting it with the conduct of other Mahomedhrt 
princes. In no country did this contrail ever afwlar more 
itriking than in India. • In the thoufanuth year of the 
Chriftian era, Mahmud of Ghazna, to whole dominion 
were fu&jeCted the fame countties which formed the ancient 
kingdom of Ba&ria , invaded that country. Every (tap of 
Jgp progro^ hi it was marked with blood and defolanon. 
Tnie molt celebrated pagodas, the ancient monuments of 
• Hindoo devotion and magnificence , were deltroyed j the’ 
Jniaifters of religion were ma(Tac;ed, and with utidiftine 
guifhing ferocity the country j^yas laid tvafte.. add the 
cities plundered and burnt. (About four hundred years 
after Mahmud , Timur or Tamerlane, a conqueror of 
higher fame; turned his irrefiftible arms againft In’doilan, 
and, though born in an age more improved, he not only 
equaled, but often fo fa r, furpaffed the cruel deeds of 
Mahmud, as to be jultiy branded with the odious name 
of the “ Deftroying Police , ” which was given to hint by 
theTlindoos, the undeferving victims of his rage. A rapid 
but elegant defeription of their devaffations may' be found 
in Mr. Orme’s, Diliertacion ori the Eftablifhrtients made by 
the ftlahomedan conquerors in lndoilan. A more full ac¬ 
count of them is given by Mr. Gibbon, vol. x. p. 197. 
toi. xl. p. 281, Sc. The arrogant contempt wi.h which 
bigotted Mahomedans view ail the nations who have no i 

A a 
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embraced the religion of the prophet, will account for the 
unrelenting rigor of Mahmud and Timur towards the 
Hindoos, and greatly enhances the merit of the tolerant 
fpirit and moderation with which Akber governed his l'ub- 
jeds. What impreffion the mild adminiftration of Akbwi 
made upon the Hindoos; we learn from a beautiful letter 
of Jefifwant Sing, Rajah of Joudpore, to Aurengzebe, his 
fanatical and perfecting fuccelTor. “ Your royal anceftor, 

“ Akber , whole throne is now in heaven, conducted the 
“ affairs of this empire in equity and firm fecurity for the 
“ fpace of fifty-two years, prefetving every tribe of men 
“ in eafe and happinefs; whether they were followers of 
“ Jefus , or of Mofes, of David , or of Mahomed; were 
“ they Brahmins , were they of the fed of Dharianstj 
c ‘ wbicK~cfenies the eternity of matter, or of that which 
° afcriiW^he exiftence of the world to chance, they all 
“ equally enjoyed his countenance and favor; inforauch 
“ that his people , in gratitude for the indifcriminate 
a protedion which he afforded them, diftinguiftied him by 
“ the appellation of Juggnt Grow, Guardian of Mankind, -p^ 
“ If your Majefty places any faith in thofe Books , By** 
“ diftindion called divine , you will there be inftruded, 

“ that God is the God of all mankind, not the God of 
“ Mahomedans alone. The Pagan and the Muffulman ard 
a equally in his prefenceP Diftindions of colors are of 
M his ordination. It is He who gives exiftence. In your 
“ temples, to his Name, the voice is raifed in prayer ; 

« in a houfe of images , where the bell is fhaken, ftill 
“ He is the objed of adoration'. To vilify the religioq and 
“ cuftoms of other menV'is'to fet at naught the pleafure 
“ of the Almighty. When we deface a pidiire, we natur- 
“ ally incur the refentment of the painter; and jullly. has • 
cc the Poet faid, “ Prefume not to arraign or to fcrutinize 
« the various works of Power Divine. ” For this valuable 
communication we are indebted to Mr. Orme. Fragments, 
notes , p. xcvii. I have been allured by a gentleman who 
has read this letter in the original, that the tranilation is 
not only faithful but elegant. 
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NOTE Vli. p. 281. 

I have not attempted a defcription of any fubterraneous 
«Xpeavations but thofe of Elephanta , becaufe none of 
them have been fo often vifited, or fo carefully infpedted. 
In feveral parts of India, there are, however, ftupendous 
works of a fimilar nature. The extent and magnificence 
of the excavations in the ifland of Salfette are fuch , that 
the artift employed by Governor Boon to make drawings 
of them, afiferted that it would require the labor of forty 
thoufand men for forty years to finifh them. Archteologia, 
vol. vii. p. 336. Loofe as, this mode of eftimation may be, 
,«t conveys an idea of the impreffion which the view of 
them made upon his mind. The Pagoda&jjrf Ellore, 
eighteen miles from Aurungabad, are likewifflVftewn out 
of the folid rock , and it' they do not equal thofe of 
Elephanta and Salfette in magnitude , they furpafs (hem 
far in their extent and number. IV’i. Theve'not, who firft 
gave any defcription of thefe lingular manfions , alTerts , 
that for * above two leagues all around the mountain 
nothing is to be feen but Pagodas. Voy. part. iii. ch. 44. 
They were examined at greater leifure and with more 
attention by M. Anquetil du Perron , but as his long 
.defcription of them is not accompanied with any plan or 
drawing, I cannot convey a diftinct idea of the whole. 
It is pvident, however, that they are the works of a 
powerful people, and among the innumerable figures in 
K^lpture with which the walls are covered , all the 
prelfc«£ obje&s of Hindoo' worship may be diftinguifhed. 
Zend-avefta. Difc. Prelim, p. 233. iThere are remarkable 
.excavations in a mountain at Mavalipuram near Sadras. 
This mountain is well known on the Coromandel coaft 
by the name of the Seven Pagodas. A good defcnption 
of the works there which are magnificent and of high 
antiquity is given. Aiiat. Refearches, vol. i. p. 14s, 

Many other inftances of fimilar works might be produced 
if it were neceflary. What I have aliened, p. 2S1. 
concerning the elegance of fome of the ornaments in 
„ A a 2 
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Indian buildings , is confirmed by Colonel Call , chief 
engineer at Madras , who urges this as a' proof of the 
early and high civilization of the Indians. “It may fafely 
“ be pronounced,” fays he, “ that no part of the world 

“ has more marks of antiquity for arts, fciences, and • 

“ civilization , than the peninfula of India, from the 
“ Ganges to Cape Comorin. 1 think the carvings on 
e ‘ fome of the Pagodas and Choultries , • as well as the 
grandeur of the work , exceeds any thing executed 

“ now-a-days, not only for the delicacy of the chiltl, 

K but the expcnfe of conftruclion , confidering, in many 
w 'inftances , tp what diftances the component parts were 
“ carried , and to what heights railed. ” Philofphical, 
Tranfaft|t^ts., vol. Ixii. p. 354. 

“ NOTE VIII. P . 28*. 


India, fays Strabo, produces a variety of fubftarrces 
which dye the tnofl admirable colois. That the InMcum , 
which produced ihe beautiful blue color , is the fame 
with the Indigo of the moderns, we may conclude not 
only from the refemblanue the name, and the fimilarity 
of the effects. but from the rielcription given by Pliny 
in the paflage which 1 have quoted in the text. He^ knew 
that it was a preparation of a vegetable fobftance , though 
he was ill-informed both concerning the plant itfelf, and 
the procefs by which it ^.as fitted for ufe, which wilt 
not .appear furpnfmg 'when we reeolieft the ftrange igno¬ 
rance of the ancients with refpeft to the origin and 
preparation of fiik From the co'or of Indigo, in tire 
form in which it was imported, it is denominated by 
fome authors , Atrameueiun hidicitm , ahd htdicum 
Nigrum, Salmaf Exercit. p. igo, and is mentioned 
tinder the laft °f t.hcfe names , among the articles of 
importation from India. Peripl. Mar. fc.ry.thr. p. 22. The 
color of the modern Indigo, when undiluted, refembles 
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that of the ancient Indicutn, being fo intenfely colored 
as to appear black. Delavafs Experim. Inquiry jjito the 
Ca ufe of the Changes of Colors , Pref. p. xxiii. The 
Lacca, ufed in dying a red color, was likewife 
known to the ancients, and by the fame name which it 
now bears. Salmaf. Exercit. p. gio. This valuable fub- 
ftance , of fuch extenfive utility in painting, dying, 
japanning, varnifliing, and in the manufacture of fealing. 
wax, is the--production of a very minute infect. Thefe 
infects fix themfelves upon the fucculcnt extremities of 
the branches of certain trees, and are foon glued to the 
place on which they fettle, by a thick, pellucid liquid 
* which exudes from their bodies, the gradual accumulation 
of which forms a complete cell for each iadSfe, which 
is the tomb of the parent , and the birtlUmse of its 
offspring. This glutinous fubftance, with which the 
branches of trees are entirely covered, is the Gum-?acca. 
Ail account of its formation , nature , and ufe , is given 
in the Philof. Tranf. vol. Ixxi. part ii. p. 374. Hi a 
concife , accurate, and fatisfaclory manner. . Ctefias feems 
. to have received an account tolerably diftinct of the 
infecf by which-the Gum-lacca is produced, and cele¬ 
brates the beauty of the color which it dyes. Excerpta. 
ex. Indie, ad calc. HerodcA. Edit. Weffeling, p. 830. 
' Indian Dyers was the ancient name of thofe who dyed 
either 1 the fine blue dr the fine red, which points out 
the country whence the materials they ufed were brought. 
Salmaf. lb. p. 8to. From their dying cotton - fluffs with 
different colors, it is evident thaf the ancient Indians 
muft have made fume confiderable proficiency in chemical 
-knowledge. Pliny, lib. xxxv. c. ii. § 42. gives an account 
of this art as far as it was known anciently. It is 
precifelv tpje fame with that now pracTifed in callico- 
printing. 
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• NOTE IX. p. 395. 

* 

As Sanfkreet literature is altogether a new acquifitioot 
to Europe, liaghvat-Geeta . the firft tranflation from that 
language, having been publifhed fo late as A. D. 17S5, 
it is intimately conntded with the fubjed of my inquiries, 
and may afford entertainment to feme of my readers, 
after having reviewed in the text, with a greater degree 
of critical attention, the two Sanfkreet works moft worthy 
of notice, to give here a fuccind account of ocher com- 
pofidons in that tongue with which we have been made 
acquainted. The executive ufe of the Sanfkreet language 
is a cii cumftafice which merits particular attention. u The 
“ grand wfSfci of Indian literature, ” t fays Mr. Halhed, 
the firft hnglifhman who acquired the knowledge of 
Sanfkfeet,) “ the parent of almoft every dialect from 
“ the Perfian gulf to the China feas, is the Sanfkreet, a 
a language of the moft venerable and unfathomable anti- 
c ‘ quity; which, although, at prelent, fhut up in the 
<c libraries of Brahmins, and appropriated folely to the 
sc records of their religion, appears to have been current* 
ct over moft of the Oriental world ; and traces of its 
“ original extent may itill be dilcovered in almoft every 
“ diftrict of Afia. 1 have been often aftonifhed to find 
t{ the fimilitude of Sanfkreet words with thofe of Petfian 
“ and Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek; and thofe 
“ rot in technical and metaphorical terms, which tjae 
“ mutation of refined arts and improved manners might 
“ have occafionally introduced , but in the ground-work 
“ of language, in monofyllables, in the names of numbers,. 
“ and the appellations of fuch things as would be firft 
. c< diferiminated on the immediate dawn of civilization. 
“ The refemblance which may be obferved in f the charac- 
“ ters on the medals and fignets of various diftrids of 
“ Afia, the light which they reciprocally refled upon each 
“ other , and the general analogy which they all bear to 
“ the fame grand prototype, afford another ample field 
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tf for cnriofity. The coins of Attain, Napaul, Cafhmeere, 
“ and many other kingdoriis, are all ftamped with Sanfkreet 

* charaders , and moftly contain allufions 'to the old 
Sanfkreet mythology. The fame conformity I have 

a obferved on the 'impreffion of feals from Bootan and 

* Thibet. A collateral inference may likewife be deduced 
<l from che peculiar arrangemenfepf the Sanfkreet alphabet, 
<£ fo very ditferent from tlflj^pjf any other quarter of 
“ the world,' This extraordinary mode of combination Bill 

exifts in the greateft part of the Eaft, from the Indus 
w to Pegu, in dialeds now apparently unconnected, and 
a in charaders completely diffimilar; and it is a forcible 
■» “ argument that they are all derived from the fame 
u fource. Another channel’of fpeculation prefabs itfelf in 
“ the name's of perfons and places, of titlesdignities, 
“ which are open to general notice, and in which, to 
“ the fartheft limits of Afia, may be found nvjtnifeft 
a traces of the Sanfkreet. ”, Preface to the Grammar of 
the Bengal Language, p. 5. After this curious account of 
the Sanfkreet tongue, I proceed to enumerate the works 
which have been tranflated from it, befides the two men¬ 
tioned in the text. — j. To Mr. Wilkins we are indebted 
.for Heeto-pades or Amicable Inftruftion , in a feries of 
conneded fables, interfperfed with moral, prudential, and 
political -maxims. This work is in fuch high efleem 
throughout the Eaft, that it has been tranflated into every 
language fpoken there. It did not efcape the notice of 
thp Emperor Akber, attentive to every thing that could 
contribute to promote ufeful knowledge. He directed his 
Vizier, Abul Fazel , to put it into a ftyle fuited to all 
'--capacities, and to illuftrate the obfeure pafTages in it, 
.which he accordingly did , and gave it the title of, 

‘ The Criterion of iVifdom. At length , thefe fables made 
their way ’into Europe, and have been circulated there 
with additions and alterations, under the names of Pilpav 
and Efop. Many of the Sanfkreet apologues are ingenious 
and beautiful, and have been copied or imitated by the 
, fabulifts of other nations. But in Tome of tlxm the 
Aa 4- 
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ebaraders of the animals introduced are very ill fufistnedt 
to dcfcribe a tiger as extiemely devout , and pradifmg 
pharitv , and other religious duties, p. 16. or an old 
moufe well rea.l in the Ncetee Sajhai , i. e. Syftems pf ,—• 
jnq'ality and policy, p. 24 ; a cat who read religious 
books, p. ; y , &c. difcovers a want of tafte, and an 
inattentipn to propriety.-*Many pf the moral Payings, if 
ponfidered as detachedf mttxims , are founded upon a 
(borough knowledge of Mif* and manners , and convey 
inftrudion wi h elegant fimplicity. But the attempt of 
the author to form his work into a connected, feries of 
fables, and his mode of interweaving with them fuch a 
number of pioral reflections in profe and in verfe, tenders ( 
(he ft.ufluffiL of the whole fo artificial that the perufat of 
it beeorrieg jiftep unpleafant. Akber was fo fenfible of 
this, r'nat, @mong other ir.urudions, be advifes his Vizier 
to alyidge the long digrellions' in that work. By thefe. 
ftridures it is far from m^ inrention to detract in the 
fmalieit degree from the merit of ;Mr. Wilkins. His country 
js much 1 indebted to him for having opened a new 
foorce of faience and taite. The celebrity of'the H.eto- 
peder. , as well 3.3 its intrir.fic merit,, nctwithftandi .g >r(Sj 
(itti.cS which I nave mentioned, jt.ftify his choice of ic, 
a work wo.-thv of bci”g made known to Europe in its 
original form From reading this and his other tranflations, 
r,o min will rcfmc him the praife, to .which he mo(}eltiy 
confines his preter.fi.Kis , “ of having drawn a pidure 

‘ «*> ch ve lupm.ic to oe a true likenefs, although we 
“ are unacquaimed wi-h the original. ” Pr.-f, 0. %iv. —• 

2. In the fi ll numher*cf the New Afia-ic .Mifpeil-iny t we 
bavc a tiaofiarm-: of a ceVbrotcu campofition in the Eaft v „. 
known by the tins, of trie hvt devs. It cqnGfts of 
fhr.zas by fwe prer vi , . the r- 0 jrc of Abifilira, - 

|<hig pf Bengql. borne of thete flanzas are «fi tuple and 
elegant. — (. An ode tranflaied f.om \kulh; in which 
that extravagance of fancy, and thofe far-fetched and 
(ipnaipral conceits, which fo oftep difguft European^ with 
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the poetical coropofitions of the Eaft, abound too much. 
The editor has not informed us to whofe knowledge of 
the Sanfkreet we are indebted for thefe two tranflations. - 1 — 
Some original grants, of land , of very ancient dates, 
tranflated by Mr. Wilkins. It may feem odd , that a 
charter of legal conveyance of property ihould be ranked 
among the literary compoficioMttf any people. But fq 
widely do the manners of thflHdoos differ from thofe 
of Europe, that as our lawyers multiply words and claufes, 
in order to render a grant complete, and to guard againft 
every thing that may invalidate it, th e Pundits feem to 
difpatch the legal part of the deed with brevity, but, in 
long preamble and conclufion, make an extraordinary 
difplay of their own learning, eloquence, anddmpwers of 
compofition, both in prole and in verfe. Thl^preamble 
to one of thefe deeds is an encomium of the monarch 
who .grants the land , in a bold ftrain of Eaftern exaggera¬ 
tion : '* When his innumerable army marched, the heavens 
were fo -filled with the dud of their feet that the birds’ 
u of the air could reft upon it. ” “ His elephants 

“Amoved like walking mountains, and the'earth, oppVefled 
fR>y their weight, mouldered into duft. ” It concludes 
with denouncing vengeance againft thofe who fhould ven¬ 
ture to infringe this grant: “Riches and the life of man 
“ are as tranlient as drops of water upon a leaf of the 
“ lotus. Learning this truth, O man, do not attemnt 
. “ to deprive another cf his property. ” Afiatic Refeavches, 
vol. _,i. p. 12?, &c. Th 5 -other grant, which appears to 
be ftill more ancient, is not left remarkable. Both were 
found engraved on plates of copner. Ib. p. ?ry , &c; — 
-The tranfiacion of part of the Shatter, pobhflied by 
Cojonel Dow, in the year ’ 76 , oiigbr oerhaps to have 
been ft ft mentioned. But as this tranfl-uion was not 
made by him from the Sa>-fkreet, but taken from rhe 
mouth of a Brahmin, who exulamed the S'hafter in Ptifi.v.1, 
of in the vulgar language of Bengal , it will fall more 
properly under notice -when wc.come co inquire into the 
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J 6z 

ftate of fcience among the Hindoos, than In this place, 
■where we are endeavouring to give fbme idea of'their 
talte in compofition. 


NO^X. p. jo5. 

As many of my readers may be unacquainted with the 
extravagant length of the four eras or periods of Indian 
chronology, it may be proper to give an account of them 
from Mr. Halhed’s Preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, 
p. xxxvL^-v. 

1. Tne,ijW#e<? Jogue (or age of purity ) is faid to have 
tailed three million two hundred thoufand years , and they 
hoi* that the life of man was extended in that age to 
one hundred thoufand years, and that his ftature was 
twenty-one cubits. 

2. The Tirtah Jogue (in which one third" of mankind 
was corrupted) they fuppofe to have confided of two 
million four hundred thoufand years, and that men livid 
to the age of ten thoufand years. 

3. The Drvapaar Jogue (in which half of the human 
race became depraved) endured one million fix hundred 
thoufand years, and the life of man was then reduced to 
a thoufand years. 

4. The Coliee Jogue ( in which all mankind are, cor¬ 
rupted, or rather leffened, for that is the true meaning 
of Collee) is the prelent era, which they fuppofe ordained 
to fubfilt four hundred thoufand years , of which near five' 
thoufand are already pall, and the life of man in that 
period is limited to one hundred years. 

If we fuppofe the computation of time “n the Indian 
chronology to be made by folar or even by lunar years, 
nothing can be more extravagant In itfelf, or more 
repugnant to our mode of calculating the duration of the 
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world , founded on facred and infallible authority. Some 
attempts have been made by learned men, particularly 
by M. Bailly , in a very ingenious diflertation on that 
Tubjedt, to bring the chronology of the Hindoos to accord 
fomewhat better with that of the Old Teftament; but, as 
I could not explain the principles upon which he founds 
his conclufions , without enterins^jMo long and intricate 
difcuflions foreign from the fut||R of this DilTertation, 
and as I cannot afient to fome of his opinions, I fhall 
reft f'atisfied with referring to his Aftron. Indienne, Difc. 
Prelim, p. Ixxvii. and leave my readers to judge for 
tbemfelves. I am happy to obferve that a Memoir on the 
Chronology of the Hindoos will be publifhed in the Second 
Volume of the Transitions - of the Society of ^Bengal, 
and I hope that feme learned member of that Iwtdy will 
be able , from his acquaintance with the languages and 
hiftory of the country, to throw light upon a fubjSct 
which its connexion with religion and fcience renders 
extremely interefting. From one circumflance, however, 
which merits attention, we may conclude, that the infor- 
nij^pn which we have hitherto received concerning the 
ecology of the Hindoos is very incorrect. We have, 
as far as I know , only five original accounts of the 
different Jogues or eras of the Hindoos The firft is 
given by M. Roger, who received it from the Brahmins 
on the jCoromandcl coaft. According to it, the Suttee 
Jogue is a period of one million feven hundred and 
twenty-eight thoufand years; the Tirtah Jogue is one 
million two hundred and ninety - fix thoufand years; the 
Dtvapaar Jogue is eight hundred and ijxry-four thoufand. 
The‘duration of the Collee Jogue he does not fpecify. 
Porte Ouverte, p. 179. The next is that of M. Bernier, 
wiro received it from the Brahmins of Benares. According 
*0 him, the duration of the Suttee .lo^ue vvas two mil¬ 
lion five hundred thoufand years ; tlwt of the Tirtah 
Jogue one million tw-o hundred thoufand years; that of 
the Dvrapaar Jogue is eight hundred and fixty-four thoufand 
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years. Concerning the period oF the Coffee Jogue, he, 
likewi.e, is fne-it. Voyages, tom. ii. p. 160. The third 
is that oF Colonel Dow, according to which the Suttee 
Jogue is a period of fourteen million of years; the Tireah 
Jogue one million eighty thoufand; the Dwapaar Jogue 
feventy-two ffioufund; and the Collee Jogue thirty-fix 
thoufand years. Iliifc^of^ Hindoft. vol. i. p. 2. The 
fourth account is thafrxoF/M l-e Gentil, who received 
it from the Brahmins of the Coromandel coaft, and as 
his information was acquired in the fame part of India, 
and derived from the fame fource with ihat of M. Roger, 
it agrees with his in every particular. Mem. de I’Academ. 
des Sciences pour f>7 2, tom. ii. part i. p. 176. Thfe 
fifth is rite account of Mr. Halhed, which I have already- 
given. JSrrom this difcrepancy , not only of the total 
numbers , but of many of the articles in the different 
accounts, it is manifeft that our information concerning 
Indian chronology i-- hitherto as uncertain as the whole 
• fyftem of it is wild and fabulous. To mfe it appears 
highly probable , that when we underftand more tho¬ 
roughly the principles upon which the fi&itious eras 
or Jogues of the Hindoos have been formed , that \»e 
may be more able to reconcile their chronology to the 
true mode of computing time , founded on the authority 
of the Old Telbment; and may likewife find reafon to. 
conclude , that the account given by their afti&nomers 
of the fitoation of the heavenly bodies at the beginning 
of. the Collee Jogue , is not elhbliffied by a&ual obfer- 
vation, but the pefult of a retrofpedfive calculation. 
Whoever undertakes to inveftigate farther the chronology 
of the Hindoos , will derive great afliftance Tom a 
Memoir of Mr. Marfden on that fubject, in which he 
has explained the nature of their year, apd the fiverat 
eras in ufe amqpg them , with much ingenuity and 
precifion. Philof. Tran fact. vol. lxxx. part ii. p. 560. 
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NOTE XL p. in- 

In the public buildings of India , we find proofs and 

monuments of the proficiency of the Brahmins in fcience, 

particularly of their attention to nftronomical olifervation. 
Their religion enjoins , that the four Tides of .a Pagoda 
fliould face the four cardinal pitefc. In order to execute 
this with accuracy, they take it method defcrihed hy 
M. le Gent-il , which difcovers a confiderable degree of 
fcience. He carefully examined the pnfitian of one of 
thew Pagodas , and found it to be perb-dt'y exact 

^.Voy. tom. i. p. ij!, &c. fls fome of their Pagodas 

lire very ancient , they mufi have eariy attained iuch 
a portion of knowledge as was requilite for placing them 
properly. On the ceilings of Choultries, and other ancient 
e ';fices , the twelve figns of the .zodiac are often de¬ 
lineated; and, from their refembjance 'to thctc wHch 
are now univerfally ufed, it is highly probable that the 
knowledge of thefe arbitrary fymbols was derived from 
the Eaft. Colonel Call has pnblifhed a drawing of the 
• tegs of the zodiac , which he found on the ceili .g 
* a Choultry at Verdapettah., in the Madura country. 
Phil. Tranfadt. vol. Ixii. p. I have a drawing 

of them in my poffeffion , differing from Ms in fome 
of the figures, but I cannot fay in what particular place 
It was found. Sir Robert Barker deferibes an obfer- 
vatory at Benares, which he vifited A. D. i“tz. Ini 
it be found inftrutnents for aftr.oromical obfervation, of 
very large dimenfions , and conftrutftcd with great fkill 
and ingenuity. Of alt thefe he has pubufhed drawings. 
Phil. Tranfach Vol. lxvii. p. soft. According to tra¬ 
ditionary account , this obfervatory was built by the 
Emperor Akfeer. The view which Sir Rob.rt took °f 
it was a hafty one. It merits a more attentive infrac¬ 
tion , in order to. determine whether it was cnnflrmSed 
by Akber , or erected in fome more early peiiod. Sic 
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Robert intimates , that none but Brahmins who under, 
flood the Sanfkreet, and could conflitt the aftronomical 
tables written in that language, were capable of calcu¬ 
lating eclipfes. P. Tieffenthaler defcribes, in a very 
curfory manner, two obfervatories fiirnifhed with inftru. 
ments of extraordinary magnitude, at Jepoor and Ougein, 
in the country of Malu/a. Bernoulli, tom. i. p. )16* 
347. But thefe are r^odurn ftrudhites. 
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. dt BUL FAZEL, miniftetto Akber, foVereign of Indoftan, 
publifti.es the Ayeen Akbery, 270. and Heeto-Pades 
Acefines , a city built on that river by Alexander the 
Great, 201. • ' 

./Eras of Indian chronology , explained, 362. remarks on 

, ?<Sl- 

Africa, general idea of the continent of, and of its trade, 
136. origin of the ftave - trade , 178. 
l&gathemerus, his account of the ifland of Taprobana, 8r. 

his , Character of Ptolemy the geographer ,217. 
Agatbodamon , illuftrates the geography Off Ptolemy, by 
maps, 217. ■ * 

Akber„ fovereign of Indoftan, his character, 270. 334. 
Albuquerque, rfjdphonfo, the Portugueze admiral, feizes 
the iftand ofUrmus, .130. his operations in the Red 
Sea, 131. 

Alexander the Great , his extenfive ttews refpeding Mia, 
12. his expedition to India, 13. his war with Porus, 
16. how reduced to relinquifti his enterprife , 17. 
his meafures for opening a maritime communication with 
India, I?- his account of India confirmed by modern 
obfervations, 21. his political views in exploring that 
country, 24. his meafures to unite his European and 
Afiatie fubjefts, 2g. confequences of his death, 30. 
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th^ fufferir.gs of his army from the periodical rains* 

196. his furprife at the tides of the Indian ocean,, 
19)$. cities built by him in India, 200. 202. intended „ 
a furvey of the Cafpian fea, 212. I 

Alexandria , long the chief feat of commerce with India * \ 
13. the light houfe on the Pharos erected by Ptolemy 
Lagus, 38* mode of conducting the filk trade at that 

* port, 98. the Venetian^ trade there for filk, 122. and 
the Florentines,* 126. is fubjected to the Turks, 193. 

Allahabad , the modern name of the ancient city of Pali- 
bothra, 33. account of this city by Megafthenes, 39. 
remarks on Major Rennel on this fubjeCt, 204. 

America , difcovered by Chriftopher Columbus, 142. the., 
Eaft India trade a continual drain from its filver mines,® 
178. origin of the flave-trade, 179. contrail between 
the natives of America and of India when htft difcovered, 
180.. the trade of Europe with each Compared, 183. 
was obliged to be colonized , in order to be improved, 
184. fupplies Europe with its produrfts, in return for 
manufactures, ibid. 

Antiocbus tbe Great, his inroad into India, 2od. 

Antoninus , Alarcus, emperor, notices of an embufly fent 
by him to the emperor of China, 76. _ 

Antwerp , greatly enriched by becoming the itaple of the 
Hanfeatic league', 138. 

Arabians, anciently great dealers in fpices from the Fail, 
94. great alterations affected in their manners by the 
religion of Mahomed, 98 they conquer^ypt and Perfia, 
ib. a view of their commerciarnavigation, 100. are the 
firft who mention pprcelan and tea, 102. derived the 
knowledge of the mariner’s compafs from Europe, 229.- 
make no fcruple to plunder the caravan travelling to 
Mecca, 244. 

Ariftotle , his political advice to Alexander the, Great, 29. 
his juft dcfcription of the Cafpian fea, 211. doubted 
the expediency of commerce in a well - regulated itate,, 
iii- 

Aromatics , why much ufed by the ancients, 94. 

Arrian f 
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Arrian, character of his Hiftory of the Indian expedition 
of Alexander the Great , 21. his account of the com- 
merce of the ancients, $9. inquiry into his geographical 
knowledge of India, 63. is the firft ancient writer who 
had any knowledge of the Eaftern coaft of the great 
peninfula of India, d?. his account of Alexander’s 
. Indian fleet .corroborated, 196., character of his Indian 
Hiftory , 197. his account of the Cafpian fea, an. 
his Periplus compared with modern names and fixations,- 

2l6. ’ 2 ' 22 . 

Arts and Sciences, where firft cultivated, 2. 

Asbejlos , its extravagant price among the Romans, 214. 

^Jirottomy , teftimonies of the greac proficiency of the 
Indoftans in, 503. 

Aiigsbu^gb, greatly enriched by becoming a mart for Indian 
commodities, 138- 

Augufitu, emperor , reduces Egypt to a Roman pro¬ 
vince, 44. 

Ayeen Akbery , account of the intercourfe of the Eaft 
Indians by water from, 197. See Sanskreet literature. 


Babelmandeb, derivation of the name, 207. 

Baciria , rife of the kingdom of, and its acquifitions in 
India’, 3^. iijfcerwhelmed by the Tartars, 36. 207. 
Bagbvat - Geeta^he pure^ theology taught in that poem, 

m- 

Badly, M. his.examination into the antiquity of aftronomy 
in India , 308. 

Bank of Venice, the firft eftablilhment of that kind formed 
in Europe, 240. 

Baxygaza , a cpnfiderable emporium on the coaft of ancient 
India , its fituation afcercained , 60. 

Bajfora, the city of, founded by the Caliph Omar, 99. 
Behares, the peculiar feat of lndoftan fcience and literature, 
j 13. account of the obfervatory there, 36;. 

a k 



Berenice , the city of, founded to facilitate the trade 
between Alexandria and India, 39. 

Bernier , 1V1. his account of the Indian chronology, 363-. 

Bo cid am , Ea(t India Hi ip, remarkable fpeedy voyage of, 
from Portfinouth to Madras, 213. 

Brahmins, in India, their facreu rights and high privile¬ 
ges, 262. inquiry into the ftate of fcientific knowledge 
among them, 297. their religious hierarchy and worfhip, 
314. their great learning taught them a theology fuperior 
to the popular fuperftition, 329. their dodtrines coincide 
with the tenets of the Stoical School, 336. ftudioufly 
concealed religious truths from the people, 340. 

Bruce, the infight his travels afford into the maritime 
expeditions of king Solomon. 10. 

Bruges , made the ftaple of the trade of the Hanfeatic 
league, 129. is greatly enriched, 138. ® 

Btvrun Bunker, a clafs among the Hindoos, deferibed, 
3 44- 

Byzantine hiftorians, a character of, i«8- 
C 

Cajfa, the great trade carried on there, 233. 

Cairo, account of the caravan that travels from thence to 
Mecca, 243. 

Calicut , reception of Vafco de Gama^n that country, 

' I45 ‘ 5 ) 

Call, colonel, his general opiryon of tne- / antiquity of arts 
and fciences in India, 3s 6 - 

Camel, the valuable properties of that animal , 3. is 
peculiarly formed for traverfing Tandy deferts, 241. 

C andabar , under what name known to Alexander the 
Great, IS- • ' 

Canton , in China, a fadlory. fettled there by the early 
Arabs, 102. 

Cape of Good Hope, circumftances that led to the difeovery 
of a paffage to India that way, 143. is faid by Herodo¬ 
tus to have been palfed by feme Phenician Ihips, 164. 
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Importance of tlie difcovery of this paffage by, the 
Portugueze, 186. ' 

Caravans, the origin.of, 5. were protected and encouraged 
under the Roman dominion, 7$. great commercial uf% 
of, in the Eaft, 15$. account of the caravans which 
vifit Mecca, 243. a confiderable flave-trade carried on 
by the If’rican caravans, 245. 

Caspian Tea, erroneous opinion of the ancient geographers 
concerning, 4}. 210. by whom firft deferibed in modern 
times, 211. 

Cajis , of orders of focrety among the native Gentoos, 
deferibed’, 254. remarks on the policy and tendency 
w-^pf thk^jrangernent, 25$. their peculiar names, ranks, 
and offices\ieicii'ned v 344. 

Cathay, the anciesV'name of China, 130. 

Ceylon , fuppofed to be the ifland deferibed by ancient 
geograpliers under the name of Taprobana, 82. Clinician 
churches planted there by Perfian miffionaries, 10 3. is 
vifited by Marco Polo the Venetian, 151. 

Chardin, Sir John, his teftimony that the Orientals derived 
the ufe of the mariner’s compafs from the Europeans, 
' 229. his account of the trade of Caffa, 235. 

Cbillambritm , defeription of the pagoda there, 281. 

China, the only country from whence the Romans obtained 
filk, 99. through what medium tney received it, 62, 
how the filk-worm was conveyed from thence to Europe, 
94. ’is tradeApto by the Arabians, 101. firft mention 
. of porcelan anS tea, 102. the Chriftian religion pro¬ 
pagated there by Perfian miffionaries, 103. how the filk 
of, was conveyed to Conftantincp’e, after the Greeks 
were excluded from the port of Alexandria, 104, eftimate 
of the Chinefe praftice of navigation, 228- how the 
number of Mahomedans increafe in China, 231. a 
commercial, intercourfe , by land, opened between that 
country and Ruffia, 246. amazing exportation” of tea 
. from, to Europe , 249. 

Chronology , Indian, the four eras of, 362. remarks o* 
363. 
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by the Dutch , 6i- , 

ft/ l, Ml»». f””!' 1 !;" toUi 1/e fleered * 

c r 6 "i W ,T* - “ the authority of »»«■ 

America, 141. ms. See c<wwfl> 

Polo, the V '»““ ”'o F 1 ' , ; ba «d' the holtile feoriuteo.a , 

narioo ag.I.K «£». ■»»• 

able opinion of Plato concerning »J. 

Common I*J. bed by Arrian,^,. 

C?; £&..« bi *• 

*'*“'*** 

cSSS 1 . ,he of ’ 

Cotlnt.1 eo.lt, the W»bi B u» of, *.» h-t . 

of their t|«j being common 

among th * *°’kind', the origin of, traced, and 
Crufades to the H° l J the C rufaders acquired 

theif commerc.alJfejs w bom they fubdued 

)1 SuS different naSoi* acquainted with each 
other, 128. 


ac»- of *• “*™ “"' U l '™“ then<!# 

to Mecca, 244- 
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Dantatk, the name of that fpecies of fillt..manufacture , 
whence derived ,. ij6. - ■ 

Duudolo , Andrew, cbaradter of his Venetian Chronicle, 

3 } 2 . - 

D'AnviUe, M. his opinion as to the courfe purfued in 
the trading voyages of king Solomon’s /hips,. io. his 
• .„ corrections of Ptolemy’s geography of India, 70. corro¬ 
borates Nearchus’s account of India, zoo. his geography 
of India controverted by M. Goffeliin, 220. 

Darius, the fon of Hyftafpes, king of Perfia, his refearches 
into, and conquefts in India, 11. 

^ Devcan , the ancient Dachanos of Arrian, 222. 
i/tV.u'bt tnSsJndus, the general ftate of the weather there, 
I9h " 

Diamonds, not fo highly efteemed by the Romans as pearls, 

214. 

Diodorus Skulus , his hiftory of the Indian expedition of 
Sefoftris. examined, 192. 

Drsv , ofonel, account of his tranflation of the Shafter, 
299. 361. his account of the Indian, chronology, 

- 

Dcsxelatabad, the fame with the, ancient Tagara, 21 A. 

Du Halde , his defcription of a peculiar fpecies of filk, 

21 $. J 

Dutch ftates, became the firft rivals of the Portugueze in 
the-trade to...India , 176. 1 

Dyes, Indian, &e excellence of, 356, 


Ea.fi, the regions of, where arts and fciences were firft 
, cultivated, 2. the intercourfe between different countries 
• how firft carried on, 3. the firft maritime communica¬ 
tion with, from the Weft, 5. See India. 

Eclipfes, how calculated by the Brahmins of India, 307. 
Egypt , ancient prejudice of the inhabitants againft any 
intercourfe witli foreigners, 5. how the Egyptians be¬ 
came a commercial people, <5. the city of Alexandria 
Bb j 
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bu'tvt, 13. the feat of government fixed there by 

Ptolemy Lagus, 58- intercoutfe between the city of 
Berenice and India, 39. its opulence derived from its 
commerce with the Eaft, 41. is reduced to a Roman 
province, 44. manner of conducting the filk trade at 
the port of Alexandria, t8. conquefl of, by the Arabs, 
98. the Venetians refort to Alexandria for filk , 12a,' 
and the Florentines, 12$. commercial view of the 
countries, 136. is fubdued by the Turks, 193. bow 
' the Indian trade has been conducted through that coun¬ 
try at different times, 207. 

E’agab'ihis , the firft Roman emperor who wore filk, rj. 

Elephant a, ifland, account of the ancient .pagoda ‘tfrefSJ 

.27 6 . ‘ 'x ' 

Eilore, general account of the pagodas there, 39$. 

jEfov’s fables, the origin of, traced, 3?9. 

Ethics, ftate of, in India, 500. 

Europe , a review of the ftate of, at the time of the 
fubverfion of the Greek empire, 132. extenfiv^operarion 
of the commercial genius of, igo. the Europeans receive 
the products of America, and fupp'.y it with manufactures, . 
184- the exportation of {liver to India , how Jjeneficial 
to Europe, 186. importance of the difcovery of the 
paffage to India round the Cape of Good Hope, ibid* 


Faquirs of India , unite trade with devotion in their pil¬ 
grimages, H2. 2?}. brief account of, 546. 

Figures, arithmetical, originally derived from India, jofc 
Five Gems , an ancient Sanfkreet poem, account of, 360. 
Florence, rife of the ftate of, by manufactures and the 
banking buGnefs, 124. a commercial treaty concluded 
with Egypt, 12?. fummary of the inftruClions to their 
ambaffadors to the Soldan, 235. 
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G / 

Gama^ Vafc6 de, his voyage from Lisbon to India, 144. 1 

Gauges , account of that river by Major Rennel, 204. 

Genoa , motives that ftimulated the Genoefe to affift in 
fubverting the Latin empire at Conftantinople, 120. the 
great advantages they derived From this meafure, 12 r. 
character of the Genoefe government, 122. the Genoefe 
expelled from all their Grecian fettlenienis by the Turks, 
132. character of, by Nicephorus Gregoras, 234. 

, Gentil. M. le , his account of the Indian chronology, 

iil \ 

Gentoos, , and Hindoos. 

Gibbon , Mr., the Homan hiftorian, teflimony in favor of 
his accuracy, 226. 

Gojfellin , M., character of his geography of the Greeks 
analyzed, 220. 

Greeks ,*k.hth: national pride at the time of Alexander the 
Great, 24. how they attained the breeding of fjlk-worms 
under the emperor Jullinian, 9?. are fliut out from the 
port of Alexandria by the Mahomedan Arabs, 98. the 
Greek empire conquered by Mahomet II., 132. how 
they were deprived of Badtria, 21/7. origin of the ancient 
mythology of, 320. / 

Gum'Lacca , natural hiftory of, and its ufes in manu¬ 
facture, 357. 

H ' > 

Halhed , Mr. , his account of the Sanfkreet'literature, 

■' 3S9- 

Hanno , commanded the only voyage for difcovery under¬ 
taken by any of the ancient Itates in the Mediterranean, 
248. 

Banfeatic league, formed, and the ftaple fixed at Bruges, 
129. 
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Hajibfg! , Mr., governor-general of Bengal, bis attention 
to firming a Code of Hindoo laws, 271. 

Heeto-Pades , or Amicable Inftru&ion, an ancient Saafhreet 
compoftiion, account and character of, j$9- , 

Herodotus , affirms the Cape of Good Hope to have been 
patTed by fome Phcnician veffels, i6y. his hiftoty of 
iSefoftris examined, 193. his unfatisfadory account 
the tides in the Red Sea, 199. his juft description ol 
the Cafpian fea , 201. 

Hindoos, that people exadly deferibed in the account of 
the Indian expedition of Alexander the Great," 22. their 
inflexible adherence to their religion, and cafts, 2 }o. 
their four orders, or cafts, deferibed, f&tnaiSs 

on the policy and tendency 'ot this >poi' l ir arrangement, 
256. their high antiquity, and nature of their inftitu- 
tions, 272. character of their judicial code, 275. Rate 
of^fcences among them, 296. their religious tenets and 
pradices, u?- the names, ranks, and offices of their 
feveral cafts deferibed, ?44. 

Hiram , king of Tyre, aflifts king Solomon in his naval 
undertaking, 9. 

Hippatus , captain of an Egyptian veflel , avails himfelf 
of the monfoons, in failing from the Arabian gulf to 
the Malabar coaft,V;o. 

Hipparchus, the fir ft w\io attempted to make a catalogue 
of the flats , 67. 

Hijlory, authentic, the period of, extremely limited, r. 
is minute in the records of blood , but fiient as to .the* 
progrefs of ufeful ajts , so. 

Hydajpes, river, a numerous fleet raifed there by Alexander 
the Great ,18. 

'Hypbajis , river, the urmoft limit of Alexander the Great’s 
progrefs in India, 17. 0 


J 

Jenaub , a city built on that river by Alexander the 
Great, 201. 
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Jlnkhifon , Anthony, .the firft modem traveller who^lve* 
a juft defeription of the Cafpian fea, 2 11. * ■ 

Jefveont Sing , his letter to Aurengzebe , containing a 
character of fulcan Akbcr, 554. 

Jewels, their .great ufe, and high eftimation among the 
ancients, 36. 

pjews, when they effected a commercial intercourfe with 
India, 9- inquiry into the maritime commerce of king 
Solomon, io. their commercial effort limited to his 
reign, 11. 

India , the firft naval communication with, from the 
, Weft , 3. the trade of the Phenicians with, how con¬ 
duced ,'-7. naval expedition of the Perfians to, n. 
conquefts dSTJapjas' Jflyftafpes in, 12. Alexandria, for 
many centuries the chief feat of trade with, 15. expe¬ 
dition of Alexander the Great to, 14. flourifhing ftate 
of the country at that time., I 3. Alexander’s voyage 
down the Indus, 1 6. political ftate of the country at 
that time, 21. Alexander’s views in this expedition, 2?. 
expedition of Seleucus, the fucceffor of Alexander, 51. 
-embaffy of Megafthenes to, 3 e. conquefts of the Bactrian 
princes in, 36. remains afterwards undifturbed by 
Europeans, until the Cape of Good Hope was doubled 
by the Portugueze , 37. a vdommercial intercourfe 
eftablifhed with Egypt, 38. l|»w Rome was fiipplied 
wieh Ealtern commodities, 46.' advantage taken of the 
monfoons, in failing from the gulf of Arabia to the 
Malabar coaft, 50. its commodities articles of luxury, 
53. fpices and aromatics, 54., precious {tones, 56. 
filk, $■*. general view of its exports and imports, 39. 
comparifon between the ancient and modern trade with 
■ India, <Si. D’Anville’s corrections of Ptolemy's geography 
of, 70. the trade by caravans protected and encouraged 
by the Romans, 73. the inhabitants of the Coromandel 
coaft always great traders , 89. the account given of 
India by Cofmas Indicopleuftes, 91. the Romans rivalled 
in the India trade by the Perfians, 92. the Italian 
Hates engage in the Indian trade, tog. account of the 
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It^dia trade by Marino Sanudo, 126. comparative view 
of Ihe India trade, aa carried on by different nations at 
different times, 154. a diredt voyage to India effected 
by the Portugueze, 144. the (taple of the Portugueze 
trade, eftablifhed at the city of Malacca, 148- a com¬ 
mercial empire eftablifhed in the Eaft, by the Portugueze, 
154. how it came to pafs, that the difcovery of a direct* 
navigation, to India was referred for modern times, 
162. the conduct of ancient and modem navigators to 
the Eaft, compared, 16?. the prices of Indian commo¬ 
dities greatly reduced by the opening a dirddt commu¬ 
nication with India, 168. the India trade a continual 
drain of American filver from Europe , 177^ natives"'of 
India and America , when firlt tirfi{pji*:ed, 180. the 
trade of Europe with each , compared, 18$. the filver 
exported to India contributes to enrich inftead of impo- 
vdlilhing Europe, 1 >j $ • importance of the difcovery of 
the paffage to India round the Cape of Good Hope, to 
Europe, igd. examination of the improbabilities attend¬ 
ing the fuppofed expedition of Sefoftris to India, 191. 
remarks on the weather there, 19?. remarks on the 
naval expedition of Nearchus, 196. peculiarities in the 
Indian tides, a 97-, averfio'n of the natives of-the Eaft. 
to the fea, 201. ^lajor Rennet’s account of the river 
Ganges , 204. endeavours to afcertain the fituation of 
the ancient, city of PaVbotlua, ibid, how the Indian trade 
has been carried on through Egypt at different times , 
207. erroneous defcriptions of'the Cafpian fea by ancient 
writers, 210. Deccan, the ancient Dachanos of Arrian, 
222.' the ufe of the mariner’s compafs learned by the 
Eafterns from the Europeans, 229. the Gentoos inflexible 
in their religion, 230. computed number of Mahomedans 
in India, 24 j. extenfive circulation of Eaftern goods by 
the caravans, 246. the natives of India the earlieft 
known people who were civilized, 233. their divifion 
into calls, 234. the perfection of Indian manufactures 
accounted for, 237. the general tenure of land there, 
264. charadtcr of the Hindoo code of laws, 273. general 
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account of the pagodas, 276. fortrefles, 2 8?- mechanic 
arts. 284- literature, 286. their fciences, 295/ their 
religious tenets, 31$. origin of fuperftition, 318. the 
pure theology of the Brahmins , 329. general reflections 
~ formed on the preceding review of the Eaftern nations, 
339. the manners and cuftems of the natives influenced 
by the Mahomedan and European intruders, 347. ac¬ 
count of the Sanikreet literature, 338- the Heeto-Pades, 
339. the Five-Gems, 360. Ode from "Wtiili, 361. 
fpecimen of Indian conveyancing, ibid, the four eras of 
Indian chronology, explained, 362. 
lndicum of the ancients, the fame with modern Indigo, 
3 Sd. 

Indus, river, pafled by Alexander the Great, 15. his 
voyage down that river ,18. 

InJHtutions of India, the permanency of, accounted for, 
348 - > 

Intereji of money, the nioft exaft -ftandard of commercial 
profits, 139. chronological review of, ibid. 

Joanna of Navarre, her exclamation at the wealth of the 
city of Bruges, 238. 

Italy, rife of the commercial dates of, 107. they import 
the productions of India, 108. the profits they reaped 
from the crufades, 113.- See Vltice, Genoa, &c. 
Itineraries of the Roman empire, fhow formed, 218- 
Julius Cafar, his magnificent p^lent to Servilia , the 
mother of Brutus, 3 7. his ignorance of the Britifh tides, 
199. a general furvey of the whole Roman empire 
undertaken by him, 218. 

Juflin, obfervations on his account’ of the progrefs made 
by Seleucus in India, 203. 

JuJHniaii, emperor, how he introduced the filk-worm into 
• the Greek empire, 94. 


L 

Land^t he general tenures of, in India, 264. 349. fpeci- 
men from an ancient grant of, 361. 
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Latitude!, how afcertained by the ancient geographers, - 83 - 
vvere more readily determined by them than longitudes, 
86 . 2 2 ). 

Lawyer !, European, the ftyle of, compared with that 
of the Eaftern Pundits, } 6 t. 

Leibnitz , his account of the inftructions given to the 
Florentine ambafl’adors to the Soldan of Egypt, ajj. 

Logic and WetaphyC.cs, flare of, in India , 498- 

Longitude! of places, how determined by ancient geogra¬ 
phers , 84. 224. 


M 


Magellan, effects a paffage to the Eaft Indies We Award 
from America ,174. 

Mahabarat , an ancient Indian epic poem, account of, 
e{58. extracts from 297. joo. 331. 

Mahmoud of Caznah , the vaft fleet that oppofed his 
invafion of India, 197. 

Mahomet, rapid fpread of his .religion, and the great 
effects produced by it, 97. contributed greatly to extend 
the commerce of Afia ancj Africa, i?7- 

Mahomet II. emperor of the Turks, fubdues the Grecian 
empire, xji. 

Mabudel, M., his proofs of the ignorance of the ancients 
as to the nature offftlk, 21?. 


yglalabar coaft, probable derivation of its name , 
how mentioned by the Arabiah writers, 102. 


Malacca, the city of, rendered the ftaple of the trade 
carried on in the fall:, by the Portugueze, 148. 
Maidive Iflands, probable derivation of their name, 91. 
Matt , a review of his progrefs in focial life, 260. 
Manufailure!, Indian, the perfection of, accounted for 
‘ 2?7- 

Map !, none known prior to thofe formed to illuftrate 
Ptolemy’s geography, 8?. 

Marco Polo, the Venetian, account of his travefe, 130. 
objections to his relations, 236. 
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Marfeilles , opens a. trade with Conftantinople for Indian 
Commodities, 109. 

Majfoudi , the Arabian, his account of India, 228. 

Mecca , the temple there vifited as weir by commercial as 
by devout pilgrims, 112. the pilgrimages to, contributed 
greatly to facilitate trade, 1 s 7- account of the caravans 
which vifit the temple there , 243. 

Medici , Cofmo di, a Florentine merchant, negociates a 
commercial treaty with Egypt, in favor of his country¬ 
men, 125. 

Mediterranean fea, the chief feat of ancient commerce, 

id}. 

Megajibems , his embafly from Seleucus , king of Macedo¬ 
nia , to India, 32. his account of India, 33. 
Mocenigo, doge of Venice, in the fifteenth century, his 
account of the naval ftrength of that republic, 241. 
Monkish annalifts , a character of, 1 og. > 

Monfoons , the firft application of them in voyages to 
India, to. 

Mofes, the books of, the moil ancient and genuine record 
of the early ages of the world ,1. 

Mujiris , a port on the coaft of Malabar, frequented by 
ancient navigators in the Indian trade, ?o. 

Mythology of the Greeks, the naturi origin of, 3:0. 

N j 

Nadir Shah, general review of his Indian expedition, 19 
Nagara of Ptolemy, its latitude according to D’Anville, .78. 
Navigation , origin of, traced, 4. Ivhere firft cultivated, 
how introduced among the Egyptians, 6. 

Nearcbus, commands the naval expedition of Alexander 
. the Great down the Indus, 18. remarks on, 198. 
Nicepborus 'Gregoras , his charadter of the Genoefe at 
Conftantinople, 234. 

Niebbuhr , his evidence in favor of the European origin of 
’ , the mariner’s corapafc, 230. 
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' O 

Omar , caliph , founds the city of Baffofa, 99. 

Qrmus, the ifland of, feized by the Portuguese , 130. 

P 

Pagodas of India, general account of, 276. J33. are placed 
with aftronomical precifion, 365. 

Palibothra, endeavours to afccrtain the fituatitm of that 
city, 206. 

Palmyra, by whom, and on'what occafion built, 47. its 
itupendous ruins, 4S. its prefent Bate, ?o. 

Panjab, progrefs of Alexander the Great through that 
country , 16. 

Papjrus , occafion of its being difufed for writing on , 

2 3.2. 

Parchment, when firft ufed for the record of charters and 
deeds, 232. 

Pariars , the moft contemptible race of men in India , 

J4S- 

Patna, evidences of its not being the ancient' city of 
Palibothra, 20?• \ 

Pearls, their high eikmation among the Romans, 
were dearer than diamonds, 214. *- 

Pera, the chief fuburb of Conftantinople , granted to the. 
Genoefe on the fubverfion of the Latin empire there, 
120. the Genoefe expelled by the Turks, 132. 

Perjia , how the commerce between that country and India 
was conducted, 41. vigorous cultivation of the India 
trade, 92. the filk trade engrofled by the Perfians, 94. 
their extortions introduce the {ilk-worm to Europe, 9;.' 
©is conquered by the Arabs, 98. Neftonan churches 
planted there, 104. amount of the revenue of the 
Perfian monarehs from Herodotus, 194. inftances of 
their ancient averfion to the fea, 201. 
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Phalanx, Macedonian , how formed by Alexander the 
Great, 27. 

Pbenicians, how they opened a commercial intercourfo 
with India, 7. are faid by Herodotus to have paffed the 
Cape of.Good Hope, 16 %. 

Pbilofopby , the cure for fuperftition, 3 26. 

Pilgrimages to the Holy Land, undertaken as well from 
commercial as from pious motives, in. account of the 
pilgrimages to Mecca, 243. 

Pilpay’s fables, the origin of, traced, 339. 

, Plato , his political objections to commerce in a well 
regulated commonwealth, 213. 

• Pliny the elder, his (lender, knowledge of India, 66. his 
account of the ifland of Taprobana, 80. obfervat.ions 
on his account of the progrefs of Seleucus in India , 
203. 

Pomponius Mela , his account of the ifland of Taprobana, 
go. and of the Cafpian fea, 210. 

Porcelan , the firft mention of, by Arabian travellers, 
102. 

Portugal , circumftances that led the Portugueze to the 
difcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, 143. vigorous 
exertions of the Portugueze to cultivate the Eaftern trade, 
143. they aim at a monopoly of the trade to the Eaft, 
149. eftablilh a commercial env/tre in the Eaft, 154. 
their activity in exploring the 1 fifteen countries, 165. 
they 5 drive the Venetians out o(/the European markets, 
by reducing the prices of India goods, 169. •how they 
cemained fo long in the exclufive poffeffion of the India 
trade, 173. are rivalled at length in the Indian ocean 
by the Dutch, 176. and by the Englifh, ibid, repulfe 
the efforts of Solyman the Magnificent, to drive them 
• from India, 189- their intercourfe with infidels lieenfed 
by a Pap%l bull, 234. 

Portts , oppofes the progrefs of Alexander the Greatflb 
India, 16. remains Heady to the Macedonian intereft, 


> 
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Potoji , the difcovery of the filver mines of, the firft 
permanent fource of wealth derived by Spain from 
America, iRz. 

Ptolemy , the geographer , eftimate of his fcientifical 
knowledge, 66 . eftablifhed geography upon its proper 
principles, 68. his accounts of the continent of India 
examined, 69. his geography of India corrected to 
modern times by M. D’Anville, 70. inftances of his 
exaftnefs, 77. his account of the ifland of Taprobana, 
79. his character, by Agathemerus, 217. his geographi¬ 
cal errors, 218. from what materials he compofed his 
geography of India, 224. 

'Ptolemy Laws , eitablifhes the feat of the Egyptian 
governrcsHt at Alexandria, and eretfts the light-houfe on 
the Pharos, ;8- 

Ptolemy Philade/pbut , projects a grand canal to facilitate' 
th^. intercourfe between Egypt and India, $8. founds 
the city of Berenice , 5 9. 

Pultanab , the ancient Plicliania of Arrian, 216. 


Ramufo , detefts the geographical errors of Ptolemy * 
2I9 ’ \ 

Raynal, Abbe, character of his hiftory of the Eaft and 
Weft Indies, 187. V *■' 

Red Sea , • derivation of the name , and the different appli¬ 
cations of it by the ancients and the moderns, 200; 
Religion and fuperftitiQn, diferiminated, } 1 
Renaudot , HI., bis tranilation of the. Eaftern voyage of 
two Mahomedatss, from the Arabic, vindicated from the 
charge of impoGtion, 226. *. 

Rennei , Major, his illuftrations of the Indian expedition 
■ ®f Alexander the Great, 20. his account of the rivet 
Ganges, 204. remarks on his account of the Gtuation 
of the city of Palibothra, ibid, his opinion of the 
Egyptian navigation examined, 209. 1 

Rbinocolura , 
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Rbinocolttra, the ancient port of-communication between 
Phenicia and India, 8- 

.Roger, M. , his account of the Indian chronology, 365. 
^ Route, rife of the power of, 44. how fupplied with Indian 
commodities, ibid, its imports from thence, articles 
of luxury, 53. fpices, 34. precious (tones, 36. filk, 
3 7. ' remained ignorant of the nature or production of 
filk, 38. how the breeding filk- worms was introduced 
into the Eaftern empire, 94. confequences .of the Roman 
empire being diilolved by the Barbarians, 127. how the 
itineraries of the empire were formed, 218. 

RuJJla , a commercial intercourfe by land opened between 
that country and China , 2 4 <5. 

Ryots of Indoftan. inquiry into the tenure by which they 

, . hold their pofieffions, 349. 

S 

Sacontala , an ancient Indian dramatic poem, account of, 
290. 

Sacotecas , the mines of, in Mexico, importance of the 
difcovery of, to Spain, 182. 

Saint Croix, Baron de, obfervatjjns on his Critique des 
Hiftoriens d’Alexandre le Gran*, 202. 

Sahr.vrcand, by what name knov^h to Alexander the Great, 
14. its latitude, as afcertained by D’Anville, 78. 

Sptdracotbis , an Indian prince, his revolt againft, and 
treaty with, Seleucus king of Macedonia , 31. 

Sanskreet literature, a new acquifition, 358. Mr. Halhed’s 
account of, ibid.. 

Samido, Marino, his account of the Venetian trade with 
• India in the fourteenth century, 126. 

Sciencet arid Arts, where firft cultivated, 2. a view of the 
Rate of, in India, 269. 

Scylax of Caryandra, his naval expedition to India, ir. 
P gives fabulous accounts of the country, 12. why hi» 

1 voyage is nofa^entioned by Arrian, 197. 



ge-apoys , modern , eftablifhed upon the fame principle 
with the phalanx of Perfians formed by Alexander the 
Great, 27. 

Seleucus , the fucceffor of Alexander, his expedition to 
India, 31. obfervations on, 203. 

Selim , fultan, the conqueror of the Mamelnks, his atten¬ 
tion to the advantages of the Indian commerce, 178. 

Semiramis , the ,vaft fleet that oppofed her invafion to 
India, 196. 

Sera Metropolis , of Ptolemy, its latitude according to 
D’ftnvilte ,78. 

Sertngbam. defcription of the pagoda there, 28»• 

Sefojiris , king of Egypt , the firft who rendered the 
Egyptians a commercial people , 6. improbabilities 
attending his fuppofed expedition to, and conqueft of 
Indiq., 191. 

Shafter , fome account of, 299. %6t. 

Sielediha , account given of this ifland, by Cofmas Indico- 
pleuftes, 92. 

Silk , its high eftimation among the Romans, 37. the 
trade for, engrofled by the Perfians , 94.. filk - worms 
obtained and cultivated by the Greeks, 93. account of 
the Venetian and Florentine trade for filk, 122. ignorance 
of the ancients as to production, 213. why difliked 
by the Turks, 216. \ 

Silver , is continually drained from Europe to carry on 
thepaft India trade, 177. Eur.ope, hpw enriched by 
this exportation, j8<S- 

Sin<e Metropolis , of Ptolemy, endeavours of M. D’Anville 
to afcertain its fituation, 73. 

Slave-trade , modern, the origin of, 179. is largely carried 
on by the African caravans, 221. 

Solomon , king of Judea, inquiry into his maritime com¬ 
merce , 9. builds Tadmor in the defert, 47. 

Solyman the Magnificent, his efforts to drive the Portuguezc 
from India , 188. 

Soul , defcription of, from the Mahabawtj 297. 
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Spain, how that country happened to have the advantage 
and honor of difcovering America,' 141. gold and filvet 
the only profitable articles they firft found in America, 
182*' are obliged to colonize in order to improve their 
difcoveries, 18}. • 

Spices, and aromatics, why much ufed by the ancients* 

5 4. vaft modern confumption of them, 172. 

Strabo, his obfcure knowledge of India, 6?. his account 
of the ifland of Taprobana , 79. denies that Sefoftris 
ever entered India , 19}. evidences of his flender 
knowledge of India , 209. his account of the Cafpian 
fea, 21 o. how he juftifies his negledt of Hipparchus, 
217. his free expofition of ancient theology, 537. his 
account of the ancient dyes, 396. 

Sumatra, the ifland of, vifited by the early Arabians, 

Superftiiion and religion , difcriminated , 51 e^rigin of 
fuperftition , 316. progrefs of, 321. pidure of Oriental 
fuperftition, 322. philofophy fatal to, 326. 

SyUa , vaft quantities of fpices confumed in his funeral 

pile, 54- 


T . 

Tadntor in the defert, by vf fom built, and for what 
purpofe, 47. its ftupendous rjins, 48. its prefent flats, 

30. 

Tamerlane , his judidous choice of the feafon for his 
Indian campaign, 196. 

Taprobana, Strabo’s account of ’that ifland, 79. Pliny’s 
account of it, 8°. Ptolemy’s account, 81- appears to 
be the i’flartd of Ceylon, 82. account given of this 
ifland by Cofmas Indicopleuftes, 91 - 

Tatta, great drought there, 196- yaft numbers of VefTels 
for water-carriage there ,197. 

Tea, has within a century become a neceffary of life in 
many parts of Europe, 249- amazing annual importation 
af, ibid. 

W Cc 2 
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Tea-tree, firft mention of, by Arabian travellers, io2. 

Tides of the Indian ocean, peculiarities i», 199- # ( 

. Trade, how at firft conducted between different cojmtrfcs, 

5. between Egypt and India, }8* exports and imports 
of India, ?4. . ( 

Transmigration of fouls, the Eaftern doctrine of, explained, 
)H- 

Turks , their ferupies againft the wearing of filk, 21 <5. 

Tyre , the heft account of the commercial tranfaitions of 
that city, to be found in the prophet Ezekiel, 194* 


Venice , firft rife of, as a commercial ftate, 107. Conftan- 
tinopie taken, in conjunction with the crufaders, 117. 
Venetians engage largely in the trade and manufacture 
of fil^., it 8. the Latin empire in the Eaft fubverted, 

1 jo. the Venetians fupplanted in -the trade with Conftan- 
tinople by the Genoefe , 122. they fettle a trade with 
Alexandria, 12$. account of the Venetian trade with 
India in the fourteenth century, 126. travels of'Marco 
Polo, 1 jo. their trade extended by the Turks fubduing 
the Greek empire, i?2. remarks on their trade for 
Indian goods, 1 ?4. evidences of the great wealth - they 
acquired by this trade,Vn8- alarm taken at the direeft 
voyage to Eaft India, byVVafco de Gama., 146. meafvres 
profecuted by the Venetians to check the progrefs of the "'i 
yPortugueze in the Eaft , i s 1. the Portugueze fupplant 
them in the European market, by reducing the prices' 
of India goods, 169. of the great extent of their trade, 
2J9. the bank of Venice the firft formed of any in 
Europe, 240. amount of the Venetian naval ftrength 
in the fifteenth century, 241. 

Vltig Beg, his aftronomical tables, 78. 

Virgil , a good natural hiftorian, as well as a deferiptive 
poet, 219. 

Volney , M., his account of the camel, 242. and of the 
caravan from Damafcus to Mecca , 244. 

9r 



Wilford , lieutenant, his examination of Arrians’s Periplus 
by modern names and fituations, 216. 

Wilkins , Mr., account of his tranflation of the Heeto- 
Pades, ? , 

WuOi , character of an ode tranflated from, 

Z 

Zemindars , they office in the government of Indofhn, 
J50- 
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